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Art.  I.^LORD  GRANVILLE. 

1.  The  Life  of  Granville  George  Leveson-Gower,  second  Earl 

Granville,  1815-1891.  By  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
With  Portraits.  In  two  volumes.  London :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1905. 

2.  Bygone  Years.  Recollections  by  the  Hon.  F.  Leveson- 

Gower.  With  a  Portrait.  London  :  John  Murray,  1905. 

Tt  is  seldom  that  two  books  are  published,  almost  simulta- 
neously,  relating  to  two  brothers,  and  furnishing  so  many 
points  of  comparison  and  contrast  as  those  whose  titles  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  first,  the  life  of  the  elder 
brother,  is  the  elaborate  record  of  a  man  who  led  the  House  of 
Lords  for  an  unusually  long  period  and  who  filled,  vdth  dis¬ 
tinction,  some  of  the  Ughest  offices  of  State.  The  other  con¬ 
tains  the  genial  recollections  of  a  yoimger  brother,  who,  at  the 
close  of  an  exceptionally  long  Ufe,  during  which  he  has  known 
almost  everyone  worth  knowing,  has  given  us  his  reminiscences 
of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  he  has  mingled.  In  every 
page  of  Mr.  Leveson-Gower’s  book  we  see  the  same  love  of 
the  best  society,  the  same  appreciation  of  anecdote,  the  same 
kindliness  and  courtesy,  the  same  liberal  opinions  which  cha¬ 
racterised  Lord  Granville.  Yet,  in  other  respects,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  two  brothers.  Lord  Granville  was 
attached  to  his  father’s  mission  at  Paris  before  he  left  Oxford ; 
he  entered  Parliament  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age ;  ♦  he 

*  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  says  in  the  last  year  of  the  first 
Parliament  elected  under  the  Reform  Act.  But  this  is  an  obvious 
mistake.  The  first  Parliament  elected  imder  the  Reform  Act  met 
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was  introduced  to  important  office  a  year  or  two  later;  and 
for  the  next  fifty  years,  when  his  friends  were  in  power — and  the 
days  of  Lord  Granville  were  days  of  Liberal  rule — he  was  almost 
continuously  employed.  His  younger  brother,  on  the  contrary, 
though  he  served  in  Parliament,  and  was  twice  offered  high  office, 
has  hved  a  life  of  cultured  leisure.  His  sensitive  diffident  nature 
has  shrunk  from  the  responsibihties  attaching  to  power ;  and 
he  has  given  to  society  and  friends  the  qualities  which  Lord 
Granville  gave  to  country  and  party.  Thus,  while  Mr.  Leveson- 
Gower’s  book  is  a  delightful  record  of  society  abroad  and  at 
home.  Lord  Edmond’s  pages  contain  matter  of  importance  for 
the  historian.  We  can  commend  Mr.  Leveson-Gower’s  reminis¬ 
cences  to  all  classes  of  our  readers  ;  but  we  turn  to  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice’s  volumes  as  a  better  subject  for  an  article. 

It  must  not,  indeed,  be  inferred  that  Lord  Edmond’s  pages 
do  not  contain  much  that  will  interest  the  general  reader.  Lord 
Granville  had  a  happy  knack  of  describing  in  a  few  sentences 
the  character  of  a  colleague  or  of  an  agent,  and  of  preserving 
some  humorous  anecdote.  Here  is  his  opinion,  written  during 
the  Crimean  War,  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe : 

‘  We  have  an  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  an  able  man,  a  cat 
whom  no  one  cares  to  bell,  whom  some  think  a  principal  cause  uf 
the  war,  others  the  cause  of  some  of  the  calamities  which  have 
attended  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  whom  we  know  to  have 
thwarted  or  neglected  the  orders  of  the  Government.’ 

Against  this  severe  judgment  we  may  set  his  good-humoured 
account  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  conversation  with  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis  on  her  husband’s  appointment  to  the  War  Office : 

*  G.  Lewis  does  not  much  object,  but  his  family  and  the  public 
think  he  is  a  square  man  in  a  round  hole.  Pam  argued  the  matter 
with  Lady  Theresa.  He  said  his  business  would  be  chiefly  civil. 
“  He  would  have  to  look  after  the  accounts.”  “  He  never  can  make 
up  his  own.”  “  He  will  look  after  the  commissariat.”  “  He  cannot 
order  his  own  dinner.”  “  He  will  control  the  Clothing  Department.” 
“  If  my  daughters  did  not  give  the  orders  to  his  tailor  he  would  be 
without  a  coat.”  ’ 

Or  we  may  match  the  foregoing  with  Lady  Palmerston’s 
account  of  the  nurses  in  the  Crimea  : 

‘  J.iady  Pam  thinks  the  Nightingale  Fund  great  humbug.  The 
nurses  are  very  good  now ;  perhaps  they  do  drink  a  little,  but  so 
do  the  ladies’  monthly  nurses,  and  nothing  can  be  better  than  them ; 

in  1833  and  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  1834.  The  second  Parlia¬ 
ment  met  in  183.5.  Lord  Granville  was  returned  for  Morpeth  at 
a  by-election  in  1836. 
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poor  people,  it  must  be  so  tiresome  sitting  up  all  night,  and  if  they 
do  drmk  a  little  too  much,  they  are  turned  away  and  others  got.’ 

Those  who  knew  Lord  Kimberley  will  delight  in  the  following 
anecdote  of  him  as  Lord  Wodehouse  at  Moscow  : 

‘  Gortschakoff  has  been  very  ill.  The  Russians  pretend  that 
he  and  Wodehouse  talk  each  other  into  a  fever.  But,  if  it  is  so, 
Wodehouse  looks  all  the  better  for  it ;  while  the  Prince  is  obliged 
to  take  to  his  bed.’ 

Lord  Granville’s  character  and  career  have  always  struck  us 
as  well  worthy  of  analysis.  The  places  which  he  held,  the  still 
higher  place  which  he  was  twice  invited  to  hold,  the  consummate 
tact  which  enabled  him  to  lead  a  minority  in  the  Lords  over 
and  over  again  to  victory,  the  critical  times  in  which  he  lived, 
the  great  services  which  he  rendered — all  these  things  rise  up 
and  bear  witness  to  his  capacity.  His  charm  of  manner,  his 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  to  others, 
proclaim  his  delightful  and  disinterested  character.  Yet  we 
have  sometimes  thought  that,  notwithstanding  the  eminence  he 
attained,  and  the  services  which  he  rendered,  he  just  missed 
achieving  greatness.  His  nature  was  hardly  stem  enough  or 
hard  enough  for  the  troublous  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast ; 
the  iron  hand  no  doubt  lay  beneath  the  velvet  glove,  but  the 
velvet  in  his  case  was  so  thick  that  it  paralysed  the  grip  of  the 
iron. 

He  began  life  with  many  advantages.  The  son  of  the  first 
Earl  Granville,  successively  Minister  at  Brus.sels  and  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  the  grandson  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Stafford,  who, 
as  Lord  Gower,  had  filled  many  high  offices  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  nephew,  on  his  mother’s  side,  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  he  was  born  in  the  purple.  His  close  connection  with 
some  of  the  great  ruling  families,  and  the  ample  means  to  which 
his  father  had  succeeded,  made  his  entrance  into  political  Ufe 
easy,  and  he  became  member  for  Morpeth  at  a  time  when  most 
men  would  have  been  still  at  college.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
Under-Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  mentions 
that  ‘  the  clerla  detest  [Lord  Palmerston]  and  have  an  absurd 
‘sort  of  fancy  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  bullying  them.’  He 
left  office  on  the  fall  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government.  But 
on  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1846  he  was  given  the 
somewhat  strange  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Buckhounds. 
Lord  Maryborough,  when  he  had  received  the  same  post  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  complained  that  he  had  been  ‘  sent 
‘  to  the  dc^.’  Lord  Granville,  comforted  by  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
dictum  that  be  had  never  known  it  go  against  a  man's  political 
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career  to  have  something  to  give  up,  dissembled  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  accepted  the  Mastership.  The  wisdom  of  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  advice  was  soon  evident.  In  1847  Lord  Granville 
became  Paymaster-General,  in  1848  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  1851 — on  Lord  Palmerston’s  removal  from  office— 
Foreign  Minister.  In  history  Lord  Granville  will  be  remembered 
mainly  on  account  of  his  services  in  the  Foreign  Offiae.  Yet,  on  his 
first  appointment  to  it,  he  only  held  it  for  a  few  weeks,  and  he 
did  not  return  to  it  for  more  than  nineteen  years. 

In  these  nineteen  years,  indeed.  Lord  Granville  had  been 
constantly  in  office.  But  the  places  which  he  held  had  been 
chosen  with  less  regard  for  his  own  wishes  than  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  colleagues.  Thus,  in  the  Aberdeen  Administration 
he  surrendered  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed,  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  took  in  its  place 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  the  first  of 
Lord  Palmerston’s  Ministries  he  was  again  made  President  of 
the  Council,  and  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  second 
Ministry  in  1859  he  was  content  to  return  to  this  position.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Ministry  of  1868  Lord  Granville  was  sent 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  it  was  only  on  Lord  Clarendon’s 
death  in  1870  that  he  returned  in  an  anxious  hour  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  held  the  Foreign  Office  during  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
second  Administration  of  18^.  But  on  the  formation  of  his 
third  Government  Lord  Granville  gave  way  to  Lord  Rosebery  and 
returned  to  his  work  at  the  Colonial  Office.  Thus,  throughout 
his  long  official  career,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lord 
Granville,  with  the  easy  good-nature  which  distinguished  him, 
was  content  to  accept  the  arrangements  which  were  most  con¬ 
venient  to  his  colleagues,  instead  of  insisting  on  those  which  were 
most  agreeable  to  himself. 

The  man,  who  was  uniformly  actuated  by  this  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  occupied,  it  should  be  recollected,  a  unique  position. 
From  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Ministry  in  1855 — with 
one  brief  interval — he  led  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1859,  and  again  in  1880,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
Hartington,  the  task  of  forming  an  Administration  was  entrusted 
to  him.  Other  honours,  which  were  showered  on  him  both  by 
his  colleagues  and  other  bodies,  showed  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  almost  universally  held.  He  received  the  Garter  in 
1857 ;  he  succeeded  Lord  Palmerston  as  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  in  1865 ;  he  was  even  entrusted  temporarily  with 
the  Great  Seal  on  Lord  Campbell’s  death  in  1861  ;  he  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London  in  1856  ;  and  he  received 
an  honorary  degree  at  his  old  university  (Oxford)  in  1865.  The 
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eateem  with  which  he  was  universally  regarded  extended  to  his 
poUtical  opponents.  And  Mr.  Disraeli  actually  proposed  to 
Lord  Granville  in  1868,  through  a  common  friend,  that  he  should 
join  his  Ministry,  and  eventually  lead  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords ! 

In  relating  the  story  of  a  life  whose  leading  incidents  we  have 
thus  briefly  set  out.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  brought 
exceptional  qualifications  to  his  task.  By  his  biography  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  published  some  thirty  years  ago,  he  has  already  proved 
himself  a  skilful  and  competent  historian.  As  he  served  under 
Lord  Granville  at  the  Foreign  Office  during  the  Ministry  of  1880, 
he  has  special  and  exceptional  knowledge  of  affairs  with  which 
Lord  Granville  was  closely  associated.  Thus  Lord  Granville 
could  have  hardly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  more  capable  or 
honest  biographer.  We  are  disposed,  indeed,  occasionally  to 
wish  that  Lord  Edmond  were  a  little  less  earnest.  For  a  man 
like  Lord  Granville,  whose  touch  was  as  happy  as  his  sense  of 
humour  was  keen,  would  perhaps  have  been  more  truly  re¬ 
presented  in  a  briefer  sketch  and  a  lighter  style.  We  think, 
too,  that  Lord  Edmond  occasionally  overlooks  that  quality  of 
proportion  which  is  the  first  essential  in  any  work  of  art. 
Tempted  by  the  interest  of  the  material  at  his  disposal,  he  has 
devoted  a  disproportionate  space  to  certain  incidents  or  passages 
in  Lord  Granville’s  career.  His  embassy  to  Russia,  for  example, 
on  the  Emperor  Alexander’s  accession,  occupies  no  less  than 
thirty -seven  pages  of  his  work,  while  the  three  years  1856  to 
1858— which  are  certainly  among  the  least  important  portions  of 
Lord  Granville’s  career — take  up  some  two  hundred  pages,  or 
very  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole  book. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  indeed,  at  this  stage  of  his  work, 
was  exposed  to  a  great  temptation.  Lord  Canning — who  was 
sent  to  India  at  the  end  of  1855 — was,  ‘  next  to  Lord  Ailesbury 
‘[Lord  Granville’s],  most  intimate  personal  and  political  ally.’ 
And  the  two  friends  on  parting  agreed  ‘  to  maintain  a  continuous 
‘correspondence  by  means  of  a  letter  journal  which  each  was 
‘  rehgiously  to  keep  up  and  post  to  the  other.’  Lord  Granville 
even  obtained  the  authority  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  keep  Lord  Canning  informed  of  the  discussions  in 
the  Cabinet.*  The  correspondence  which  thus  began  appears 
to  have  been  carefully  preserved  ;  and  Lord  Edmond,  therefore, 

*  As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  this  authority 
has  been  given.  Mr.  Gladstone  considered  that  no  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  except  the  Prime  Minister,  was  entitled  even  to  make  a 
note  of  the  proceedings.  Morley’s  ‘Life  of  Gladstone,’  vol,  iii.^ 
p.  114. 
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when  he  reached  this  part  of  his  narrative,  was  confronted  with 
an  unusual  wealth  of  material.  The  matter  is  of  such  essential 
importance  that  it  thoroughly  deserved  publication.  Our  doubt 
is  not  whether  it  should  have  been  published,  but  whether  it 
should  have  been  published  in  Lord  Granville’s  biography.  It 
is  much  more  largely  concerned  with  the  crisis  of  Mutiny  in 
India  than  with  domestic  politics  at  home ;  and,  from  a  bio¬ 
graphical  standpoint,  it  would  appear  more  suitably  in  a  life  of 
Lord  Canning  than  in  Lord  Edmond’s  work.  Thus,  while  we 
liave  read  the  letters  with  unflagging  interest,  while  we  have 
seen  with  pleasure  the  convincing  testimony  they  afford  of  Lord 
Canning's  worth  and  of  the  value  of  his  services,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  correspondence,  or  the  greater  portion 
of  it,  is  irrelevant  to  Lord  Edmond’s  pages,  and  ought  to  have 
been  excluded  from  them. 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  the  character  of  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  and  his  achievements  as  a  Minister  and  a  party  leader. 
In  the  course  of  his  career  he  occupied  three  great  offices  of  the 
State — the  Council  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  Foreign 
Office.  In  the  first  of  these  offices  he  undoubtedly  did  much  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education.  He  decided  in  1858,  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Ministry,  on  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission — over  which  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  presided — whose  report  led  directly  to  the  Revised  Code.* 
It  fell  to  his  lot  in  1861-2  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  whose  appointment  he  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  four  years  before.  In  framing  the  Revised 
Code,  Lord  Granville  had  the  assistance — perhaps  it  should  be 
more  truly  said  followed  the  lead — of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  who,  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Council,  w'as  arrogating  to  himself  the 
functions  of  Minister  of  Education  ;  and  Mr.  Lowe — determined, 
according  to  his  own  sa)dng,  that  if  education  could  not  be 
efficient,  it  should  at  any  rate  be  cheap — decided  on  a  system 
under  which  the  grants  made  by  the  Government  were  to  depend 
on  the  proficiency  of  each  child  attending  the  school ;  and  such 
proficiency  was  to  be  tested  by  the  child’s  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  cypher,  and  was  not  in  any  way  to  be  concerned  with  its 
rehgious  knowledge  or  moral  conduct. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Code  in  the  late  summer  of  1861 
roused  a  storm.  Religious  people  saw  that  the  effects  of  the 
new  system  would  be  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  secular 

*  It  ought  to  be  added  that,  in  1864,  Lord  Granville  appoin^ 
the  Commission,  over  which  Lord  Taunton  presided,  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  Secondary  Education. 
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knowledge,  about  which  they  cared  little,  and  to  minimise  the 
attention  paid  to  religious  and  dogmatic  teaching,  about  which 
they  cared  much ;  and  they  complained  that  the  new  method 
of  making  the  grants  dependent  on  the  examination  of  each 
child  would  inevitably  reduce  their  resources  and  cripple  their 
efforts.  The  attitude  of  the  religious  world  was  strengthened 
because  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth,  who  ranks  in  the  ‘  Dic- 
‘  tionary  of  National  Biography  ’  as  ‘  the  Founder  of  Popular 
‘  Education,’  regarded  the  New  Code  as  subversive  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  on  which,  in  his  judgement, 
the  efficiency  of  any  national  system  of  education  depended. 
Deputations  besieged  the  Council  Office,  proving  for  once  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  a  deputation 
was  a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying  many  and  not  signifying 
much.  ‘Here  they  come,’  said  Mr.  Lowe  himself  of  one  of 
them,  ‘in  numbers  about  five  thousand.’  Lord  Granville,  if 
he  had  been  alone,  might  have  turned  aside  the  wrath  of  the 
angry  clergymen  who  thronged  his  oflBce.  But  Lord  Granville 
was  not  alone.  The  most  conciliatory  member  of  the  Cabinet 
was  linked  by  a  strange  fortune  with  the  most  uncompromising 
of  Ministers ;  and  the  tact  of  the  one  man  could  not  atone  for 
the  manners  of  the  other.  The  struggle,  thus  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1861,  was  renewed  in  the  Session  of  1862  ;  and, 
though  in  the  result  the  new  system  was  carried,  it  was  only 
adopted  after  amendments  had  been  conceded  which  materially 
altered  the  conditions  which  the  Revised  Code  had  laid  down. 

In  the  controversy  which  Mr.  Lowe  had  thus  provoked  he 
found  himself  opposed  to  the  traditions  and  the  views  of  his 
Department;  and  the  inspectors  of  schools  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity,  which  the  publication  of  their  periodical 
reports  afforded,  to  state  their  objections  to  the  Minister’s 
policy.  Mr.  Lowe,  very  properly,  declined  to  allow  official 
documents  to  be  made  a  vehicle  for  controversy,  and  called  on 
the  inspectors  to  8uppre.ss  or  modify  the  objectionable  passages. 
He  was  accused,  in  consequence,  of  mutilating  the  reports,  and 
a  motion  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  censuring  the 
action  of  the  Council  Office.  On  the  passage  of  this  motion 
Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Lowe  both  tendered  their  resignations. 
Lord  Granville  consented,  at  Lord  Palmerston’s  request,  to 
remain  in  office  on  condition  that  Lord  Palmerston  induced  the 
House  of  Commons  to  withdraw  the  stigma  which  the  adverse 
vote  had  imprinted  on  him.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  had  been  the 
more  immediate  object  of  attack,  persisted  in  resigning ;  and 
we  confess  that  Mr.  Lowe,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  the  truer 
dignity.  The  House  of  Commons,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the 
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Session,  after  inquiry  by  a  committee,  rescinded  the  censure 
which  it  had  cast  on  the  Privy  Council  Office  in  the  previous  May, 
But  in  the  intervening  weeks — while  the  vote  was  still  hanging 
over  them — Lord  Granville  consented,  while  Mr.  Lowe  refused, 
to  remain  a  member  of  the  Ministry.  No  doubt  Mr.  Lowe  had 
been  much  more  directly  implicated  than  Lord  Granville.  But 
Lord  Granville  was  the  head  of  the  Department ;  he  was  techni¬ 
cally  answerable  for  everything  that  took  place  in  it ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  shake  off  the  responsibility  for  what  Mr.  Lowe 
had  done,  we  think  that  he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  he 
had  persisted  in  sharing  Mr.  Lowe’s  fate.  It  is  due  to  Lord 
Granville,  indeed,  to  add  that  he  did  his  best  in  the  following 
year — on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  under  Lord  Russell 
— to  repair  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  by  urging  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Lowe  for  high  office.  But  Mr.  Lowe’s  antagonism 
to  Reform  induced  a  Cabinet  already  intent  on  introducing  a 
new  Reform  Bill  to  reject  his  claims,  and  Mr.  Lowe  remained  in 
a  position  of  independence  from  which  he  was  able  to  assail  the 
Government  with  great  and  decisive  success. 

In  his  short  administration  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  1869-70, 
and  again  in  1886,  Lord  Granville  did  little  to  impress  his  name 
on  the  history  of  the  Colonies.  In  the  former  of  these  periods, 
however,  he  was  the  Minister  directly  responsible  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  our  scattered  garrisons  from  our  vast  autonomous 
possessions,  a  policy  which  was  freely  criticised  at  the  time, 
but  which  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  results.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded,  moreover,  in  inducing  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  agree  upon  the  terms  on  which 
the  Company’s  possessions  in  Manitoba  and  the  Red  River 
Territory  were  thrown  open  to  colonisation ;  and  perhaps  by 
this  arrangement,  due  to  his  personal  intervention,  he  was 
instrumental  in  effecting  a  greater  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  world  to  produce  corn  than  all  his  predecessors.  It  is, 
however,  as  Foreign  Minister  that  Lord  Granville  will  be  chiefly 
recollected  ;  and  we  desire  to  criticise  his  conduct  of  the  Foreign 
Office  with  some  freedom. 

In  1851,  when  Lord  Granville,  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  retire¬ 
ment,  first  received  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  his  tenure 
of  office  was  so  short  that  he  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
opportunity  to  make  his  mark.  The  Queen,  indeed,  who  on  his 
appointment  had  taken  the  unusual  course  of  asking  the  Foreign 
Minister  to  prepare  ‘  a  programme  ’  for  her  consideration  and 
approval,  gave  him,  on  his  leaving  office,  an  assurance  of  the 
confidence  which  she  had  learned  to  feel  in  him,  while  the  Prime 
Minister  expressed  his  regret  ‘  that  the  country  will  lose  one  of 
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‘  the  best  Foreign  Secretaries  it  ever  had.’  And  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that,  in  the  few  weeks  in  which  he  had  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs,  he  dealt  with  one  subject — 
the  complaints  of  Austria  on  our  treatment  of  foreign  refugees — 
with  tact  and  firmness.  But  a  tenure  of  office  which  had 
not  lasted  for  three  months  hardly  justified  so  unqualified 
a  testimony. 

Though  more  than  nineteen  years  passed  before  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  returned  to  the  office  in  which  he  thus  served  a  brief 
apprenticeship,  h«  exerted  in  the  interval  a  considerable  and, 
in  some  cases,  decisive  influence  on  Foreign  Policy.  On  two 
occasions,  indeed,  in  1859  and  in  1864,  the  Court  appealed  from 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  to  Lord  Granville. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions  the  Queen,  who  did  not  share  the 
views  which  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  held  on  the  Italian  question,  employed  the  Prince 
Consort  to  impress  upon  Lord  Granville  the  necessity  of  the 
Cabinet  exercising  ‘  an  efficacious  control.’  On  the  second  of 
them  the  Queen  herself  wrote  to  Lord  Granville  asking  him  to 
urge  the  Cabinet  to  be  firm  and  support  her  against  her  Prime 
Minister.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  the  policy 
which  her  Majesty  favoured  in  1859  and  1864.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  well-informed  persons  now  deplore  the  encouragement 
which  Lord  Palmerston  gave  to  the  Danes  in  the  latter  year, 
just  as  they  approve  the  steps  which  Lord  John  Russell  and  he 
took  to  support  the  cause  of  Italy  in  1859  and  I860.*  But, 
whatever  grounds  there  may  have  been  for  her  Majesty’s  remon¬ 
strances,  we  cannot  help  recording  an  opinion  that  her  appeal 
to  Lord  Granville  was  inconvenient  and  unusual.  No  Cabinet 
could  endure  if  the  Sovereign  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing 
from  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Minister  primarily  responsible, 
to  one  of  her  other  servants  engaged  on  some  other  business  in 
some  other  office.  Lord  Granville  seems  himself  to  have  felt 
this : 

‘  1  feel  deeply  grateful  [so  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  Consort  on 
July  13, 1859J  for  the  confidence  the  Queen  and  your  Royal  Highness 

*  Lord  John  Russell’s  Italian  despatches — some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  even  amusing  documents  in  diplomatic  literature — 
must  have  been  extremely  distasteful  to  a  Sovereign  who  disliked 
the  support  which  her  Ministers  were  rendering  to  revolution  in 
Italy.  L«Td  E.  Fitzmaurice  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Baron  Brunnow 
described  this  series  of  despatches  as  not  diplomacy,  but  black¬ 
guardism  (vol.  i.,  p.  368).  Baron  Brunnow  applied  this  phrase  to 
one  despatch  alone — that  of  October  27,  1860,  See  Vitzthum, 
‘St.  Petersburg  and  Loudon,’  vol.  ii.,  p,  130,  uot«. 
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show  me.  It,  however,  places  me  in  this  dilemma.  Lord  Palmet- 
.‘'ton  and  Lord  John  Russell  are  the  Ministers  to  whom  it  is  natural 
that  the  Queen  should  look  for  information  respecting  discussions 
in  the  Cabinet  resjHJcting  foreign  affairs.  They  would  resent  such 
information  being  afforded  through  any  other  channel.  They  would 
consider  it  as  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  and 
an  improjwr  interference  on  the  part  of  a  colleague.’ 

Admirably  put.  But,  unfortunately,  Lord  Granville,  after 
laying  down  sound  doctrine  in  clear  language,  went  on — 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  the  peculiar 
views  and  position  of  Lords  Palmerston  and  John  Russell,  the 
e.xtremely  difficult  duty  now  imposed  upon  her  Majesty  of  watching 
the  foreign  policy  of  her  Ministry,  on  which  the  most  important 
results  to  England  and  to  Europe  may  depend,  make  me  more  than 
usually  anxious  to  obey  her  Majesty’s  commands;  but  it  is  desirable 
that  no  one  should  know  that  I  make  any  written  communications 
to  your  Royal  Highness  on  this  subject.’ 

Lord  Granville  was  loyal  to  the  backbone.  But  if  any  other 
man  had  written  this  paragraph  we  should  have  thought  him 
guilty  of  disloyalty  to  his  colleagues.  For  the  argument  amounts 
to  tWs — that  the  sound  doctrine  that  the  Queen  should  look 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister  for  information  on 
foreign  affairs  does  not  apply  to  important  crises,  involving 
large  results  to  England  and  Europe,  when  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Secretary  hold  peculiar  views.  In  such  crises  any 
other  Minister  may  be  ‘  more  than  usually  anxious  ’  to  assist 
the  Crown  to  thwart  its  direct  advisers  ;  and  the  Crown  should 
take  care  that  these  proceedings  should  be  kept  absolutely  secret. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  excellent  principle  which  Lord 
Granville  laid  down  in  the  first  of  the  paragraphs  which  we  have 
quoted,  when  it  had  been  explained  away  by  the  reservations  in 
the  second  of  them,  did  not  deter  the  Queen  from  continuing  to 
lean  on  him  ;  and  throughout  the  succeeding  months — when,  in 
Lord  Palmerston’s  phrase,  there  was  often  ‘  breezy  weather  at 
‘  ( Isborne  ’ — she  constantly  turned  to  him  and  begged  his  help 
in  resisting  the  policy  of  her  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  (Secretary. 
The  course  which  she  thus  took  in  1850  and  18W,  with  the 
Prince  Consort  at  her  side,  she  resumed  after  the  Prince  Consort’s 
death  in  1864.  The  Queen,  at  that  time,  was  in  a  position  of 
great  difficulty.  She  had  strong  objections  to  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Danish  policy,  and  she  thought  him,  conjointly  with  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  ‘  the  cause  of  all  the  present  trouble  by  framing  that 
‘  wretched  Treaty  of  1852.’*  Since  the  Prince  Consort’s  death, 

♦  The  Treaty  of  London,  regulating  the  future  of  Denmark, 
though  signed  during  Lord  Derby’s  Administration  in  1852,  had 
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moreover,  she  had  been  deprived  of  an  adviser  at  her  side  to 
whom  she  could  appeal.  She  said  herself  : 

‘The  Queen  suffers  much,  and  her  nerves  are  more  and  more 
totally  shattered  and  her  rest  broken.  If  Lord  Granville  only 
reflects  he  will  imderstand  how  terrible  her  po.sition  is.  But, 
though  all  this  anxiety  is  wearing  her  out,  it  will  not  shake  her  in 
her  firm  purpose  of  resisting  any  attempt  to  involve  this  country 
in  a  mad  and  useless  combat.’ 

We  are  grateful  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  for  giving  us 
the  scries  of  letters  from  one  of  which  the  preceding  sentences 
are  taken.  They  reflect  credit  on  her  Majesty’s  understanding. 
They  appeal  to  the  head,  as  well  as  to  the  heart  of  the  reader. 
But,  though  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  adds  that  ‘  Lord  Gran- 
‘  ville  was  careful,  as  in  1859,  to  avoid  appearing  to  trench  in  any 
‘  way  on  the  rights  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
‘  in  his  communications  with  the  Queen,’  there  is  no  doubt  that 
she  depended  on  him  to  defeat  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy.  Lord 
Edmond,  indeed,  himself  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  these 
words: 

‘  Amid  the  personal  sorrow  and  the  political  disappointment 
caused  by  these  events,  the  Queen  was,  at  least,  able  to  remember 
with  pride  that,  owing  to  the  determined  stand  which  she  had 
made  against  her  two  principal  Ministers,  she  had  saved  the 
country  from  an  unnecessary  war.  In  this  stand  Lord  Granville 
was  her  mainstay  in  the  Cabmet.  On  him  the  Queen  relied,  and,  as 
this  narrative  will  have  shown,  she  did  not  rely  in  vain.’ 

Lord  Granville,  during  Lord  Palmerston’s  Administration, 
rendered  one  other  great  service  to  his  country.  In  September 
1862,  Lord  Palmerston  suggested,  and  Lord  Russell  agreed, 
that  the  time  had  come  when  France  and  England  might  use¬ 
fully  address  the  contending  parties  [in  America],  ‘  and  recom- 
‘mend  an  arrangement  upon  the  basis  of  separation.’  Lord 
Gran\'ille  appears  to  have  received  his  first  intimation  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  views  at  Gotha,  whei-e  he  was  in  attendance  on  the 
Queen,  and  he  at  once  wrote  a  long  and  able  letter  to  Lord 
Russell  on  September  27,  objecting  to  the  proposal.  Lord 
Edmond  prints  this  letter,  and  adds :  ‘  So  ended  this  unwise 
‘attempt  at  mediation.’  But  Lord  Edmond’s  comment  hardly 
expresses  with  sufficient  accuracy  what  did  occur.  At  the  time 
at  which  Lord  Palmerston’s  proposal  was  made,  the  Confederate 
armies  liad  won  a  succession  of  victories,  and  the  Federal  troops 
had  actually  retired  behind  the  lines  of  Washington.  At  the 

been  practically  settled  by  Lord  Palmerston  before  he  left  the 
Foreign  Office  in  1851. 
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time  at  which  Lord  Granville’s  protest  was  received,  the  Federals, 
reorganised  under  McClellan,  had  again  assumed  the  offensive, 
had  fought  the  battle  of  Antietam  Creek,  while  Lincoln  had 
issued  the  famous  proclamation  conferring  freedom  on  the 
slaves  in  the  Confederacy.  The  circumstances  which  had  made 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  favour  mediation  in  Septem¬ 
ber  did  not  exist  in  October  ;  and  Lord  Russell  himself  thought 
it  wiser  to  watch  the  course  of  events  before  arriving  at  any 
decision.  When  the  Cabinet  finally  met  towards  the  end  of 
October,  Lord  Granville  found  that  his  own  views  were  shared 
by  many  of  his  colleagues ;  the  question  was  again  adjourned, 
and  it  was  only  in  November  that  a  definite  decision  was  reached, 
and  that  the  Cabinet  finally  refused  to  join  in  the  offer  of  media¬ 
tion,  which  France,  in  consequence,  was  left  to  make  alone.* 

The  leading  part  which  Lord  Granville  had  taken  in  all  these 
great  questions  might  have  paved  the  way  for  his  return  to  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  formation  of  a  new  Liberal  Ministry  in 
December  1868.  But,  just  as  in  1859  he  had  given  way  to  the 
clainis  of  Lord  Russell,  so  in  1868  Lord  Clarendon  was  preferred 
to  him.  It  was  only,  in  fact,  in  1870,  after  Lord  Clarendon’s 
death,  that  he  returned  to  the  office  which  he  had  left  nineteen 
years  before.  The  political  horizon  seemed  exceptionally  free 
from  clouds.  On  the  day  which  preceded  his  formal  appoint¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Hammond,  the  Under-Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
assured  him  that  ‘  he  had  never,  during  his  long  experience, 
‘  known  so  great  a  lull  in  foreign  affairs.’  Before  twenty-four 
hours  were  over,  however,  the  Due  de  Gramont  was  making  the 
speech  in  the  French  Chamber  which  led  directly  to  the  greatest 
war  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  Lord  Granville, 
who  had  reason  to  hope  for  a  period  of  comparative  repose, 
was  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  serious  of  crises. 

No  Minister,  however  strenously  he  had  laboured,  could  have 

*  Ix)rd  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  says  that  there  is  ‘  reason  to  suppose  ’ 
that  in  the  course  which  Lord  Granville  took  on  this  occasion  he 
again  acted  with  the  approval  of  the  Queen,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  letter  objecting  to  mediation  was  written  from  Gotha  when 
he  was  in  attendance  on  her  Majesty.  But,  in  the  letter  itself, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  Queen’s  opinions,  and  we  believe  that 
we  are  right  in  saying  that  the  Russell  papers  are  similarly  silent 
upon  her  Majesty’s  views.  In  September  1862,  moreover,  only 
nine  months  after  the  Prince  Consort’s  death,  we  doubt  whether 
the  Queen  was  in  a  condition  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  take 
a  strong  line  on  the  question.  All  that  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  President  of  the  Massachusette 
Historical  Society.  See  the  -  Proceedings  ’  of  that  Society*  vol.  xviii. 
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averted  the  Franco-German  War.  Lord  Granville  was  under 
the  disadvantage  that  his  voice  hardly  carried  the  influence 
with  the  Imperial  Court  at  Paris  which  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  had  secured 
for  his  predecessor.  He  did  his  best,  however,  to  avert  the 
miseries  of  war,  and,  when  war  became  inevitable,  to  preserve 
a  strict  neutrality.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  complaints  of  both  combatants.  The 
Germans  declared  that  he  might  have  stopped  the  war  if 
he  had  boldly  thrown  in  his  lot  against  France.  The  French 
thought  that  he  might  have  used  the  moral  influence  of 
England  to  avert  the  humiliation  of  a  nation  which  for  forty 
years  had  been  in  close  alliance  with  this  country.  It  is  a 
tolerably  good  test  of  a  man’s  impartiality  in  a  quarrel  when  the 
disputants  are  equally  agreed  in  condemning  his  conduct ; 
and  the  best  testimony  to  England’s  neutrality  in  1870  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  she  pleased  neither  side.  We  confess 
ourselves  to  a  feeling,  after  a  comparatively  recent  study  of  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  war,  that  Lord  Granville’s  conduct, 
while  studiously  correct,  was  sometimes  unnecessarily  cold. 
The  most  sympathetic  of  men  became  the  least  sympathetic  of 
Ministers;  and  if  on  reading,  for  example,  the  account  of  the 
famous  interview  between  Lord  Granville  and  M.  Thiers,  the 
head  is  with  Lord  Granville,  the  heart  is  imquestionably  with 
M.  Thiers. 

It  should  also,  in  fairness,  be  recollected  that  the  efforts,  the 
wise  efforts,  which  Lord  Granville  made  to  restrict  the  area  of 
the  war  operated,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  Prussia.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  draw  a  ring  round  two  combatants  contending  on 
equal  terms ;  but,  when  one  of  the  pugilists  has  been  beaten  to 
his  knees,  the  maintenance  of  the  ring  enables  the  other  to 
increase  the  punishment.  When  Napoleon  III.  embarked  on  his 
unhappy  campaign,  he  had  some  reason  for  hoping  that  his 
first  initial  successes  might  bring  him  active  help  from  Austria. 
It  was  not,  perhaps,  very  probable  that  Austria  would  plunge 
after  Sedan  into  a  war  in  which  she  had  hesitated  to  take  part 
before  that  battle.  But  the  possibility  of  her  doing  so  was  an 
element  in  favour  of  France.  For  the  extension  of  the  war 
might  have  led  conceivably  to  consequences  which  a  beaten 
France  could  have  hardly  hoped  to  secure  alone.  Though,  then, 
we  think  Lord  Granville  was  right  in  his  efforts  to  limit  the 
area  of  war,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  his  action  was  liable  to 
increase  the  unfavourable  impression  which  his  somewhat  cold 
and  imsympathetic  attitude  had  produced  in  France.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  wished  to  express  to  Count  von  Bismarck 
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the  dislike  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  ‘  to  any  cession  of 
‘  territory  [to  Germany]  against  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants ; 
‘  and  it  was  only  Lord  Granville’s  persistence,  “  after  the  longest 
‘  fight  ”  he  ever  had  in  the  Cabinet,  which  prevented  the  adoption 
‘  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  suggestion.’ 

So  far  as  England  was  concerned,  however,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consequences  of  the  Franco-German  War  were  the 
measures  which  it  proved  necessary  to  adopt  to  ensure  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  and  the  steps  which  were  taken  by 
Russia  to  tear  up  the  treaties  of  1856.  On  the  first  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  Lord  Granville  adopted  a  course  which  was  as  decisive  as  it 
was  bold.  He  concluded  separate  treaties  with  both  Prussia  and 
France,  under  which,  if  either  combatant  failed  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  Great  Britain  undertook  to  co-operate 
with  the  other  for  its  defence.  These  arrangements  effectually 
secured  the  objects  for  which  they  were  made ;  and  perhaps 
may,  hereafter,  be  recollected  as  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
of  Lord  Granville’s  achievements  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  accord  similar  praise  to  the 
manner  in  which  Lord  Granville  dealt  with  ‘  the  denunciation 
‘  by  Russia  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  relating  to  the 
‘  Black  Sea.’  The  position  was,  no  doubt,  full  of  difficulty ;  and 
the  difficulty  was  not  of  Lord  Granville’s  making.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  insertion  of  these  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  attached  no 
importance  to  them  ;  and  that  Lord  Palmerston,  who  insisted  on 
their  insertion,  predicted  that  the  restriction  would  not  be  main¬ 
tained  for  ten  years.  The  men  who  insist  on  provisions  which 
they  foresee  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  are  obviously  more 
responsible  for  any  humiliation  which  may  result  from  their 
abandonment  than  their  successors  who  hesitate  to  enforce 
them ;  and,  if  this  country  was  destined  to  suffer  in  1870  for  the 
policy  of  1856,  the  blame  should  properly  attach  to  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton  and  Lord  Clarendon,  and  not  to  Lord  Granville.* 

*  Jjord  Eilmond  Fitzmaurice  makes  an  odd  mistake  in  this  part 
of  his  narrative,  which  he  may  care  to  correct  in  a  future  edition. 
He  quotes  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Granville,  dated 
December  10,  1870,  stating  an  apprehension  that  ‘this  violent 
laceration  and  transfer  [of  French  territory  to  Germany]  is  to  lead 
us  from  bad  to  worse.’  And  Lord  Edmond  goes  on :  ‘  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  quickly  justified  by  events.  The  denunciation  by  Russia  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  .  .  .  soon  came.’  But,  if  Lord 
hldmond  will  examine  the  dates,  he  will  find  that  Prince  GortschakofTs 
famous  circular  was  written  at  the  end  of  October,  some  weeks 
before  the  date  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter. 
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When  Prince  Gortschakoff’s  circular  announcing  Russia’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  denounce  the  clauses  relating  to  the  Black  Sea  reached 
this  country,  the  Cabinet  was  scatter^  through  the  provinces, 
and  Lord  Granville  had  to  act  alone.  In  a  very  able  and 
temperate  despatch,  from  which  Lord  Edmond  might  have 
quoted,  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  ‘  the  right  of  releasing 
‘  a  party  to  a  treaty  from  any  of  its  stipulations  ’  belongs  only 
to  the  Governments  who  have  been  parties  to  the  original 
instrument.  And  he  proceeded  to  argue  that,  while  Russia  had 
a  perfect  right  to  ask  the  Powers,  parties  to  the  Treaties  of  1850, 
to  consider  whether  any  of  their  terms,  from  altered  circum¬ 
stances,  pressed  with  undue  severity  upon  her,  she  had  no 
right  to  announce  that  she  had  emancipated  herself  from  any 
stipulations  which  she  happened  to  disapprove.  But  this 
despatch — which,  Lord  Rosebery  declared,  elicited  the  praise  not 
only  of  England  but  of  Europe — was  only  the  first  step  which 
Lord  Granville  took  in  the  matter.  Recognising  that  the  key 
to  most  political  questions  lay,  for  the  moment,  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Prussian  Army,  he  despatched  Mr.  Odo  Russell 
on  a  special  mission  to  Versailles,  and  decided,  on  Count  von 
Bismarck’s  suggestion,  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a 
Conference,  which,  it  was  ultimately  decided,  should  l)e  held  in 
London. 

Lord  Granville  naturally  desired  that  the  Conference  should 
apparently  meet  with  perfect  freedom  to  settle  the  dispute  in 
ito  own  way.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  indeed,  said  afterwards  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Foreign  Office  was  so  anxious  on  this 
point  that  the  words  ‘  no  previous  assumption,’  ‘  no  assumption,’ 
or  ‘  no  foregone  conclusion  ’  occurred  some  twenty  times  in  some 
fflxteen  despatches.  *  We  even  made  Prince  Gortechakoff  repeat 
‘  the  shibboleth,  and  accept  the  invitation  to  the  Conference  on 
‘  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  meet  on  a  foregone 
‘  conclusion.’  But  it  was,  of  course,  true  that,  whatever  Lord 
Granville  might  say  himself,  or  induce  others  to  say,  the  Con¬ 
ference  did  meet  with  the  object  and  intention  of  releasing 
Russia  from  one  of  the  restrictions  which  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
had  imposed  on  her.  Even  this  rather  inglorious  arrangement 
might  not  have  been  reached  if  both  Lord  Granville’s  chief  and 
his  agent  had  not  contemplated  or  suggested  stronger  measures 
than  Lord  Granville  himself  would  have  employed.  Count  von 
Bismarck  might  not  have  suggested  the  expedient  of  a  Conference 
if  Mr.  Odo  Russell  had  not  made  the  bold  but  unauthorised  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘  the  Russian  declaration  was  of  a  nature  to  compel  the 
‘  British  Government,  with  or  mthout  allies,  to  go  to  war  with 
*  Russia ;  ’  and  Mr.  Gladstone — as  we  know  from  Mr.  John  Morley 
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— declared  that  ‘  her  Majesty’s  Government  could  enter  into  no 
‘  conferences  which  should  assume  any  portion  of  the  treaty  to 
‘  have  been  already  abrogated  by  the  discretion  of  a  single  Power.’ 
Indeed,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  Lord  Granville 
himself  told  Mr.  Gladstone  that  *  a  sort  of  instinct  that  the  bumps 
‘  of  combativeness  and  destructiveness  are  to  be  found  somewhere 
‘  in  your  head  has  helped  us  much  during  the  last  five  months.’  • 
Other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  however,  were  certainly  in 
favour  of  stronger  measures  than  those  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  were  prepared  to  resort.  For, 
years  afterwards,  Lord  Halifax,  writing  to  Mr.  Childers,  said : 
‘  Do  you  remember  that  you  and  I,  having  agreed  upon  some 
‘  sort  of  vigorous  action  upon  the  single-handed  intervention  of 
‘  Russia,  found  it  impossible  to  rouse  Gladstone  and  Granville 
‘  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  emergency  ?  ’  f 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  say  a  good  deal  for  Lord  Granville’s 
policy  on  this  occasion.  When  such  different  men  as  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Russell  were  saying :  the  one  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  modif)dng  the  Treaty ;  the  other  that  he  would  not 
fight  for  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  time  had  probably 
passed  for  a  policy  of  resistance.  It  was,  however.  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville’s  misfortune  that,  while  he  was  engaged  in  revising  in 
London  the  treaties  of  185G,  Commissioners  of  his  selection 
were  securing  the  Treaty  of  Washington  by  a  frank  expression 
of  regret  at  the  ‘  Alabama’s  ’  escape,  and  by  an  offer  to  allow  the 
conduct  of  the  country  in  1862  to  be  tried  by  rules  only  formu¬ 
lated  in  1871.  Looking  back  over  an  interval  of  more  than  a 
generation,  it  is  evident  that  few  things  have  done  so  much  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
as  this  famous  treaty.  But  it  is  fair  to  recollect  that  the  dose 
which  restores  to  vigour  is  often  unpalatable  to  the  patient ; 
and  that  the  British  public  could  not  be  expected  to  swallow 
readily  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  concession  to  Russia  in 
London  and  concession  to  the  United  States  in  Washington. 

Unpopular  as  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was,  its  unpopularity 
was  increased  tenfold  when  it  was  found  that  the  indirect  claims, 
which  Lord  Granville  had  assured  the  House  of  Lords  had  ‘  en- 
‘  tirely  disappeared,’  were  revived  with  the  American  case.  Public 
indignation  was  so  great  that  Lord  Russell  announced  his  inten- 

*  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  says  that  the  letter  from  which 
this  extract  is  taken  was  written  to  Mr.  Odo  Russell,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  73.  But  we  think  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  Mr.  Morley 
js  right  in  saying  that  it  was  written  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  ‘  Life  of 
Glad.stone,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  355. 

I  See  ‘  Life  of  Childers/  vol.  ii.,  p.  89. 
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tion  ‘  of  blowing  into  the  air  both  the  treaty  and  the  Government 
‘  with  it.’  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  declared  that  the  American 
case  was  one  ‘  which  not  even  the  last  extremities  of  war  and 
‘  the  lowest  depths  of  misfortune  would  force  a  people  with  a 
‘spark  of  spirit  to  submit  to.’  Lord  Granville  either  did  not 
share  Mr.  Gladstone’s  feelings,  or,  at  any  rate,  abstained  from 
giving  expression  to  them.  He  laboured  through  the  succeeding 
months  to  save  the  treaty  ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Adams, 
the  arbitrators  themselves  cut  the  knot  which  diplomacy  had 
failed  to  untangle  by  declaring  that  they  had  individually  and 
collectively  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  indirect  claims 
which  England  was  unprepared  to  admit,  and  the  United  States 
was  unwilling  to  withdraw,  were  excluded  from  their  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  all  this  protracted  controversy  Lord  Granville  had  from 
first  to  last  displayed  ‘  the  cool  hand  and  good  temjwr  ’  which, 
Mr.  Forster  had  declared,  were  required  in  the  situation.  But 
the  complaint  against  him  at  the  time  which  Lord  Edmond, 
somehow  or  other,  fails  to  notice,  was  that  his  hand  was  too 
cool,  his  temiMjr  too  good.  The  knowledge  that  a  bump  of 
combativeness  does  exist,  and  that  it  occasionally  leads  to  an 
unexpected  explosion  of  wrath,  is  not  wholly  unserviceable  ; 
and,  though  we  have  no  special  love  for  the  methods  which 
Lord  Palmerston  too  frequently  employed,  we  do  not  wish 
our  statesmen  to  make  unlimited  concessions,  and  still  less 
when  they  are  forced  to  yield,  to  keep  on  repeating,  with  Dr. 
Pangloss,  that  everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  Lord  Granville,  at  any  rate,  when  he  left  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1874,  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  more  tact  than 
backbone.  He  had  given  this  country  the  greatest  boon 
which  it  had  ever  received  from  any  Foreign  Minister :  the 
assurance  of  peace  with  the  United  States.  But,  at  the  time, 
the  people  were  disposed  to  resent  the  gift,  and  to  condemn 
the  giver.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  resumed  his  labours 
in  1880  required  i^erhaps  sterner  stuff  than  that  which  entered 
into  his  composition.  Whatever  merits  or  demerits  may  have 
attached  to  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  foreign  policy,  he  had  left  a 
peck  of  troubles  behind  him  for  his  successor  to  deal  with. 

‘  I  really  believe,’  so  Lord  Dufferiu  wrote  to  Lord  Granville,  ‘  that 
if  the  late  Government  had  remained  in  office  another  year,  we 
should  have  been  in  dispute,  if  not  at  war,  with  all  the  world.’ 

Difficulties  in  Turkey,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Transvaal,  and  in 
Afghanistan,  all  confronted  the  new  Ministry.  So  far  as  Turkey 
was  concerned,  there  was  some  difference  between  Lord  Gran* 
VOL.  ecu.  NO.  CCCCXIV.  X 
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\'ille  and  his  chief.  As  he  himself  expressed  it,  in  a  note  to 
Mr.  Gladstone :  ‘  Our  difference  is  this,  that  you  are  more  afraid 
‘  of  Austria  and  I  of  Russia.’  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attitude  towards 
Austria  raised  a  serious  difficulty.  He  had  said  of  her  in  the 
Midlothian  campaign :  ‘  There  is  not  an  instance,  there  is  not 
‘  a  spot  upon  the  whole  map,  where  you  can  lay  your  finger 
‘  and  say  :  “  There  Austria  did  gootl.”  ’  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  Austrian  statesmen  should  resent  such  a  declaration  from 
a  man  who  was  about  to  become  Prime  Minister.  The  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  London  threatened  ‘  to  cut  Gladstone  ’  whenever 
he  met  him  ;  and,  though  after  a  long  correspondence  peace 
was  restored,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  language  had  not  tended  to  smooth 
the  difficulties  which  the  Foreign  Office  had  to  deal  with. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  wliich  awaited  solution  by  the 
new  Ministry  were  successfully  disposed  of.  The  war  which 
had  been  commenced  in  Afghanistan  mider  Lord  Beaeons- 
field  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  the  Porte- 
after  a  protracted  struggle — was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  arrangements  made  at  Berlin,  by  ceding,  in  1880,  Dulciguo 
to  Montenegro,  and,  in  1881,  Thessaly  to  Greece.  But  the 
gravest  embarrassments  wliich  awaited  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  were  in  Africa ;  and  Lord  Edmond  rightly  devotes  four 
long  chapters  in  liis  second  volume  to  African  questions.  On 
one  grave  incident,  indeed,  he  touches  very  lightly.  Lord 
Kimberley,  we  suppose,  as  Colonial  Minister,  and  not  Lord 
Granville,  was  directly  responsible  for  oiu  treatment  of  the 
Transvaal.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our  relations  with 
the  Transvaal  in  1880  hardly  occupy  a  page  of  Lord  Edmond’s 
narrative,  w'hile  the  mihappy  loss  of  Majuba  Hill  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  it.  Lord  Edmond  tells  us,  however,  that  Lord 
Granville  was  ‘  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  most 
‘  strongly  supported  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  wish  not  to  push 
‘  matters  to  extremes,  notwithstanding  the  disaster  to  the  British 
‘  forces  at  Laing’s  Nek  ;  ’  and  he  quotes  a  letter  in  wliich  Lord 
8[»ucer  states  that  he  recollects  the  very  turn  going  up  Con¬ 
stitution  Hill  on  horseback  where  Lord  Granville  converted  him 
to  tlie  same  view. 

Lord  Granville’s  third  Administration  of  the  Foreign  Office 
will,  however,  chieffy  be  associated  with  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 
Ever  since  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  in  1875,  the 
grip  of  England  on  Egypt  had  been  gradually  tightening.  Egypt, 
in  Lord  Edmond’s  language,  ‘  had  become  the  assignee  in  bank- 
‘  ruptcy  of  Europe,  with  Great  Britain  and  France  as  official 
‘  trustees,  and  the  Sultan  as  baihff  of  the  Court.’  This  state 
of  things  was  not  palatable  to  the  Egyptian  army;  and  in 
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September  1881  ‘  Arabi  Paeha  and  about  5,000  soldiers  sur- 
‘  rounded  the  Khedive’s  Palace,  demanding  an  increase  of  pay, 

‘  and  deposed  the  Ministry.’  The  state  of  unrest  which  was  tlie 
result  of  Arabi’s  insurrection,  created  a  natural  uneasiness  both 
in  Paris  and  London  ;  and  M.  Gambetta,  who  had  just  become 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  concerted  with  Lord  Granville  a 
note  in  which  the  Khedive  was  ‘  solemiJy  assured  of  the  joint 
‘support  of  the  two  Powers  in  the  face  of  the  discouraging 
‘  position  ’  in  which  he  found  himself.  Apparently,  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  attach  much  importance  to 
this  note.  He  seems  to  have  told  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London  that  he  did  not  think  that  it  ‘  would  prove  of  any 
‘practical  use.’  But  the  fall  of  M.  Gambetta’s  Ministry,  and 
the  dishke  of  his  successor,  M.  Freycinct,  to  any  system  of  joint 
intervention,  to  some  extent  forced  Lord  Granville’s  hands. 
He  strove,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  British  intervention  by  inducing  the  Sultan  to  send  10,000 
men  to  Egypt,  and  to  restore  the  waning  authority  of  the 
Khedive.  But  the  proposal  was  dishked  in  Turkey,  where 
Arabi  was  becoming  a  popular  hero,  it  was  coldly  supported  by 
France,  and  was  regarded  with  disfavour  by  Germany.  While 
Ambassadors  were  discussing  the  project  at  Constantinople, 
rebellion  was  breaking  out  in  Egypt.  ‘  Alexandria  became  a 
‘  prey  to  riot  and  pillage  ;  fifty  Europeans  were  killed  ;  ’  and  the 
Cabinet  met,  and  decided  on  the  policy  which  led  to  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet,  and,  two  months 
later,  to  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 

These  decisive  events,  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Bright  from  the  Cabinet,*  imposed,  or  seemed  to  impose,  a 
fresh  burden  on  England.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  eleven  days  after  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 

‘  We  should  not  fully  discharge  our  duty  if  we  did  not  endeavour 
‘  to  convert  the  present  interior  state  of  Egypt  from  anarchy 
‘and  conflict  to  peace  and  order.  We  shall  look  during  the 
‘  time  that  remains  to  us  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Powers  of 
‘  civilised  Europe,  if  it  be  in  any  case  open  to  us.  But,  if  every 
‘chance  of  obtaining  co-operation  is  exhausted,  the  work  will 
‘be  undertaken  by  the  single  power  of  England.’  In  fact,  the 
refusal  of  France  to  join  in  the  mihtary  measures,  which  this 
country  Had  adopted,  threw  upon  Great  Britain  the  responsi- 

*  Lord  Granville,  in  writing  to  Lord  Spencer  on  June  22,  1882, 
said :  ‘  We  have  had  several  Cabinets,  more  or  less  formal,  about 
Egypt— Bright,  of  course,  the  most  peaceable,  Chamberlain  almost 
the  greatest  Jingo.’  Vol.  ii.,  p.  265.  , 
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bility  of  acting  alone.  The  dual  control  was  abandoned ;  an 
Englishman  was  appointed  financial  adviser  to  the  Egyptian 
Government ;  and  Lord  Granville  foreshadowed  the  possibility 
of  the  adoption  of  reforms  which  would  enable  the  British 
Ministry  to  withdraw  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  from 
Egypt. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  withdrawal  which  Lord 
Granville  earnestly  desired  that  Lord  Dufferin  was  instructed 
to  go  to  Egypt  and  report  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  country ; 
and  we  know  from  Sir  Alfred  Lyall’s  biography  of  him  that 
Lord  Granville  sent  him  despatch  after  despatch  directing  his 
immediate  attention  to  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  and 
that  Lord  Dufferin,  ‘  hurriedly  pressed,’  telegraphed  for  breathing 
time.  But  if  Lord  Dufferin  had  devoted  as  many  months  as 
he  gave  weeks  to  his  inquiry,  he  would  not  have  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  bridge  over  which  the  British  garrison  might 
have  withdrawn  ;  for,  in  the  spring  of  1883,  Colonel  Hicks  Pacha 
was  unwisely  allowed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  Soudan 
for  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  in  the  following  autumn  his 
whole  force  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Mahdi,  with  his  victorious 
Dervishes,  were  free  to  overrun  the  country. 

The  expedition  of  Hicks  Pacha  had  been  dictated  by  the 
desire  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  regain  a  province  which 
had  been  under  Egyptian  control  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
Unfortunately,  the  Bntish  Cabinet  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
forbid  an  attempt  which  they  had  the  sense  to  disapprove. 
They  persuaded  themselves  that  the  responsibilities  which  they 
had  undertaken  in  Egypt  did  not  apply  to  the  Soudan,  and 
that,  so  far  as  this  province  was  concerned,  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  free  either  to  act  or  refrain  from  acting,  as  it  chose. 
But  government  cannot  be  conducted  on  what  Lord  Milner  called 
a  principle  of  limited  liability.  The  destruction  of  Hicks  Pacha 
and  his  army  altered  and  extended  the  responsibilities  of  England 
in  Egypt.  Two  months  before  it  occurred  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
hail  assured  Lord  Granville  that  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  might 
be  commenced  by  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  Cairo. 

‘  Anv  such  idea  was  now  out  of  the  question.  ...  By  the  defeat 
of  Hicks  Pacha  the  garrison  at  Khartoum  and  in  other  fortified  places 
in  the  Soudan  were  likely  to  become  isolated  amid  the  advancing 
hordes  of  a  ferocious  and  fanatical  barbarism.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  therefore  decided  to  call  on  the  Government  of  the  Khedive 
to  evacuate  the  country  south  of  Wady  Haifa.’ 

And  in  January  1884  four  Cabinet  Ministers,  of  whom  Lord 
Granville  was  one,  took  the  momentous  step  of  sending  General 
Gordon  to  Egypt  to  extricate  the  garrisons. 
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From  first  to  last,  throughout  this  lamentable  history,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  either  the  Cabinet  as  a  body,  or  Loid  Gran¬ 
ville  as  the  Minister  chiefly  responsible,  ever  sat  down  to  con¬ 
sider  calmly  whither  their  policy  was  taking  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  desired  to  withdraw  from  Egypt,  and  that 
Lord  Granville’s  ever-sanguine  nature  persuaded  him  that  with¬ 
drawal  would  be  ultimately  easy.  But  at  no  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  any  attempt  made  to  devise  or  forecast  the  means  by 
which  retirement  could  be  effected,  or  the  measures  which  would 
be  necessary  if  withdrawal  proved  impracticable.  This  inherent 
defect  in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  was  again  illustrated  by  the 
mission  of  General  Gordon.  General  Gonlon,  as  Lord  Edmond 
says,  once  arrived  in  Khartoum,  ‘  either  forgot  or  deliberately  put 
‘  aside  his  instructions.’  But  the  four  Ministers  who  sent  out 
the  General  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  his  character. 
They  knew  that  he  was  moved  by  the  strong  religious  convic¬ 
tions  and  chivalrous  courage  which  impressed  the  popular 
imagination,  but  they  knew  also  that  he  was,  in  Mr.  Morley’s 
words,  ‘  the  creature,  almost  the  sport,  of  impulse,’  and  that  he 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  his  momentary  views 
than  by  anxiety  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his  employers.  A 
Ministry  which  chooses  to  employ  a  fanatic  on  a  fantastic  mission 
cannot  l)e  relieve<l  from  the  responsibility  attaching  to  its 
choice.  It  is  no  real  excuse  to  say  that,  ‘  as  soon  as  Lord  Gran- 
‘  ville  became  convinced  that  [the  General  was  disobeying  his 
‘orders]  he  made  a  proposal  to  the  Cabinet  to  recall  him  at 
once.’  *  Lord  Edmond  tells  us  that  ‘  Lord  Granville  afterwards 
‘  regretted  that  he  had  not  pressed  this  proposal  [for  his  recall] 
‘  more  strongly.’  But  the  blunder  was  committed  when  General 
Gordon  was  sent  out,  and  it  was  one  of  those  blunders  which, 
when  once  committe<l,  it  is  impossible  to  repair. 

Lord  Granville,  indeed,  seems  to  have  |)ersuaded  himself  at 
one  time  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  attempt  anything  to  save 
General  Gordon  from  his  position. 

‘  I  cannot  admit,’  so  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  ‘  that  either 
generals  or  statesmen,  who  have  accepted  the  offer  of  a  man  to  lead 
a  forlorn  hope,  are  in  the  least  bound  to  risk  the  lives  of  thousands 
for  the  uncertain  chance  of  saving  the  forlorn  hope.’ 

But  whatever  force  there  may  have  been  in  this  contention, 
public  opinion,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  doors,  made  it 
impossible  to  adopt  it.  No  Ministry  could  have  stood  which 

*  On  the  day  after  the  decision  to  send  out  Gordon,  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  said  to  Lord  Hartington :  ‘  We  were  proud  of  ourselves  yester¬ 
day.  Are  you  sure  that  we  did  not  commit  a  gigantic  folly  ?  ’ 
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had  refused  to  move  to  General  Gordon’s  assistance.  Lord 
Wolseley’s  expedition  of  relief,  however,  and  General  Gordon’s 
death  need  not  detain  us  in  tlxis  article.  Lord  Granville’s  direct 
responsibility  ceased  with  the  General’s  mission  ;  and,  in  the  later 
incidents  of  an  unhappy  story,  he  only  shares  a  divided  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  intervention  in  Egypt  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  had  gained  much  from  the  support  which  he  received  from 
Germany.  Prince  Bismarck  was  always  inclined  to  favour  a 
policy  of  vigour.  He  was  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  presence  of 
British  troops  on  the  Nile  was  creating  difficulties  between 
France  and  England  ;  and,  believing  that  ‘  a  gradual  dismember- 
‘  ment  of  the  Turkish  Empire  [was]  the  only  pacific  solution  to 
‘  the  Oriental  question,’  he  was  in  favour  of  the  British  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Egjq)t.  ‘  Take  Eg)q)t,’  was  the  advice  which  he  gave  to 
the  Government  of  1880,  just  as  he  had  given  it  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Prince 
Bismarck’s  attitude  added  strength  to  the  position  of  England. 
From  the  end  of  188.3,  however,  we  forfeited  this  advantage, 
and  thenceforward  Lord  Granville  had  to  reckon  with  the 
enmity  of  the  great  Prussian  Minister. 

The  change  came  from  a  radical  alteration  in  the  policy  of 
Germany.  An  increasing  party  in  the  Reichstag  were  in 
favour  of  colonial  enterprise ;  and,  in  order  to  appease  them, 
Prince  Bismarck  thought  it  expedient  to  reconsider  the  strong 
objections  which  he  had  previously  expressed  to  colonial  posses¬ 
sions.  But  a  German  policy  of  colonisation  naturally  brought 
Germany  into  contact  with  this  country  in  every  portion  of 
the  globe.  German  subjects  had  claims  in  Fiji,  which  we  had 
annexed  ;  they  had  objects  to  promote  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  to  which  we  were  not  perhaps  too  friendly  ;  they  actually 
hoisted  the  German  flag  at  Angra  Pequena,  in  South-Western 
Africa,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  they  had  designs  on  New  Guinea,  which  the  Austra¬ 
lians  were  disposed  to  resent ;  and  Prince  Bismarck  was  already 
looking  with  covetous  eyes  on  Heligoland,  where  he  was  per¬ 
suading  himself  that  a  great  harbour  might  be  constructed  com¬ 
manding  the  passage  to  the  Baltic.  It  would  probably  have 
been  best  if,  at  the  time  at  which  these  questions  were  raised. 
Lord  Granville  had  stated  clearly  the  whole  extent  of  this 
country’s  claims.  When,  in  somewhat  analogous  circumstances, 
forty  years  before,  an  officer  of  the  French  Government  asked 
Lord  John  Rxissell  how  much  of  Australia  was  claimed  as  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain, Lord  John  quietly  replied,  ‘  The  whole;’ 
and  with  that  answer  the  officer  went  away.  But  Lord  Gran* 
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ville  was  too  courteous  to  put  off  Germany  with  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  answer  of  this  character.  Instead  of  replying  to  them  him¬ 
self,  he  referred  the  questions  to  the  Colonial  Office  ;  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  its  turn,  referred  them  to  the  Colonial  Governments ; 
and  the  Colonial  Governments — the  Government  of  the  Cape, 
at  any  rate — decided  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  which 
Germany  was  claiming.  Prince  Bismarck  lost  patience.  ‘  Our 
‘  question,’  he  wrote,  in  the  summer  of  1884,  ‘  could  have  been 
‘answered  by  England  in  a  week,  without  referring  it  to  the 
‘  Cape.’  And  Count  Miinster  shortly  afterwards  was  instructed 
to  tell  Lord  Granville  ‘  that  the  German  Government  could  not 
‘  maintain  a  friendly  attitude  on  Egyptian  matters  if  Great 
‘  Britain  maintained  an  unfriendly  attitude  on  Colonial  ques- 
‘  tions.’ 

The  tension  between  the  two  Governments  became  more 
acute  in  the  smnmer  of  1884,  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Lord 
Ampthill,  who  for  thirteen  years  had  represented  this  country 
in  Berlin,  and  who  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
The  tension  was  the  more  serious  because  new  questions 
were  arising  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan  which  were  bringing 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  to  the  verge  of  war.  We  have  no 
space  in  this  article,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  complicated  history 
of  Russian  aggression  and  British  suspicion  on  the  Afghan 
frontier,*  What  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that,  at  the  close  of 
his  five  years’  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Granville 
found  himself  at  cross  pmposes  with  the  three  greatest  Powers 
on  the  Continent — with  France  in  Egypt,  with  Germany  in  the 
Colonies,  wdth  Russia  in  the  Far  East.  By  a  chain  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  most  conciliatory  of  men  had  managed  to  estrange 
almost  every  Power  whose  goodwill  was  w’orth  having ;  and  the 
statesman  whose  tact  and  temper  seemed,  in  everybody’s 
opinion,  to  qualify  him  for  the  Foreign  Office,  had  deprivetl 
us  of  the  friendship  of  every  great  European  nation. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Lord  Granville  was  solely 
responsible  for  this  unfortunate  position  of  affairs  when  he  left 

*  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmauricc  says  of  the  Penjdeh  incident  that< 
‘  Fortunately  both  nations  shrank  from  war,  and  eventually  the 
contest  was  closed  by  the  agreement  which  Lord  Granville  made 
with  the  Russian  Government  that  the  disputed  responsibility  for 
the  incident  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator.’  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  440.) 
But  this  account,  though  accurate,  is  not  complete.  War  was 
really  averted  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Ameer  Abdurrahman  to  see 
a  British  army  in  Afghanistan.  The  whole  story  has  been  admi¬ 
rably  told  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Ijord  Dufferin,’  vol.  ii., 
pp.  89-95.  ^ 
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j  the  Foreign  Office.  He  had  succeeded  to  a  situation  of  unusual 

difficulty,  and  the  whole  trend  of  events  during  his  tenure  of 
office  tended  to  increase  the  embarrassment  which  he  inherited ; 
1^'  while  the  dissensions  which  distracted  the  Cabinet  from  1880 

I',  to  1885  made  it  almost  impossible  to  frame  and  maintain  a 

consistent  foreign  policy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot 

i,  help  thinking  that,  if  Lord  Granville  had  been  a  little  firmer  in 
hi.s  tone  and  a  little  less  conciliatory  in  his  manner,  if  he  had 

1  shown  more  decision  in  carrying  out  his  own  policy  and  less 

anxiety  to  bring  everyone  abroad  and  at  home  into  agreement, 

’  if  he  had  paid  more  regard  to  the  permanent  aspect  of  each 

I'  question  and  less  attention  to  the  immediate  requirements  of 

the  moment,  he  would  have  gained  respect  where  he  lost  authority, 
and  might  have  ensured  success  where  he  encountered  failure. 

The  desire  to  conciliate,  which  perhaps  disqualified  Lord 
Granville  from  dealing  with  a  man  of  blood  and  iron  like  Prince 
Bismarck,  made  him  an  almost  perfect  leader  of  a  minority  in 
i  the  Lords.  He  led  the  Liberal  party  in  that  House  for  more 

than  thirty  years.  He  acted  in  that  capacity  as  the  lieutenant 
of  such  different  men  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

,  He  was  opposed  to  debaters  of  infinite  capacity  and  resource 

like  the  fourteenth  Lord  Derby  and  the  first  Lord  Cairns.  He  was 
^  never  able  to  rely  on  the  support  of  an  assured  majority,  and 

j,  at  the  close  of  his  career  his  followers  were  so  few  that  he  was 

'  almost  powerless  in  the  Division  Lobby.  But,  from  first  to  last, 

he  held  his  own  against  his  opponents  with  dignity  and  success ; 

;  and,  by  his  never-failing  tact  and  temper,  he  succeeded  in 

i  carrying  measures  which,  under  any  other  guidance,  would  have 

been  rejected  with  disdain.  The  Irish  Church  Act  of  18G9 — to 
take  one  prominent  example — is  inseparably  connected  with 
1  ^  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  yet  the  Irish  Church  Act  would  have  had  no 

[  chance  of  becoming  law  in  that  year  if  any  other  man  than 

Lord  Granville  had  been  in  charge  of  it  in  the  Lords. 

Lord  Granville’s  success  as  the  leader  of  a  Liberal  minority 
,  was  due  to  his  own  qualities.  Every  Liberal  had  i)erfect  con¬ 

fidence  that  the  man  was  true  to  the  creed  which  he  professed ; 
[  but  every  Conservative  also  recognised  that  the  statesman  who 

was  afiserting  Liberal  principles,  and  faithfully  serving  under  the 
Lil>eral  flag,  was  as  good  a  representative  of  the  upper  classes 
^  as  anyone  they  could  find  on  their  own  benches.  ‘  The  most 

!  ‘  prejudiced  Tory  Peer,  who  might  declare  that  “  Granville  the 

‘  “  polite  ”  kept  strange  political  company,  could  not  deny  that 
j j  ‘he  could  ride  to  hounds,  and  knew  how  to  bring  down  a  phea- 

'5  ‘  sant.’  In  a  speech  made  in  1874,  very  soon  after  the  Liberal 

i  roqt,  Lofd  Granville  declared  that  ‘  he  verily  believed  that  hi? 
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‘  colleagues  had  received  many  adverse  votes  because  the  sporting 
‘  and  athletic  world  adjudged  them  to  be  a  pack  of  muffs.  But 
‘  he  was  ready  to  throw  down  the  glove.  “  I  am  prepared  to 
‘  “  challenge  the  present  Ministry  to  pick  their  best  men,  and 
‘  “  pit  them  against  a  like  number  of  the  defunct  Liberal  Govern- 
‘  “  ment  for  a  ride  across  country.”  ’  Lord  Palmerston  himself 
could  not  have  matle  a  more  telling  appeal  to  a  nation  which 
likes  its  rulers  to  show  some  of  its  own  sporting  tastes.  But,  if 
Lord  Granville  on  occasions  knew  how  to  appeal  to  the  sporting 
proclivities  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  coidd  also  turn,  with 
admirable  neatness,  an  attack  on  the  aristocratic  composition 
of  a  Cabinet.  After  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  1855,  Lord  Ellenborough  declared  that  the  new 
Government  was 

‘  After  all  but  the  old  Whig  party,  a  set  of  near  relations,  and  one 
in  which  a  particular  family  connection  was  specially  prominent 
and  powerful,  and  that  family  connection  was  represented  by  the 
leader  of  the  House.’ 

This  is  the  inimitable  way  in  which  Lord  Granville  met  the 
charge : 

‘  My  Lords,  I  am  a  Gower,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  of  that 
family  who  holds  any  official  appointment  whatever.  I  am  also  a 
Cavendish,  but  I  think  that  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  that 
family  has  not  shown  himself  slow  to  encourage  genius  wherever  he 
has  found  it.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  also  related  to  .some 
of  the  Howards.  .  .  .  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  member  of 
of  the  Howard  family  who  has  been  selected  to  repre.sent  her  Majesty 
in  Ireland  has  been  found  inimical  to  the  intere-sts  of  the  people. 
My  Lords,  I  had  better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  once ;  and  I 
am  obliged  to  admit  that  some  of  those  who  went  before  me  had 
such  quivers  full  of  daughters  who  did  not  die  old  maids,  that  I 
have  relations  upon  this  side  of  the  House,  relations  upon  the  cross 
benches,  relations  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  I 
actually  had  the  unparalleled  misfortune  to  have  no  fewer  than 
three  cousins  in  the  Protectionist  .Administration  of  my  noble  friend 
opposite.’ 

But  perhaps  a  still  better  proof  of  the  influence  which  results 
from  tact  and  charm  was  given  by  Lord  Granville  at  Brooks’s 
Club.  In  the  heat  which  the  Home  Rule  controversy  generated, 
Gladstonian  Liberals  blackballed  Unionists,  and  Unionists  retali¬ 
ated  by  blackballing  Gladstonian  Liberals. 

‘  Another  election  was  coming  round,  fraught  with  a  certain 
renewal  of  hostilities,  and  after  that  the  deluge.  The  fatal  day  soon 
arrived.  The  room  was  crowded.  .  .  .  Then,  just  as  the  clock 
struck  three,  and  the  ballot  was  about  to  begin,  ^rd  Granville 
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stepped  forward.  ...  In  a  few  well-chosen  words  he  alluded  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Club,  and  the  previous  divisions  in  the  party  which 
it  had  survived,  and  expressed  a  hope  .  .  .  that  there  should  be 
at  lea.st  one  place  left  in  London  where  a  truce  might  be  allowed  to 
the  divisions  and  animosities  of  mankind,  and  friends  might  still  be 
allowed  to  meet  one  another  on  the  same  terms  as  of  old.  A  murmur 
of  suppressed  applause  ran  round  the  room.  All  felt  that  a  true 
note  had  been  struck.  The  immediate  result  of  the  ballot  proved 
the  victory  which  had  been  gained.  All  the  candidates,  to  which¬ 
ever  section  of  the  party  they  belonged,  were  elected.’ 

Lord  Edmond  says  somewhere  that  Lord  Granville  described 
himself  as  a  Radical  who  happened  to  like  good  society.  Society, 
at  any  rate,  whether  good  or  not,  could  not  help  having  a  liking 
for  so  genial,  so  good-himioured,  so  tactful  a  le^er. 

While  Lord  Palmerston  lived.  Lord  Granville’s  task  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  No  one  seriously  wanted  to  disturb  a  Minister 
who  was,  at  least,  as  acceptable  to  the  Tories  as  he  proved 
himself  to  his  own  friends.  But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded 
to  the  lead  of  the  Liberal  party  the  case  was  very  different. 
The  measures  which  he  introduced — the  Irish  Church  Act,  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  compulsory  education,  the  ballot,  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  the  Army — were  opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of 
the  Conservative  party,  and  it  required  Lord  Granville’s  tact 
and  temper  to  secure  their  passage  through  the  Hoiuse  of  Lords. 
We  do  not  ourselves  think  that  adequate  justice  has  ever  been 
done  to  his  strategy  and  his  patience  during  these  memorable 
years.  The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome  during  the 
Mini.stry  of  18G8  were  increased  tenfold  during  the  Ministry  of 
1880 ;  for  Lord  Granville  had  to  reckon  with  an  increii.sing  dis¬ 
trust  of  Mr.  Gladstone  among  his  opponents,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  recognise  that,  with  a  compact  and  hostile  majority 
in  front  of  him,  discontent  and  difference  were  making  it  diffi- 
cidt  for  him  to  depend  on  the  minority  behind  him. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  Cabinet  of  1880  from  the 
l)eginning,  and  which  continued  with  them  till  the  end,  have 
never  been  brought  out  more  clearly  than  in  Lord  Edmond’s 
pages.  He  writes : 

‘  liord  Palmerston  was  said  to  have  once  pointed  to  a  table 
drawer  and  said  he  reserved  it  exclusively  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
numerous  letters  of  resignation.  In  1884  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
found  more  than  one  table  drawer  quite  insuflicient  for  the  letters 
in  which  one  or  other  of  his  colleagues  was  constantly  conveying  to 
him  his  intended  retirement  from  public  life  or  from  office.’ 

The  difficulties,  in  fact,  began  before  the  formation  of  the 
Ministry.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement  from  the  leadership 
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of  the  Liberal  party,  Lord  Hartington  had  led  the  Liberals  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  Lord  Hartington  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  dealt 
to  Turkey ;  and  the  Eastern  Question  was  almost  e.xclusively 
occupying  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attention.  His  oratory  was  rousing  the 
country ;  it  was  raising  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  was  to 
carry  the  Liberals  to  victory ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  electors 
were  calling  for  Mr,  Gladstone,  and  would  not  be  contented  with 
any  nominal  leader.  Lord  Hartington,  as  we  think  very  wisely, 
desired  in  these  circumstances  to  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  to  resume  the 
leadership,  and  to  make  the  proposal  ‘  in  such  a  way  that  he  will 
‘  not  be  able  to  refu.se,  or,  if  he  does,  that  the  responsibility  of 
‘leaving  the  party  again  without  a  leader  will  rest  on  him.’ 
For  reasons  which  are  not  very  clear  Lord  Granville  threw  cold 
water  on  this  suggestion  ;  and,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  resigned 
after  the  General  Election  of  1880,  Mr,  Gladstone’s  position  was 
still  undetermined.  It  soon,  indeed,  became  plain  that,  unless 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  prepared  to  retire  from  public  life,  no  other 
man  could  either  Iiojk}  or  pretend  to  lead  the  Liberal  party.  But 
though  the  conclusion  was  plain  to  everyone,  it  was  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  all  men.  Many  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
colleagues  wouhl  have  preferretl  a  different  arrangement,  and 
the  new  Ministry,  in  consequence,  was  composed  of  sections 
which  found  it  difficult  to  unite.  The  Cabinet,  in  fact,  from  its 
first  formation,  was  ‘  a  coalition  of  that  vexatious  kind,  when 
‘  those  who  happened  not  to  agree  seemed  sometimes  to  be 
‘  almost  as  well  pleased  with  contention  as  with  harmony.’  * 
The  Irish  Land  Act  deprived  it  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Kil- 
mainhain  treaty  of  Mr.  Forster,  intervention  in  Egypt  of  Mr. 
Bright.  But  these  resignations,  significant  as  they  were,  had  less 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Cabinet  than  the  dis.senaions  over 
Parliamentary  reform  which  threatened  its  existence  at  the  end 
of  188.3.  For  some  days  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  differences 
would  result  in  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  or  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Hartington.  Mainly  through  Lord  Granville’s 
influence  the  difference  was  healed.  But  it  is  with  Cabinets  as 
it  is  with  crockery.  The  pitcher  may  be  mended,  but  it  cannot 
be  tru.sted  again  to  hold  water.  In  the  following  year  Lord 
Hartington  was  declaring  that  he  could  not  be  responsible  for 
the  military  policy  of  the  Government,  while,  on  the  eve  of  its 
final  fall,  differences  existed  on  Irish  policy  which  threatened 
to  shatter  the  Cabinet  into  fragments. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lord 

•^Morley’s  ‘  Life  of  Gladstone,’  vol.  iii.f  p.  3. 
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Granville’s  tact  and  patience,  the  unhappy  Cabinet  of  1880 
would  have  been  broken  up  on  more  than  one  of  the  occasions 
to  which  we  have  referred.  He  succeeded  in  arranging  difficul¬ 
ties  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  smoothe,  and  in  healing 
wounds  which  were  apparently  irremediable.  Some  men,  indeed, 
thought  that  he  carried  conciliation  too  far.  ‘  I  have  sometimes 
‘  asked  myself,’  so  the  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote  to  him  after  the 
fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry,  ‘  Is  there  any  conceivable 
‘  measure  that  Granville  would  not  accept  rather  than  split  the 
‘  party  ?  And  I  have  never  been  able  to  answer  this  question 
‘  to  my  own  satisfaction.’  The  loyalty  which  induced  Lord 
Granville  to  adhere  to  his  chief,  through  good  report  and  ill 
report,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord 
Granville  and  he  may  have  been  cast  in  different  moulds,  but 
they  were  eminently  fitted  to  serve  together.  As  Lord  Edmond 
says :  the  very  dissimilarity  of  their  respective  characters  and 
gifts  seemed  only  to  constitute  an  additional  link  between  them  ; 
and  each,  with  perfect  truth,  might  say  of  the  other 

He  was  rich  where  I  was  poor. 

And  he  supplied  my  wants  the  more 

As  his  unlikeness  fitted  mine. 

Unhappily,  indeed,  towards  the  end  of  his  career  a  subject  was 
slowly  forcing  itself  to  the  front  which  was  to  shatter  the  Liberal 
party  into  pieces,  and  on  which  even  Lord  Granville’s  influence 
was  to  be  powerless  for  union.  But  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
vexed  subject  of  Home  Rule  at  the  close  of  an  article  already 
too  long.  Lord  Granville  was,  of  course,  a  party  to  the  first 
Home  Rule  Bill.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  revised  measure 
of  1892. 

In  this  article  we  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  Lord 
Granville’s  public  career,  and  we  have  tried  to  show  that  in 
some  stages  of  it  his  character  was  neither  hard  enough  nor 
stern  enough  to  deal  with  the  troublous  circumstances  in  which 
his  lot  was  cast.  But  his  defects  as  a  Foreign  Minister,  if  defects 
they  were,  might  have  been  reckoned  as  virtues  in  other  men. 
He  brought  to  the  Foreign  Office  the  feelings  and  the  instincts 
of  a  gentleman ;  and  he  never  realised  that  some  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  statesmen  with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  collision 
were  made  of  baser  metal,  and  actuated  by  more  worldly  motives 
than  himself.  In  consequence  he  was  occasionally  overreached 
by  diplomatists  whose  natures  were  either  keener  or  sterner  than 
his  own.  Thus,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  United  States  in 
1871,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  never  realised  that 
his  adversary  w^s  reserving  a  trump  card — the  indirect  claims—: 
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for  future  use.  While,  in  the  controversy  with  Prince  Bismarck  in 
1884,  he  was  no  match  for  a  statesman  who  openly  professed 
that,  if  he  could  not  get  his  way  in  South  Africa,  he  would  not 
assist  Lord  Granville  in  furthering  a  policy  which  he  approved 
in  Egypt.  It  should  not,  moreover,  be  forgotten  that  the  very 
qualities  which  occasionally  interfered  with  the  success  of  his 
foreign  policy  made  him  the  most  constant  of  colleagues  and 
the  most  delightful  of  friends.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  single  anecdote 
will  show  more  clearly  than  any  language  of  our  own  the  charm 
which  was  universally  attributed  to  Lord  Granville.  In  1879, 
as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  was  his  duty  to  appoint 
a  Captain  of  Deal  Castle.  He  chose  for  the  place,  which  Lord 
George  Hamilton  now  fills.  Lord  Sydney,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Kent.  But,  as  the  office  was  nominally  a  responsible  post, 
he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  explain  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  his  reason  for  making  it.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
replied  to  ‘  a  rather  laborious  letter  of  considerable  length  in 
‘  six  words  :  “  Happy  Sydney !  to  be  your  neighbour.”  ’ 

We  will  not  weaken  the  force  of  such  a  testimony  by  adding 
to  it  any  tribute  of  our  own. 
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‘  Art.  II.— the  BATTLE  OF  THE  JAPAN  SEA. 

1.  The  Japan  Timas  (Weekly  Edition);  June  and  July  1905. 

Yokohama. 

2.  The  Times]  June,  July,  and  August,  1905.  London. 

‘  l  Ay  the  grace  of  Heaven  and  the  help  of  the  Gods,  our  com- 

*  ‘  billed  fleet  succeeded  in  nearly  annihilating  the  Second 
‘  and  Third  Squadrons  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle  that  took 
‘  place  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  May  27  and  28.’  With  these 
words  Ailmiral  Togo  begins  his  report  of  the  most  moment¬ 
ous  sea-fight  that  has  occurred  since  that  of  Trafalgar,  the 
centenary  of  which  we  celebrate  this  very  month  and  within  a  few 
days  of  the  publication  of  the  present  number  of  this  Review. 
A  more  decisive  victory  than  that  of  the  Japanese  over  the 
Russian  fleet  near  Tsushima  at  the  end  of  last  May  has  never 
been  won.  For  the  first  time — notwithstanding  the  frequent 
occasions,  to  take  the  present  ivar  alone,  in  which  they  had 
already  been  used — have  modern  naval  weapons  shown  the  full 
effect  of  which  they  are  capable.  As  to  many  details  of  the 
memorable  engagement  we  are  as  yet  without  information,  the 
politic  reticence  of  the  Jajianese  Government  being  still  main¬ 
tained  on  a  variety  of  points  of  interest.  The  knowledge  of  the 
successive  phases  of  the  battle  which  we  do  possess  is  principally, 
it  would  be  no  great  exaggeration  to  say  almost  exclusively, 
derived  from  one  side — that  of  the  victors.*  We  know  enough, 
however,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  general  view  of 
the  action,  an  account  of  which  we  purpose  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  early  history  of  the  so-called 
‘  Baltic  Fleet,’  the  great  force  imder  the  orders  of  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  which  met  its  fate  in  the  Japan  Sea.  Most  of 
it,  known  as  the  ‘  Second  Squadi'on,’  left  Russia  in  October 
1904.  Before  it  had  got  as  far  on  its  voyage  to  the  Far  East 
as  the  Straits  of  Dover,  its  proceedings  had  occasioned  the 
occurrence  off  the  Dogger  Bank  which  will  be  long  remembered 
as  ‘  The  North  Sea  Incident.’  This  portion  of  the  force  was 
under  Admiral  Rojdestvensky’s  immediate  command.  It  spent 
a  considerable  time  in  French  waters,  and  made  its  last  start  to 

*  A  small  amount  of  information — sometimes  official — comes  to 
us  from  the  Russian  side,  and  most  of  it  seems  trustworthy.  Little 
if  any  credence,  however,  can  be  given  to  the  alleged  report  of 
Admiral  Rojdestvensky,  published,  as  telegraphed  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  in  the  Paris  newspaper  ‘  Liberte,’  and  republished  in  London. 
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croue  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Madagascar.  On  April  9,  being  then 
composed  of  twenty-six  fighting  vessels — from  battleships  to 
‘auxiliary’  cruisers  and  destroyers — and  nineteen  colliers  and 
other  attendants,  it  passed  Singapore.  Though  it  was,  in  the 
circumstances,  practically  a  peace  operation.  Admiral  Rojdest- 
vensky’s  conduct  of  this  large  and  very  heterogeneous  body  of 
vessels  throughout  the  long  voyage  without  accident  was  a  very 
creditable  performance.  It  was  all  the  more  creditable  because 
of  the  ine-\pcrienco  of  most  of  the  officers  and  men  belonging 
to  the  ships,  and  the  discontent  of  many.  We  may  say  of 
Rojdcstvensky,  what  perhaps  would  be  true  of  a  great  many 
ofiicors  in  many  navies,  that  in  peace  service,  however  arduous 
and  perplexing,  he  had  done  well,  and  had  established  a  right  to 
be  considered  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity.  Less  fortunate 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had  to  be  subjected  to  the 
searching  test  imposed  by  high  command  in  battle.  In  war, 
mdeed,  admirals  are  tried  as  by  fire. 

The  Second  Squadron  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  made  a  prolonged 
stay  on  the  coast  of  Annam,  in  the  waters  of  French  Indo-China, 
and  was  there  reinforced  by  the  ‘  Third  Squadron  ’  under 
Admiral  Nebogatolf.  The  persistent  use  of  neutral  waters  by  a 
belligerent  in  the  act  of  advancing  to  encounter  liis  antagonist 
promised  to  raise,  and  but  for  the  result  of  the  great  battle 
would  almost  certainly  have  raised,  in  menacing  form,  questions 
of  international  law  of  the  utmost  gravity.  Never  since  the 
war  began  was  the  demeanour  of  the  Japanese  people  more 
admirable.  Knowing,  as  nearly  every  adult  in  Japan  knew, 
that  the  whole  course  of  the  war  might  be  altered  and  the  future 
of  their  country  imperilled  by  a  Russian  naval  victory,  the 
Japanese  regarded  the  continued  hospitality  of  a  neutral  to  the 
Russian  fleet  with  deep  and  natural  resentment.  Foreign 
tourists  not  specially  observant  could  not  help  perceiving  what 
the  general  feeling  in  Japan  was.  Yet  the  nation  never  lost  its 
admirable  composure,  but  gave  to  the  world,  in  addition  to 
many  a  one  already  given,  another  lesson  in  dignity.  On 
May  14  the  Russian  fleet  finally  quitted  neutral  waters. 

It  passed  south  of  Formosa  through  the  Balintang*  sectnmof 
the  Bashee  Channel  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Vladivostock,  sooner 
or  later,  was  known  to  be  Admiral  Rojdestvensky’s  objective. 
There  were  four  ways  of  getting  there.  Of  these,  that  round 
the  north  of  Yezo  (Hokkaido),  through  the  Laperouse  or  Soya 
Straits,  was  impracticable,  if  only  on  account  of  the  greater 


*  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  Russian  oliicei  who  was  in 
the  fleet. 
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length  of  the  voyage  necessary  if  it  were  taken,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  serious  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  ships’  coal. 
The  second  route,  by  the  Tsugaru  Straits,  between  Hokkaido  and 
the  main  island  of  Japan,  would  have  been  only  some  850  miles 
longer  than  that  which  was  in  fact  taken,  and,  as  the  Russians 
were  accompanied  by  colliers,  from  which,  till  in  Formosan 
waters,  they  supplied  themselves,  their  ‘  coal  endurance  ’ 
would  most  likely  have  allowed  them  to  go  by  it,  and  it  would 
have  been  free  from  some  of  the  disadvantages  which  the  Korean 
Straits  route  forced  upon  them.  The  last-named  straits  might 
have  been  approached  either  by  the  Formosa  Channel  west  of 
the  island  which  gives  it  its  name,  or  by  the  waters  east  of  that 
island.  The  difference  in  distance  is  not  great :  the  distance  by 
the  latter  of  the  two  routes,  the  one  which  Rojdestvensky  by 
I)assing  through  the  Bashee  Channel  had  chosen,  being  only 
about  100  miles  greater  than  that  by  the  former. 

In  nothing  throughout  the  war  have  the  Japanese  shown 
more  ingenuity  than  in  watching  their  enemy  and  gaining 
information  about  his  movements.  A  good  deal  has  been 
written — by  foreigners,  of  course — to  show  that  the  Japanese 
‘  divined  ’  Rojdestvensky’s  intention  of  trying  to  pass  through 
the  Korean  Straits  in  his  attempt  to  get  to  Vladivostock.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  the  Japanese  have  exhibited  no  pre¬ 
dilection  for  doing,  it  is  allowing  the  result  of  an  important 
belligerent  operation  to  depend  on  a  happy  guess.  They  have 
recourse  to  the  more  prosaic  and  much  more  trustworthy  method 
of  keeping  an  eye  on  their  enemy,  and  sending  in  a  stream  of 
reports  about  his  proceedings.  As  anyone  who  knew  anything 
of  their  navy  would  have  expected  them  to  do,  they  took 
special  steps  to  look  out  for  Rojdestvensky  and  his  fleet.  ‘  A 
‘  certain  squadron,’  as  the  Japanese  themselves  state,  ‘  had  been 
‘  stationed  in  Formosan  waters  as  the  advanced  guard  of  their 
‘  fleet.’  Having  seen  the  Russians  through  the  Bashee  Channel, 
and  carefully  observed  their  movements,  the  commander  of  this 
squadron  ascertained  how  they  were  proceeding.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  steamed  homewards,  hanging  on,  apparently,  to  his 
enemy’s  rear  as  long  as  desirable,  and  no  doubt  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  signal  and  telegrapli  stations  on  his  way.  Duly 
warned  by  its  advance  guard,  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  Korean 
Channel  ‘  sent  out  scouts  in  the  direction  from  which  the  enemy 
‘  was  expected.’ 

The  departure  of  the  Russians  from  the  coast  of  Annam  was 
known  at  Hong  Kong  on  May  17,  and  must  have  been  known 
in  Japan  at  least  as  early.  On  the  19th,  having  passed  through 
the  Bashee  Channel,  their  fleet  took  advantage  of  calm  weather 
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and  coaled  in  the  open  sea.  On  the  20th  and  2l8t  it  steered  to 
the  eastward ;  and  on  the  22nd,  availing  itself  of  another  fine 
day,  it  coaled  again.*  The  fleet  then  turned  northward,  and 
on  the  24th  or  25th  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Wusung,  where  trans- 
^  ports  destined  for  Shanghai  were  detached.  The  Japanese  fleet, 

evidently  by  means  of  its  scouts  or  lookout  ships,  ‘  came  into 
‘direct  contact  with  Rojdestvensky’s  fleet,  for  the  first  time 
‘  after  the  latter’s  departure  from  the  Annamese  shore,  some- 
‘  where  in  the  eastern  sea  to  the  south  of  Kiushiu  on  May  26.’ 
On  the  same,  if  not  the  previous,  day  a  report  was  telegraphed 
from  Shanghai  that  a  Russian  force  of  twenty-seven  warships 
had  been  sighted  at  the  Saddle  Islands,  north  of  the  Chusan 
group,  rather  more  than  300  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Korean  Straits.  Consequently  it  must  have  been  known  in 
Japan  in  good  time  that  Rojdestvensky  had  committed  himself 
to  an  attempt  to  pass  through  the  straits  in  question.  What 
was  now  necessary  was  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  he  would 
appear  in  them,  and  which  of  the  two  channels,  the  one  to  the 
eastward  or  the  one  to  the  westward  of  Tsushima,  he  would 
select  for  his  passage. 

About  5  A.M.  on  May  27  one  of  the  Japanese  scouts,  the 
j  ‘  Shinanu-Maru  ’ — her  name  shows  her  to  have  been  a  commis- 

Isioned  merchant  steamer — sighted  the  advancing  Russians  south 
of  Quelpart  Island.  She  immediately  reported  their  appearance 
by  wireless  telegraph  to  Admiral  Togo,  adding  that  the  strangers 
were  apparently  shaping  a  course  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
eastern  channel  between  Tsushima  and  Japan.  Two  hours  later, 
■  or  about  7  a.m.,  the  cruiser  ‘  Izumi,’  the  left  or  port  wing  ship 

of  an  inner  cordon  of  scouts,  reported  that  the  Russians  had 
reached  a  point  twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  Uku-Shima, 
which  island  is  about  forty-six  miles  south  of  Tsushima,  and  were 
proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Between  10  a.m.  and 

111  a.m.  Vice-Admiral  Kataoka,  with  a  squadron  ‘  which,’  says  a 
Japanese  account,  ‘  did  not  consist  of  powerful  warships,’  and,  in 
fact,  comprised,  according  to  an  official  Russian  report,  the  old 
and  rather  slow  cruiser  ‘  Matsushima  ’  and  ‘  Hashidate,’  besides,  as 
we  know  from  Japanese  sources,  the  ‘  Itsukushima’  and  ‘Izumi,’ 
came  in  touch  with  the  Russian  fleet  between  Iki  Island  and 
.  Tsushima.  Kataoka  was  accompanied  by  two  ‘  sections  ’  under 

I  Vice-Admiral  Dewa,  whose  flag  was  flying  in  the  ‘  Kasagi,’  and 

I  Rear-Admiral  (Masamichi)  Togo.  These  sections  contained  the 


*  These  details  are  taken  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Captain 
Ito  at  a  meeting  of  the  Toho  Kyokai  on  June  26  (‘Japan  Times’ 
[Weekly  Ed.],  July  1,  1905). 
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fast  cruisers  of  moderate  or  small  size  ‘  Chitose/  ‘  Niitaka,’  ‘  Otowa,’ 
‘  Suma,’  and  ‘  Akitsusliima.’  The  Russians  opened  fire  on  these 
ships,  and  supposed  that  they  had  driven  them  away.  What 
really  hap})ened  was  that  the  Japanese  withdrew,  proceeding 
well  into  the  Korean  Straits,  in  the  expectation,  which  was  not 
disappointed,  that  the  Russians  would  follow  them.  ‘  Kataoka,’ 
say  the  Japanese,  ‘  led  the  Russians  into  a  trap.’  He  may  not 
have  really  done  tliis,  because  Rojdestvensky  was  already 
committed  to  attempting  the  straits  ;  but  he  was  certainly  able 
to  give  information  of  the  greatest  value  to  his  commander-in- 
chief.  Speaking  of  Kataoka’s,  Dewa’s,  and  (Masamichi)  Togo’s 
proceedings.  Admiral  Togo,  the  commander-in-chief,  says  : 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  firing  by  the  enemy,  these  sections 
of  our  fleet  maintained  uninterrupted  touch  with  the  enemy  as  far 
as  Okino-Shima,  all  the  while  constantly  and  minutely  telegraphing 
to  me  about  the  condition  of  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  the  thick  mist 
which  confined  the  vision  to  within  five  nautical  miles,  the  infor¬ 
mation  thus  received  enabled  me  at  a  distance  of  several  tens  of 
miles  to  form  a  vivid  picture  in  my  mind  of  the  condition  of  the 
enemy.  I  was  thus  able,  before  I  could  see  him  with  my  own  eyes, 
to  know  that  the  enemy’s  fighting  sections  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Squadrons  ;  that  they  were  accompanied  by 
seven  *  special-service  ships  ;  that  the  enemy’s  ships  were  disposed 
in  a  double  column  formation  ;  that  their  main  strength  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  their  right  column,  with  the  special-service  ships  at 
their  rear ;  that  the  enemy’s  rate  of  speed  was  about  12  knots ; 
that  the  enemy  were  continuing  to  steam  in  a  north-easterly  direc¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth.  On  the  strength  of  this  information  I  was  able 
to  form  a  mental  resolution  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  main  strength 
of  my  fleet  near  Okino-Shima,  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  open  the  attack  on  the  head  of  the  enemy’s  left  column.’ 

We  are  still  ignorant  of  much  of  the  procedure  of  the  Russians ; 
but  in  face  of  this  clear  statement  of  the  advantages  derived  by 
the  Japanese  from  careful  scouting  and  intelligent  use  of  the 
wireless  telegraph,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  absence 
of  both  on  the  other  side.  Several  of  the  Russian  ships  were 
furnished  with  wireless  telegraph  apparatus ;  yet  there  is  not 
a  sign  of  their  having  used  it  to  convey  information,  or  even  to 
disconcert  their  adversary’s  telegraphing  operations. 

The  opposing  fleets  being  now  nearly  in  each  other’s  presence, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  their  strength.  Of  the  Russian  force  we 
have  a  detailed  enumeration,  which  may  be  accepted  as  per¬ 
fectly  accurate,  given  by  Admiral  Togo  in  his  oHicial  report, 

*  In  a  supplementary  report  Admiral  Togo  gives  the  names  of 
six  special-service  Russian  ships  and  one  auxiliary  cruiser. 
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in  which  he  naniea  and  accounts  for  every  Russian  ship  and 
auxiliary  vessel  present  in  the  battle.  It  is  less  easy  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  amount  of  the  Japanese  force.  The  wise  and 
well-maintained  secrecy  which  has  been  so  notable  a  factor  of 
the  success  of  Japan  in  this  war  has  not  even  yet  been  entirely 
given  up.  If  we  take  the  name  of  every  ship  mentioned  in 
Admiral  Togo’s  report  and  in  the  report  on  the  casualties  amongst 
officers  and  men,  we  may  feel  fairly  confident  that  we  can  make 
out  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  Japanese  ships,  larger  than  destroyers, 
engaged  in  the  battle ;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  not  have  included 
in  it  any  that  were  not.  When  we  come  to  the  Japanese  torpedo- 
craft — destroyers  and  torpedo-boats — we  are  met  by  a  special 
difficulty.  Both  in  the  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  and  in 
.\dmiral  Togo’s  report,  the  destroyers  are  in  some  cases  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  and  in  others  merely  by  the  number  of  their 
flotillas.  Torpedo-boats  are  rarely  specified,  but,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  referred  to  as  being  in  flotillas  or  groups.  The  number 
of  individuals  in  a  flotilla  is  not  reported.  We  believe  that  it  was 
not  exactly  uniform.  By  taking  the  lower  number,  three,  we 
shall  not  exaggerate  the  aggregate  Japanese  torpedo-craft  force. 
The  Russians,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  one  report  put  it  at  forty 
to  sixty,  and  in  another  as  high  as  seventy  to  ninety  craft. 

In  order  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  relative  fighting 
efficiency  of  the  two  fleets,  the  vessels  composing  them  will  be 
divided  into  groups  as  follows  : 

Russian.  Japanese. 

Five  modern-type  battleships. —  Four  modern-type  battleships. — 

‘  Kuiaz  Suvaroff,’  ‘  Orel,’  ‘  Mikasa,’  ‘  Shikishima,’ 

‘  Imperator  .\lexander  III.,’  ‘  Asahi,’  ‘  Fuji.’ 

‘  Borodino,’  ‘  Oslyabya.’ 

Three  older-type  battl^hips. —  One  older-type  battleship. — ‘  Chin- 

‘  Navarin,’  ‘  Sissoi  Veliky,’  yen.’  * 

‘  Imperator  Nicholas  I.’ 

Three  coast-defence  ships. — ‘  Ad¬ 
miral  Apraxiue,’  ‘  Admiral 
Ushakoff ,’  ‘  Admiral  Seniaviu.’ 

Threeolder-typeannouredcruiscrs.  Eiyht  modern-tyim  armoured 
—  ‘  Admiral  NakhimofI,’  cruisers. — ‘  Nisshin,’  ‘  Kasu- 

‘  Dimitri  Donskoi,’  ‘  Vladi-  ga,’  ‘  Adzuma,’  ‘  Idzumo,’ 

mir  Monomakh.’  •  ‘  Asama,’  ‘  Tokiwa,’  ‘  Iwatc,’ 

I  ‘  Yakumo.’  ^  j 

*  The  Japanese  counted  this  ship  as  about  equal  to  the  ‘  Imperator 
Nicholas  I.’  By  an  order  of  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Marine,  dated 
June  6,  1905,  the  ‘  Iki  ’  (late  ‘  Nicholas  I.’)  is  placed  on  the  list  of 
battleships  next  to  the  ’  Chinyen,* 
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Russian.  Japanese. 

Six  modern-type  protected  cruisers.  Seven  modern-type  protected 
‘  Aurora,’  ‘  Oleg,’  ‘  Jemchug,’  cruisers. — ‘  Chitose,’  ‘  Kas- 

‘  Izumrud,’  ‘  Svietlana,’  agi,’  ‘  Tsushima,’  ‘  Niitaka,* 

‘  Almaz.’  I  ‘  Otowa,’  ‘  Suma,’  ‘  Akashi.’ 

j  Six  older -type  protected  cruisers.— 
I  ‘  Hashidate,’  ‘  Itsukushima,’ 
I  ‘  Matsushima,’  ‘  Naniwa,’ 

I  ‘  Akitsushima,’  ‘  Chiyoda.’ 

Two  small  cruisers. — ‘  Chihaya,’ 

!  ‘  Tatsuta.’ 

,  One  despatch  vessd. — ‘  Arare.’ 

Omitting  the  Japanese  despatch  vessel,  the  above  lists  give 
us  twenty  Russian  ships  against  twenty-eight  Japanese. 

Russian.  i  Japanese. 

Nine  tcrpedo-boat  destroyers. —  Fourteen  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

‘  Biedovi,’  ‘  Vidny,’  ‘  Bystri,’  ‘  Asagiri,*  ‘  Usugurao,’  ‘  Ake- 
‘  Gromki  ’  (name  doubtful),  bono,’  ‘  Ikusuchi,’  ‘  Oboro,’ 

‘  Bodry,’  ‘  Blevastchy,’  ‘  Gro-  ‘  Shiranui,’  ‘  Fubuki,’  ‘  Mura- 

miashtchi,’  ‘  Bravi.’  komo,’  ‘  Sazanami,’  ‘  Aka- 

tsuki,’  ‘  Kagero,’  ‘  bhiraku- 
mo,’  ‘  Yugiri.’ 

Eleven  torpedo-boat  flotillas  (about 
thirty-three  boats  in  all).— 
The  1st,  7th,  9th,  10th,  llthj 
luth,  IGth,  17th,  18th,  19tb, 

I  20th. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  on  each  side  several  special- 
service  vessels.  One  of  those  on  the  Russian  side  was  equipped 
as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  and  is  classed  apart.  One  was  a  re¬ 
pairing  ship,  and  one  or  two  were  tugs.  As  some  of  the 
Russian  vessels  were  sunk,  and  all  were  fired  upon  and  mostly 
lost  ofiicers  and  men,  their  casualties  go  to  fill  up  the  total 
reported,  and  both  they  and  their  crews  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.* 

Russian.  |  Japanese. 

Six  special-service  vessels. —  Seven  special-service  vessels.— 

‘  Kamschatka,’  ‘  Irtish,’  ‘  Kumano-Maru,’  ‘  Manshu- 
(?)  ‘Anadyr,’  ‘  Rusi,’  ‘  Korea,’  Maru,’  ‘  America- Maru,’ 

‘  Suveri.’  i  ‘  Kasuga-Maru,’  ‘  Shinanu- 

One  auxiliary  cruiser. — ‘  Ural.’  Maru,’  ‘  Tainan-Maru,’  ‘  Ya- 

!  wata-Maru.’ 

*  There  were  also  two  Russian  hospital  ships,  both  of  which 
were  brought  into  port  by  the  Japanese.  One  was  detained  for 
breaches  of  international  law,  the  other  was  released. 
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The  Russians  maintain  that  the  ‘  four  transports  and  two 
‘tugs  that  accompanied  the  fleet  were  a  great  drawback  and 
‘  hindrance  of  operations.’  No  such  complaint  of  their  special- 
service  vessels  comes  from  the  Japanese.  On  the  contrary,  one 
of  them,  the  ‘  Shinanu-Maru,’  already  mentioned  as  Wving 
sighted  the  enemy  early  on  May  27,  did  such  good  service  that 
her  officers  and  men  received  the  special  honour  of  a  kanjo,  or 
letter  of  thanks,  a  distinction  highly  prized  in  the  army  and 
navy  of  Japan. 

The  guns  carried  by  the  two  fleets,  apart  from  their  destroyers 
and  special-service  vessels,  were  : 


- 

Russian 

Japaneses 

12-inch . 

26 

23 

10-inch . 

7 

3 

9-inch . 

12 

0 

8-inch . 

12 

34 

6-inch . 1 

151 

192 

4’7-inch  .... 

38 

98 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  had  a  considerable  preponder¬ 
ance  in  guns  of  the  medium  and  lighter  natures ;  whereas  of 
the  heavier  natures,  10-inch  and  12-inch,  the  Russians  had  a 
majority  almost  equally  marked.  It  is  worth  notice  that  each 
side  had  in  its  modern-type  battleships  the  same  number  of 
the  powerful  12-inch  guns — viz.,  sixteen,  the  remainder  being 
scattered  amongst  less  important  ships.  Guns  are  not  the  only 
offensive  appliances  in  the  armament  of  modern  men-of-war. 
All  the  battleships  on  both  sides  and,  with  few  exceptions — and 
those  only  on  the  Japanese  side — the  cruisers  also  were  equipped 
with  tubes  for  launching  torpedoes.  Of  these  the  Russians  had 
ninety-four  and  the  Japanese  ninety-seven.  As  far  as  is  known, 
throughout  an  action  continuing  for  two  days  not  a  single 
torpedo  was  launched  from  any  one  of  these  191  tubes,  and,  if 
any  were  launched,  no  torpedo  so  used  destroyed  an  enemy. 
The  installation  of  a  torpedo  armament  on  board  battleships 
and  cruisers  has  modifled  in  no  small  degree  their  internal 
design,  and  has  been  in  that  and  in  other  ways  a  cause  of  great 
expense.  The  introduction  of  it  is  to  be  trac^  to  insufficiently 
considered  inferences  from  events  in  the  American  civil  war,  in 
which  the  destructive  effect  of  explosion  produced  in  close 
proximity  to  the  under-water  part  of  a  ship’s  hull  had  been 
repeatedly  observed. 

The  battleships  of  both  fleets,  even  those  of  the  latest  date 
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had  their  bows  constructed  for  ramming.  Not  only  was  no 
attempt  made  at  attacking  with  the  ram,  but  neither  in  the 
recent  battle  nor  throughout  the  whole  war  has  such  a  mode 
of  attack  been  thought  of.  Here  again  a  hasty  deduction — 
this  time  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Lissa — has 
needlessly  affected  the  design  of  the  most  important  class  of 
ships  for  nearly  forty  years. 

In  the  totals  of  the  personnel  of  the  opposing  fleets  there  was 
a  wide  difference,  the  figures  being  : 


— 

Russian 

JapanoRc 

Men-of-war . 

10,289 

12,414 

Special-service  ships  . 

1,()00* 

1,800* 

Destroyers . 

528 

820 

Auxiliary  cruiser 

3.50* 

0 

Torpedo-boats  .... 

0 

748 

Total  .... 

12,767 

15,782 

The  strategic  advantages  of  a  position  near  the  Korean  Straits 
had  made  it  a  practical  certainty  that  the  Japanese  fleet  would 
await,  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  approach  of  its  antagonist. 
Proximity  to  the  important  naval  port  and  dockyard  of  Sasebo 
was  a  great  advantage  in  itself.  The  distance  from  Tsushima 
to  Vladivostock  is  not  much  greater  than  that  from  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Tsugaru  to  that  seaport.  As  the 
Japanese  commander-in-chief  would  be  in  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation  with  many  places  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  as  well  as  in  the 
islands  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  empire,  his  scouting 
vessels  and  ‘  advanced  squadron  ’  would  be  able  to  give  him 
early  information  should  his  enemy  make  for  the  Straits  of 
Tsugaru  ;  in  fact,  a  station  in  the  Korean  Straits  had  the  merit 
of  enabling  the  fleet  which  occupied  it  to  move  on  interior 
lines  The  particular  place  at  w’hich  the  Japanese  fleet  should 
lie  depended  on  several  considerations.  Of  these  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  one  was  facility  of  concealing  its  proceedings.  Concealment 
could  be  most  effectually  maintained,  w'hilst  not  impeding  the 
receipt  of  intelligence,  by  selecting  a  place  in  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  Japan,  and  yet  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
line  of  traffic  that  preventing  visits  to  it  or  departures  from  it 
would  be  practicable  without  attracting  special  attention.  Every 
necessary  condition  was  fulfilled  by  the  great  inlet  near  Ma.sanpho, 
in  Southern  Korea,  called,  in  our  newspapers,  Chin-hai  Bay. 

*  Estimated. 
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A  fleet  lying  in  it  would  be  hidden  from  passing  strangers  by 
the  island  named  on  our  charts  and  maps  Cargado  or  Kobe. 
Admiral  Togo  was  there  with  his  fleet  when,  in  the  early  morning, 
the  news  of  Admiral  Rojdestvensky’s  appearance  south  of 
Quelpart  Island  was  telegraphed  to  him  through  his  chain  of 
scouts  and  look-out  vessels.  He  at  once  put  to  sea,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Korean  Straits,  making  for 
a  point  about  eighty  miles  off — say,  six  and  a  half  hours’  steaming 
— and  about  ten  miles  north  of  Okino-Shima,  an  islet  also  named 
on  British  charts  Kotsu-Shima  or  Colnet.  At  this  point  he 
arrived  about  noon  on  May  27,  with  the  battleship  squadron 
under  his  personal  command,  the  armoured  cruiser  squadron 
under  Vice-Admiral  Kamimura,  Vice-Admiral  Uriyu’s  detach¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  flagship  was  the  old  cruiser  ‘  Naniwa,’  and 
various  destroyer  flotillas.  There  was  a  strong  south-westerly 
breeze  and  a  high  sea.  The  weather  was  foggy,  but  ships  five 
miles  distant  could  be  made  out,  and,  as  proved  by  the  range 
at  which  the  Russians  opened  fire,*  were  generally  well  in  sight 
at  seven  or  eight  miles.  In  one  of  his  reports  Admiral  Togo 
says :  ‘  The  weather  was  very  misty,  so  that  even  when  there 
‘  was  no  smoke  of  guns  or  coal  the  xnsion  could  not  reach  beyond 
‘five  ri  (12|  miles).’  The  state  of  the  sea  was  such  that  the 
torpedo  flotillas  directly  under  Admiral  Togo’s  command  were 
ordered  to  take  shelter  in  Miura  Bay,  in  Tsushima. 

The  Japanese  fleet,  which  had  been  standing  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  altered  course  to  west  so  as  to  appear  on  the  left  of  the 
approaching  Russians.  About  1.30  p.m.  Vice-Admiral  Dewa, 
with  his  flagship  ‘  Kasagi,’  the  ‘  Chitose,’  and  the  rest  of  his  detach¬ 
ment,  joined  the  commander-in-chief,  Vice-Admiral  Kataoka's 
cruisers  still  keeping  touch  with  their  enemy.  For  several 
hours,  indeed  until  evening,  when  the  wind  went  down,  the  sea 
continued  to  be  too  rough  for  most  of  the  destroyers  and  torpedo- 
boats  to  work  effectively.  Consequently  the  first  stage  of  the 
battle  was  fought  out  and  the  issue  decided  by  the  ships’  guns. 
At  1.45  P.M.  Togo,  steering  west,  as  has  just  been  said,  first 
caught  sight  of  his  enemy  on  his  port  hand  a  few  miles  to  the 
south. 

He  made  out  the  Russian  main  body  in  two  columns.  Four 
battleships  of  the  ‘  Borodino  ’  type  were  the  leading  ships  of  the 
right  or  starboard  column,  which  the  ‘  Kniaz  Suvaroff,’  carrying 
Admiral  Rojdestvensky’s  flag,  headed.  The  ‘  Oslyabya,’  with 

•  Either  *  five  miles  ’  is  an  erroneous  translation,  in  English 
reports,  of  ‘  five  ft  ’ ;  or  at  a  distanct>  of  five  miles  a  ship  could  be 
m^e  out  so  distinctly  that  her  name  yvould  be  known.  ,  , 
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Admiral  Folkershamm,  led  the  left  or  port  column,  which, 
besides  that  ship,  contained  the  two  older-type  battleships 
‘  Sissoi  Veliky  ’  and  ‘  Navarin,’  and  the  old  armoured  cruiser 
‘  Admiral  Nakhimoff.’  These  were  followed  by  the  ‘  Imperator 
‘  Nicholas  I.’  and  three  coast-defence  ships.  Thrown  forward 
between  the  two  columns  were  the  fast  cruisers  ‘  Jemchug  ’ 
and  ‘  Izumrud.’  Well  astern  of  the  columns  ‘  were  dimly  ob- 
‘  served  through  the  mist,’  says  Admiral  Togo,  ‘  over  a  space 
’  of  several  miles,  a  long  line  of  ships,  including  a  detachment 
‘  consisting  of  the  “  Oleg,”  “  Aurora,”  and  cruisers  of  the  second 
‘  and  third  classes  ;  the  “  Dimitri  Donskoi,”  “  Vladimir  Mono- 
‘  “  makh,”  the  special-service  vessels,  and  so  on.’  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  stationed  the  most 
powerful  of  his  ships,  which,  like  Admiral  Togo,  he  kept  under 
his  immediate  command,  on  the  right-hand  or  starboard  side  of 
his  fleet  because  he  had  expected  the  Japanese  attack  to  come 
from  that  side,  and  not,  as  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  from  the 
other.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  did  so  for  well-known 
reasons  of  navigation,  it  being  the  custom  for  the  commander 
of  a  fleet  to  take  his  station  in  the  column  which  would  have  to 
pass  closest  to  the  shore  or  where  hydrographic  ‘  dangers  ’  are 
most  numerous.  The  port  column  of  a  fleet  standing  to  the 
north-eastward  through  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Korean 
Channel  would,  except  for  Tsushima,  have  an  open  sea  on  its 
port  hand,  and  would  have  the  starboard  column  between  it 
and  the  long  stretch  of  coast  and  many  outlying  dangers — 
formidable  in  foggy  weather — that  extend  from  the  Goto  Islands 
to  Iki-Shima.  It  being  impossible  to  be  certain  of  the  exact 
point  from  which  Togo  would  deliver  his  attack.  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky,  having  decided  to  move  in  two  columns,  did 
the  natural  and  proper  thing  in  putting  his  own  particular 
division  on  the  starboard  or  right-hand  side. 

At  1.55  P.M.  Admiral  Togo  gave  the  order  for  battle,  and 
accompanied  it  with  the  following  memorable  signal : 

‘the  rise  or  fall  of  the  empire  depends  upon  this 

ENGAGEMENT.  DO  YOUR  UTMOST,  EVERY  ONE  OF  YOU.’ 

This  message  deserves  to  stand  by  that  signalled  just  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  by  the  immortal  Nelson  at  the  opening  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar. 

The  Japanese  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers,  twelve  in 
all,  had  been  formed  into  a  special  group.  Two  armoured 
cruisers,  the  ‘  Nisshin  ’  and  ‘  Kasuga,’  under  Rear-Admiral  Misu, 
afterwards  wounded  in  the  action,  formed  part  of  the  battle¬ 
ship  division.  The  remaining  six,  under  Vice-Admiral  K^mi- 
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mura,  joined  that  division,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  acted  with  it.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Admiral  Togo, 
hy  combining  his  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers  into  one 
body,  neutralised  such  superiority  as  may  have  been  possessed 
by  the  Russians  owing  to  their  larger  number  of  battleships  of 
various  classes.  The  Japanese  combination,  as  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  story  of  the  battle,  proved  thoroughly  effec¬ 
tive.  Having  sighted  his  opponent,  Togo,  with  the  battleship 
squadron,  altered  course  to  south-west,  so  as  to  lead  his  enemy 
to  believe  that  he  meant  to  pass  him  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
his  own.  He  did  not  continue  to  steer  this  course  for  many 
minutes.  At  2.5  p.m.  he  ‘  suddenly  swung  round  to  the  east,’ 
and  pressed  obliquely  on  the  head  of  his  enemy’s  columns.  The 
two  sides  were  now  approaching  each  other  on  courses  which 
would  meet  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  We  are 
not  told  at  what  speed  the  Japanese  ships  were  proceeding  on 
their  new  course.  Admiral  Togo  has  informed  us  that,  when 
first  reported  in  the  early  morning  of  May  27,  the  Russians 
were  steaming  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  when  in  actual  combat  they  would  endeavour  to 
increase  their  rate  of  steaming,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Baron 
Ferjen,  captain  of  the  cruiser  ‘  Izumrud,’  which  escaped,  but 
was  afterwards  wrecked  in  Vladimir  Bay,  north  of  Vladivostock, 
stated  that  the  Russian  battleships  proceeded  at  a  speed  of 
fourteen  knots.  For  a  considerable  length  of  time  previous  to 
the  battle  the  extreme  speed  of  the  Japanese  battleships,  fixed 
hy  that  of  the  slowest  amongst  them,  had  been  fifteen  knots, 
a  rate  not  likely  to  have  been  fully  reached  during  the  varying 
manoeuvres  of  a  general  action.  Togo  had,  in  fact,  turned  to 
the  eastward  at  a  point  from  which  he  was  able,  without  material 
increase  of  speed,  to  pass  ahead  of  his  adversary’s  columns, 
which  for  some  time  maintaineol  the  course  that  they  had  been 
steering. 

This  movement  of  Togo’s  across  the  Russians’  line  of  advance, 
from  which  it  resulted  in  heading  them  off,  gave  him  a  great 
tactical  advantage,  an  advantage,  be  it  observed,  made  possible 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  continued  by  the  tactics  adopted  by 
Rojdestvensky.  The  Russian  formation  in  two  columns  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  masking  the  fire  of  some  of  their  own 
ships,  which  were  at  no  greater  distance  from  some  of  the 
Japanese  leading  ships  than  several  consorts  of  the  latter,  which 
had  only  the  masking  Russian  column  to  deal  with,  were  from 
the  last-named  body.  The  chief  vice  of  Rojdestvensky’s  tactical 
method,  however,  was  his  contempt  of  the  principle  that  your 
line  should  be  formed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to 
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the  direction  in  which  the  enemy  bears  from  you.  This  principle 
Togo  respected,  with  the  important  consequence  that,  as  he  says, 
he  was  able  to  ‘  concentrate  a  fierce  fire  on  the  two  warships 
‘  which  were  at  the  head  of  the  enemy’s  lines.’  At  2.8  p.m. 
the  Russians  opened  fire  at  a  range  said  to  have  been  as  great 
as  twelve  thousand  metres  (over  six  miles).*  The  Japanese 
exhibited  more  self-restraint,  and  reserved  their  fire  till  they 
had  got  within  six  thousand  metres. 

The  concentration  of  the  fire  of  the  entire  battleship  and 
armoured  cruiser  squadron,  under  Admiral  Togo’s  personal  com¬ 
mand,  soon  overwhelmed  the  ‘  Oslyabya,’  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  port  column.  She  fell  out  of  the  line,  a  fire  breaking 
out  on  board  her.  The  Japanese  concentrated  fire 

‘  increased  in  efficiency  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  distance. 
The  enemy’s  flagship  “  Kniaz  Suvaroff  ”  and  the  “  Imperator  Alex¬ 
ander  III.,”  which  was  second  in  the  line,  fell  off  from  the  line,  a 
severe  fire  having  broken  out  on  board  those  battleships.  The  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  enemy’s  formation  became  more  and  more  evident, 
and  fire  occurred  on  board  several  vessels  which  were  bringing  up 
the  enemy’s  rear.  The  smoke  carried  by  the  westerly  (sic)  wind  f 
covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea,  and,  combining  with  the  fog, 
completely  enveloped  the  enemy’s  fleet,  so  that  our  battleship 
squadron  was  compelled  to  suspend  gun-fire  for  a  while.  Our  fleet 
also  sustained  more  or  less  damage.  The  “  Asama  ”  was  struck  by 
three  shells  near  the  water-line  aft.  She  had  her  steering-gear 
damaged,  and  also  began  to  leak  badly.  She  had,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  line  of  battle  for  a  while,  though  shortly  afterwards,  having 
effected  provisional  repairs,  she  was  able  to  rejoin  the  line.’ — Togo's 
Official  Report.  + 

Thus,  whilst  the  Japanese  had  suffered  only  the  temporary 
disablement  of  one  armoured  cruiser,  the  Russians  had  prac¬ 
tically  lost  two  of  their  largest,  and  one  somewhat  smaller,  but 
still  important,  battleships.  Togo  saw  at  2.45  p.m. — thirty- 
seven  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the  action — that  ‘  the 
‘  issue  of  the  day  was  already  decided.’  Such  is  the  power  of 
modern  naval  weapons  when  wielded  by  properly  trained  crews 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  tactician  ! 

The  Russian  columns,  unable  to  stand  against  the  concen¬ 
trated  and  well-aimed  fire  directed  at  their  heads  by  the  Japanese, 
were  pressed  from  the  north-east,  the  direction  in  which  they 
had  been  steering,  first  towards  the  east  and  then  towards  the 
south-east.  ‘  About  3  P.M.,’  reports  Admiral  Togo,  ‘  our  force 

*  In  naval  language  ‘  miles  ’  are  always  sea  or  nautical  miles. 

I  Admiral  Togo  in  other  places  says  it  was  south-west. 

+  Japan  Times  (Weekly  Ed.),  June  17^  1905,  p.  431. 
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‘was  already  ahead  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.’  This  statement 
enables  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  difference  in  speed 
between  the  two  fleets.  Fire  had  been  ojiened  by  the  Russians 
at  a  range  slightly  exceeding  six  miles.  The  contending  forces 
were  steering  converging  courses  about  forty-five  degrees  apart. 
In  fifty-two  minutes  the  Japanese  line,  which  had  begun  to 
fire  at  a  range  of  0,000  metres,  was  ahead  of  the  Russian, 
which  latter  had  got  into  ‘  an  irregular  single  column.’  It  was 
probably  at  this  moment  that  the  range,  as  stated  in  some 
Japanese  reports,  had  decrea.sed  to  3,000  or  2,500  metres. 
Allowing  some  forcing  off  of  the  Russian  line  from  its  original, 
nearly  north-east,  course,  the  time  taken  by  the  Japanese  ships 
to  head  it  would  not  indicate  a  speed  on  their  part  exceeding 
greatly,  or  at  all,  that  of  the  Russian  ships  which  they  were 
engaging. 

The  Russians  suddenly  altered  course  to  the  north,  as  if 
intent  on  turning  the  Japanese  rear  and  escaping  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  The  Japanese  ships  altered  course  sixteen  points  together 
—that  is,  all  turned  at  the  same  time  and  steered  in  a  direction 
exactly  opposite  to  that  previously  followed — the  battleships 
being  headed  by  the  armoured  cruiser  ‘  Nisshin.’  The  armoured 
cruiser  squadron  performed  the  same  operation  and  followetl 
the  battleships,  the  Russians  being  pressed  to  the  south  and 
subjected  to  a  galling  fire.  The  ‘  Oslyabya,’  already  hors  de 
combat,  was  sunk  at  3.10  p.m.  The  Russian  official  report, 
ba.sed  on  the  statements  of  survivors  of  her  crew  taken  to 
Vladivostock  in  the  cruiser  ‘  Almaz  ’  and  the  destroyer  ‘  Bravi,’ 
says :  ‘The  first  two  Japanese  shells  caused  a  leak  in  the 
‘  “  Oslyabya,”  and  water  poured  in  with  such  force  that  she 
‘  heeled  over,  and  about  three  o’clock  turned  turtle.’ 

The  ‘  Kniaz  Suvaroff  ’  also  had  to  quit  the  line,  but  continued 
to  keep  up  a  vigorous  fire.  Admiral  Rojdestvensky,  who  hatl 
been  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  was  transferred 
from  her,  with  some  of  his  staff,  to  the  destroyer  ‘  Biedovi.’  * 
The  ‘  Borodino  ’  took  the  ‘  Kniaz  Suvaroff’s  ’  station  at  the 
head  of  the  line.  At  four  o’clock  the  ‘  Sissoi  Veliky  ’  was  forced 
out  of  the  line  whilst  her  crew  were  extinguisliing  a  fire,  which 
having  been  done  she  resumed  her  station.  The  Russian  fleet 
then  manoeuvred  to  shield  the  ‘  Kniaz  Suvaroff,’  but  it  had 
got  into  great  confusion,  and  was  making  its  way  to  the  east¬ 
ward  as  well  as  it  could.  The  Japanese  battleship  squadron 
again  turned  sixteen  points  together,  thus  retracing  its  steps, 
and,  being  followed  by  the  armoured  cruisers,  continued  to 


*  Called  in  error,  in  a  Russian  report^  ‘  Burni.’ 
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cannonade  the  Russians  till  4.45  p.m.,  driving  them  more  and 
more  to  the  south.  Though  he  had  attached  Vice-Admiral 
Kamimura’s  six  armoured  cruisers  to  his  own  battleship  divi¬ 
sion,  Togo  left  to  that  flag-officer  suitable  freedom  of  action. 
Whilst  conforming  generally  to  the  commander-in-chief’s  move¬ 
ments,  Kamimura  manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring  his  armoured 
cruisers  temporarily  into  a  line  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that 
fonned  by  the  Japanese  battleship  division.  The  Japanese,  as 
it  were,  moved  for  a  time  along  two  sides  of  a  square,  the 
Ru3.sians  being  within  the  re-entering  angle  thus  formed,  and  being 
consequently  cannonaded  from  two  quarters.  A  torpedo  attack 
was  made  at  .3.40  p.m.  upon  the  disabled  ‘  Kniaz  Suvaroff,’ 
which  ship  had  lost  one  mast  and  two  funnels,  and  had  but 
little  power  of  movement  left.  This  attack  failed.  A  secoml 
one,  made  about  4.45  by  the  ‘  Susuki  ’  destroyer  flotilla,  par¬ 
tially  succeeded,  and  the  Russian  battleship  heeled  over  ten 
degrees.  Nevertheless  she  remained  afloat.  In  the  evening 
Vice-Admiral  Uryu,  on  board  the  ‘  Naniwa,’  with  his  detach¬ 
ment  and  that  of  Rear-Admiral  (Masamichi)  Togo,  came  upon 
the  ‘  Kniaz  Suvaroff  ’  and  the  repairing  ship  ‘  Kamchatka,’  also 
lying  disabled.  The  latter  was  promptly  sent  to  the  bottom. 
The  ‘  Fujimoto  ’  destroyer  flotilla  then  attacked  the  ‘  Kniaz 
‘  Suvaroff.’  ‘  The  latter,’  says  Admiral  Togo,  with  evident 
admiration  for  a  gallant  enemy,  resisted  to  the  last,  ‘  firing  a 
‘  small  gun  mounted  at  the  stern  ;  but  she  was  twice  torpedokl, 
‘  and  eventually  sank  at  7.20  p.m.’ 

When  the  action  between  the  battleships  of  the  two  sides 
began.  Admirals  Kataoka,  Uryu,  Dewa,  and  (Masamichi)  Togo 
hatl  been  sent  off  with  their  cruisers  to  engage  the  corresponding 
ships  in  the  Russian  fleet.  ‘  In  pursuance  of  the  previously 
‘  fixed  arrangement,’  the  Japanese  cruisers  steam^  to  the 
south,  and  came  upon  the  rear  of  their  enemy,  who  was  advancing 
towards  the  point  which  the  others  had  left.  At  2.45  p.m. 
Uryu’s  and  Dewa’s  detachments,  maintaining  touch  with  each 
other,  first  opened  fire  ‘  in  reversed  lines  ’ — which  apparently 
means  that  the  combatants  were  steering  in  opposite  directions 
— on  the  Russian  cruiser  squadron,  compriring  the  fast  cruisers 
‘  Oleg,’  ‘  Aurora,’  ‘  Svietlana,’  and  ‘  Almaz,’  and  also  the  slower 
ships  ‘  Dimitri  Donskoi  ’  and  ‘  Vladimir  Monomakh.’  The 
Japanese  went  right  across  the  enemy’s  rear.  Admiral  Togo’s 
report  says,  regarding  these  cruisers  of  his,  ‘  Taking  advantage  of 
‘  their  superior  speed,  these  detachments  frequently  put  about 
*  their  heads,  and  appeared  now  to  the  enemy’s  left,  and  then  to 
‘  the  right,  continuing  the  attack  for  some  thirty  minutes.’  Though 
other  Japanese  officers,  whose  remarks  on  the  battle  have  been 
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reported  by  newspaper  correspondents,  frequently  speak  of  the 
superior  speed  of  their  own  ships,  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the 
conunander-in-chief’s  report  in  which  he  directs  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  As  the  nineteen-years-old  ‘  Naniwa  ’  was  one  of  the 
Japanese  cruisers  named,  and  as  she  was  opposed  to  such  ships 
as  the  twenty-knot  steamers  ‘  Aurora  ’  and  ‘  Oleg,’  and  the 
twenty-three-knot  steamer  ‘  Almaz  ’ — the  latter  a  speed  not 
claim^  by  any  cruiser  in  the  Japanese  fleet — it  must  be  that 
the  speed  of  the  Japanese  cruisers  was  superior  to  that  of 
their  opponents  because  these  opponents  had  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  the  gun-fire  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  What 
the  effect  of  that  fire  was  may  be  judged  from  the  statement 
made  by  Admiral  Togo  that  a  vessel  of  the  ‘  Aurora  ’  type 
‘  rushed  out  of  the  Russian  line  and  threatened  to  attack  our 
‘  forces,  whose  fierce  fire,  however,  succeeded  in  repulsing  her 
‘  with  heavy  loss.’  A  similar  bold  attempt  had  been  made 
against  the  Japanese  battleship  squadron,  shortly  after  3  p.m., 
by  the  ‘  Jemchug.’  These  acts  may  be  compared  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Russian  ships  ‘  Bayan  ’  and  ‘  Novik  ’  in  the 
campaign  of  11X)4.  They  show  that  the  Russian  service  has  in 
it  cruiser  captains  of  whom  any  navy  might  be  proud.  About 
this  time  three  Russian  destroyers  made  a  dash  at  the  Japanese 
cruisers,  but  were  not  more  successful  than  their  enemy’s  de¬ 
stroyers  had  been  in  their  earlier  operations. 

The  Russian  cruisers  stoutly  disputed  the  matter  with  their 
opponents.  Admiral  Uryu’s  flagship,  the  Naniwa,’  was  hit 
below  the  water-line  in  the  after  part,  and  was  compelled  to 
retire  for  repairs.  The  cruiser  ‘  Kasagi,’  the  fastest  ship  on  the 
Japanese  side  and  Admiral  Dewa’s  flagship,  was  struck  in  a 
coal-bunker  on  the  port  side,  and  began  to  leak  so  badly  that, 
escorted  by  the  ‘  Chitose,’  she  had  to  retire  into  smooth  water, 
where  she  could  be  repaired.  Her  repairs  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  to  allow  of  her  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
battle,  so  Admiral  Dewa  left  her  in  Aburadani  Bay,  and  shifted 
his  flag  to  the  ‘  Chitose,’  in  which  ship  he  rejoined  the  fleet. 

Towards  five  o’clock  the  Russians,  probably  despairing  of 
forcing  their  way  through  to  the  north,  tried  to  get  away  to  the 
south  ;  and  Togo  with  his  own  squadron  steamed  southwards  over 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  ‘  quietly  firing  upon  the  second-class 
‘cruisers,  the  special  service  vessels,  and  other  ships  of  the 
‘enemy  lingering  to  the  right.’  One  of  the  Russian  vessels 
thus  dealt  with  was  the  ‘  Ural,’  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  which  the 
Japanese  battleships  sank.  At  half-past  five  these  ships  again 
stood  to  the  northward  in  search  of  enemies,  and  discovered  a 
group  of  six  vessels  steaming  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
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which  was  gradually  changed  to  a  north-westerly.  This  group 
contained  tlie  ‘  Iniperator  Alexander  III.,’  a  slxip  that  had 
previously  been  driven  out  of  her  line,  had  been  set  on  lire, 
and  had  been  seen  to  be  listing  over  to  one  side.  It  also  con¬ 
tained  the  ‘  Borodino,’  which  ship  had  gallantly  filled  the  place 
from  which  the  ‘  Kniaz  Suvaroff  ’  had  been  driven.  Shortly 
after  7  p..m.  the  ‘  Borodino,’  after  having  also  been  on  fire, 
‘  capsized,’  says  the  Russian  report,  ‘  and  sank  in  three  minutes.’ 
A  similar  fate  befell  the  ‘  Iniperator  Alexander  III.’ 

The  battle  had  now  become  an  affair  in  which  the  Japanese 
shijis  roamed  about  looking  for  and  engaging  the  different 
groups  of  ships  into  which  the  surviving  components  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  that  had  long  lost  all  tactical  coherence,  was 
broken  up. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  cruisers,  the  Japanese 
ships  retained  unimpaired  their  power  of  movement,  and  were 
able  to  steam  freely  from  one  group  of  battered  and  more  or 
less  disabled  antagonists  to  another.  This  retention  of  mobilify 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  must  have  erpialled  or  surpassed  in 
value  mere  superiority  of  speed,  for  which,  indeed,  it  may  have 
been  mistaken. 

‘  Towards  evening,’  says  Admiral  Togo,  ‘  the  wind  consider- 
‘  ably  abated ;  but  the  sea  still  ran  high,  and  our  torpedoers, 
‘  operating  in  the  open  sea,  were  placed  at  no  small  disadvaii- 
‘  tage.’  This  explains  the  failure  of  the  earlier  Japanese  torpedo 
operations,  before  the  sea  had  gone  down  as  a  result  of  the  wind 
having  fallen.  ‘  The  first  torpedo  attacks  *  by  their  destroyers,’ 
we  learn  from  a  Russian  oflBcial  report,  ‘  had  scarcely  any 
‘  result,  no  explosions  being  observed  up  to  ten  in  the  evening.’ 
Admiral  Togo  indicates  also  that  the  torpedo  attacks  were  not 
successful  until  11  p.m.  ‘From  sunset,’  he  says,  ‘the  enemy 
‘defended  themselves  to  the  utmost  by  gun-fire  and  search- 
‘  lights,  but  finally  gave  way  to  our  attack.  The  enemy’s  ships 
‘  lost  sight  of  each  other,  and  separately  sought  to  escape,  but 
‘  were  pursued  by  our  attackers.  A  terrible  melie  ensued,  re- 
‘  suiting  at  least  in  the  complete  loss  of  the  fighting  and  navi- 
‘  gating  capacity  of  the  enemy’s  battlesliip  “  Sissoi  Veliky  ” 
‘  and  armoured  cruisers  “  Admiral  Nakliimoff  ”  and  “  Vladimir 
‘  “  Monomakh,”  which  were  torpedoed.’  Considering  how 
severely  these  ships  had  been  battered  in  the  daylight  action, 
their  holding  out  so  long  against  their  torpedo  assailants  was 


*  Alluding,  of  course,  to  this  phase  of  the  battle,  and  not  to  the 
finishing  stroke  given  at  7.20  p.m.  to  the  nearly  helpless  ‘  Kniaz 
Suvaiolf.* 
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highly  meritorious.  Three  Japanese  torpedo-boats.  Nos.  69,  34, 
and  35,  were  sunk  by  the  valiant  Russian  defenders,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  miserable  plight.  In  the  night  two  sliips  steamiiig 
to  the  north-east  were  discovered  by  the  ‘  Susuki  ’  destroyer 
tlotilla,  and  were  at  once  torpedocil.  One,  found  to  be  the 
battleship  ‘  Navarin,’  having  received  two  consecutive  hits  from 
torpedoes  on  each  side,  was  sunk.  Other  flotillas  searched  for 
enemies  in  every  direction  throughout  the  night,  but  failed  to 
discover  any. 

At  dawn  on  May  28  the  fog  had  cleared  away,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  orders  previously  communicated  to  his  ships.  Admiral 
Togo’s  battleship  and  armoured  cruiser  squadrons  were  at  a 
rendezvous  twenty  nautical  miles  south  of  Ullondo,  the  island 
to  the  north-westward  of  the  Liancourt  rocks  called  on  British 
charts  Matsu-Shima  and  Dagolet.  The  terrible  battle  was  to  run 
into  a  second  day.  At  5.20  a.m.  the  Japanese  cruiser  squadron, 
sixty  miles  off,  discovered  ‘  several  streaks  of  smoke  ’  in  the  east. 
This  was  reported  by  wireless  telegraph  to  the  commander-in¬ 
chief.  The  smoke  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  Russian 
battleships  ‘  Orel  ’  and  ‘  Imperator  Nicholas  I.,’  the  coast-defence 
ships  ‘Admiral  Apraxine’  and  ‘Admiral  Seniavin,’  and  the 
cruiser  ‘  Izumrud.’  Another  cruiser  far  to  the  south  disappeared. 

‘  The  enemy’s  vessels,’  says  Admiral  Togo,  had  been  ‘  severely 
‘  damaged,  and  were  no  match  for  our  superior  force  ;  so  that 
‘  immediately  after  the  opening  of  gun-fire  by  our  battle- 
‘  ship  and  cruiser  squadrons,  Rear-Admiral  Nebogatoff,  coni- 
‘  mander  of  the  enemy’s  squadron,  and  his  subordinate  officers 
‘  expressed  their  desire  to  surrender.  I  therefore  accepted  this 
‘  proposal,  and  specially  permitted  the  officers  to  wear  their 
‘  swords,’  The  permission  specially  granted  shows  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Japanese,  no  bad  judges,  the  surrender  was 
justified  by  considerations  of  military  honour.  Whatever  other 
quality  the  Russians  may  have  failed  to  show  in  the  terrific  ordeal 
through  which  they  had  been  passing,  they  were  never  wanting 
in  a  courage  which  may  have  been  passive,  but  which  in  self- 
devotion  was  sublime.  The  Japanese  fast  cruiser  ‘Chitose,’ 
having  destroyed  one  of  the  Russian  destroyers  on  the  way, 
came  up  and  pursued  the  ‘  Izumrud,’  which  was  making  oil ; 
but  the  Russian  cruiser,  owing  to  her  high  speed,  escaped.  Her 
subsequent  life,  however,  was  short.  She  passed  Vladivostock, 
going  on  to  Vladimir  Bay,  and  there  ran  on  the  roclvs  and  became 
a  total  wreck  in  the  night  of  May  29. 

A  Russian  ship  having  been  sighted  to  the  westward,  the 
cruisers  ‘  Otowa  ’  and  ‘  Niitaka  ’  were  ordered  to  attack  her.  She 
turned  out  to  be  the  ‘  Svietlana,’  and  after  an  engagement  lasting 
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from  9  A.M.  till  six  minutes  past  eleven  she  was  sunk  by  her  two 
opponents,  off  Chukpyon  Bay,  in  Korea.  The  ‘  Niitaka  ’  and  the 
Japanese  destroyer  ‘  Murakomo’  forced  ashore,  five  miles  north 
of  the  bay,  the  Russian  destroyer  ‘  Bystri,’  which  was  totally 
wrecked.  The  work  of  encountering  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  Russian  fleet  went  on.  At  3  p.m.  the  Russian  coast- 
defence  ship  ‘Admiral  Ushakoff’  was  sighted.  ‘The  “  Iwate” 
‘  and  “Yakumo,”’  says  Admiral  Togo,  ‘dashed  forward  in  order 
‘  to  encounter  the  Russian  ship.  The  latter  then  attempted 
‘  to  escape,  but  was  overtaken  at  a  little  past  5  p.m.  and  was 
‘  at  once  called  on  to  surrender.’  The  Russian  made  no  reply 
to  this  demand,  but  at  once  opened  fire,  and,  being  fired  on  in 
return,  was  finally  sunk  by  the  two  Japanese  ships,  300  of  her 
crew  being  rescued  by  them.  How  much  she  had  been  injured 
in  the  previous  day’s  fight  is  not  stated,  but  it  may  be  taken  as 
certain  that  she  did  not  come  out  of  it  unscathed  ;  and  that  it 
took  the  fast  Japanese  armoured  cruisers  more  than  two  hours 
to  get  within  effective  range  of  a  coast-defence  ship,  which  had 
already  been  subjected  to  the  fire  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  is  an 
interesting  detail  of  the  action. 

As  already  stated,  the  Russian  battleship  ‘Sissoi  Veliky’ 
and  the  armoured  cruisers  ‘  Admiral  Nakhimoff  ’  and  ‘  Vladimir 
‘  Mononiakh  ’  had  been  claimed  as  torpedoed  in  the  night.  They 
were,  however,  still  afloat  on  the  28th  ;  but,  their  crews  having 
been  removed,  they  sank  before  noon  on  that  day. 

The  most  dramatic  incident  of  the  fearful  tragedy  called  the 
Battle  of  the  Japan  Sea  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  May  28. 
The  Japanese  destroyers  ‘  Sazanami  ’  and  ‘  Kagero  ’  about 
3.30  P.M.  discovered,  some  forty  miles  south-west  of  Ullondo 
Island,  two  Russian  destroyers  coming  from  the  east.  They 
chased  and  overtook  them  at  4.45  p.m.  The  Japanese  opened 
fire,  whereon  one  of  the  Russians  hoisted  a  white  flag,  a  colour 
rarely  displayed  in  this  war.  She  was  the  ‘  Biedovi,’  and  had 
on  board  the  badly  wounded  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  and  his 
staff.  Admiral  Folkershamm  had  been  killed  on  board  the 
‘  Oslyabya  ’  at  an  early  stage  in  the  first  day’s  action.  Admiral 
Nebogatoff  was  made  prisoner  when  the  ‘  Orel  ’  and  her  com¬ 
panions  were  taken.  Admiral  Enquist  had  succeeded  in  getting 
away  with  three  cruisers  which  eventually  reached  Manila. 
Now  the  sole  remaining  Russian  admiral,  and  he  the  commander- 
in-chief,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  Japanese  antagonists. 
The  victory  had  indeed  been  won. 

In  a  supplementary  note  to  his  official  report  Admiral  Togo 
gives  succinctly  the  way  in  which  the  Russian  fleet  had  been 
disposed  of. 
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EigU  battleships. — Six  sunk,  two  captured. 

Nine  cruisers. — Four  sunk,  three  escaped  to  Manila,  one  escaped 
to  Vladivostock,  one  escaped  to  Vladimir  Bay,  but  was  there  beached 
and  destroyed. 

Three  coast-defence  ships. — Two  captured,  one  sunk. 

Nine  destroyers. — One  captured,  four  sunk,  one  escaped  to 
Shanghai,  two  escaped  to  Vladivostock,  one  foundered  on  the  way 
to  Shanghai. 

One  auriliary  cruiser. — Sunk. 

Six  special- service  ships. — Four  sunk,  two  escaped  to  Shanghai. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  destruction  of  so  many  of 
their  ships,  the  Russian  losses  in  personnel  were  very  heavy. 
Still,  they  were  not  so  terribly  great  as  has  been  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  Out  of  the  total  of  12,767  previously  noted,  7,282  were 
taken  prisoners,  many  having  been  rescued  from  sinking  ships. 
The  crews  of  the  ships  and  destroyers  which  escaped,  and  also 
hands  belonging  to  sunken  ships  that  were  saved  by  their  escaping 
friends,  amounted  to  2,259.  In  the  escaped  ships  fifty-three 
officers  and  men  were  killed.  It  follows  that  the  total  Russian 
loss  in  killed  and  drowned  was  3,279.*  We  have  not  precise 
returns  of  the  losses  of  the  defeated  in  the  great  battles  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  the  evidence  available  tends  to  prove 
that  in  them  the  losses  in  dead  and  disabled  of  the  beaten  side 
were  not  proportionately  inferior  to  those  just  stated.  There 
were  278  wounded  Russian  prisoners,  and  the  wounded  in  the 
escaped  ships  amounted  to  170,  or  448  in  all.  The  Japanese 
loss  was  surprisingly  small,  being  115  killed  and  430  wounded. 

The  crushing  defeat  of  the  Russian  navy  gave  Japan  full 
command  of  the  sea,  as  was  soon  seen  by  her  movement  against 
the  island  of  Sakhalin.  Peace  has  now  been  made  ;  but,  had 
the  war  continued,  the  whole  of  the  resources  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  would  have  been  available  for  employment  in  Manchuria 
and  the  Vladivostock  region.  ‘  The  command  of  the  sea,’  said 
Thucydides,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  ‘  is  a  great  thing,’ 
and  subsequent  history  has  confirmed  his  statement.  The 
victory  of  the  Japanese  navy  was  expected  by  nearly  all  who 
had  studied  the  conditions  of  the  war ;  perhaps  it  was  expected 
by  the  Russians  themselves.  The  magnitude  of  the  success 
was  not  looked  for  by  anyone,  not  even  by  the  Japanese.  In 
a  speech  made  at  a  banquet  in  Tokio  on  May  31,  Admiral 
Viscount  Ito,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Navy,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  amongst  his  countrjrmen  as  victor  in  the  sea-fight  of 

*  Adding  the  wounded,  the  grand  total  is  3,727  killed  (including 
drowned)  and  wounded.  It  was  stated  at  first  to  be  14,000 ! 
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the  Yalu  in  1894,  said  that  ‘  he,  for  himself,  had  not  expected 
*  such  a  complete  victory.’  On  the  day  before  this.  Admiral  Togo 
had  telegraphed  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine  :  ‘  The  main  force  of 
‘  the  Second  and  Third  Squadrons  of  the  enemy  has  been  almost 
‘  annihilated.  Please  be  at  ease.’  There  had  evidently  been 
some  misgivings. 

The  odds  were  certainty  against  the  Russians,  and  Rojdest- 
vensky’s  conduct  of  the  preliminary  operations  of  the  battle 
did  not  tend  to  redress  the  balance.  The  presence  of  auxiliary 
ves.sels,  too,  near  the  fighting  ships,  in  effect  weakened  what  was 
already  weak  enough.  The  tactical  formations  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Russian  fleet  have  been  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
defects  in  them  mentioned.  The  point,  however,  in  which 
the  Russians  were  conspicuously  inferior  to  the  Japanese  was 
in  gun-fire.  Had  the  Russian  tSactica  been  good,  the  respective 
efficiency  in  the  shooting  of  the  two  sides  remaining  the  same, 
the  Japanese  would  still  have  won  a  decisive  victory.  Gun  for 
gun,  the  Japanese  fire  was  the  more  accurate.  Togo  did 
not  open  his  cannonade  till  he  was  within  practicable  range  of 
his  enemy,  and  by  the  concentration  of  the  fire  of  many  ships 
on  a  few  he  overwhelmed  his  immediate  opponents.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  action  the  Ru.ssians  seemed  to  be  making 
what  bystanders  at  target  practice  are  wont  to  call  ‘  good  shots.’ 
Their  projectiles  fell  near  their  enemy’s  ships.  The  Japanese, 
on  the  other  hand,  hit  the  ships  at  which  they  fired.  Herein 
lies  the  difference  between  well-trained  and  imperfectly  trained 
captains  of  guns.  A  very  few  lessons  will  suffice  to  make  a 
yokel  send  a  shot  near  a  target,  but  it  is  only  the  well-trained 
shooter  that  hits  the  bull’s-eye.  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the 
Russian  fire  on  Admiral  Togo’s  fleet,  a  Japanese  report  says  :  ‘The 
‘  whole  of  the  casualties,  both  among  officers  and  men,  occurred 
‘  on  the  deck,  and  none  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels.  This 
‘  shows  that  the  Russian  shots  mostly  flew  over  the  deck.’  It 
must  he  remembered  that,  if  the  Russian  ships  were  hit  often, 
they  were  fired  at  often.  The  Japanese  worked  their  guns  more 
smartly,  and  Togo’s  sound  tactical  method  of  concentrating 
the  fire  of  relatively  many  ships  on  a  few  greatly  multiplied  the 
frequency  of  the  shots  at  any  individual  Russian  ship.  Though 
greater  than  that  made  by  the  Russians,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  percentage  of  Japanese  hits  was  startlingly 
great.  Only  two  of  the  captured  and  escaped  Russian  ships 
had  a  larger  number  of  killed  and  wounded  than  the  ‘  Mikasa,’ 
Togo’s  flagship.  Of  course,  in  the  ships  sunk  the  death-roll 
was  enormously  greater,  but  it  was  chiefly  made  up  of  the 
drowned.  In  the  reports  on  the  state  of  the  captured  battle- 
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ships  ‘  Orel  ’  and  ‘  Imperator  Nicholas  I.’  little  stress  is  laid  on 
the  effect  of  the  Japanese  12-inch  guns.  On  the  ‘  Orel’s  ’  side 
forty-three  shot-marks  were  counted.  She  was  under  fire  on 
both  days — May  27  and  28 — and  many  scores  of  shot  must 
have  been  fired  at  her.  The  left  gun  of  the  fore  turret  was 
broken  about  six  feet  from  the  muzzle.  The  upper  part  of  the 
foremost  funnel  was  destroyed,  and  the  steam-launch  on  board 
literally  riddled.  This  shows  that  a  good  many  Japanese  shots 
went  high.  The  shots  that  hit  the  ‘  Orel  ’  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
of  large  calibre.  In  an  interesting  lecture,  before  alluded  to. 
Captain  Ito  says  that  the  ‘  Orel  ’  ‘  was  struck  by  forty  shells 
‘  from  our  G-inch  guns.’  According  to  another  account,  some  at 
least  were  really  8-inch.  The  bow  of  the  ‘  Imperator  Nicholas  I.’ 
was  ‘  riddled  with  holes  100  millimetres  (about  four  inches)  in 
‘  extent.’  This  would  indicate  hits  by  shots  of  small  size.  The 
ship’s  foremost  funnel  was  injured,  showing  high  firing ;  but  a 
hole  ‘  500  millimetres  in  size  ’  (nearly  twenty  inches)  was  made 
at  the  water-line.  The  important  point  is  that  the  Japanese 
fire,  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  other  side,  was  made  still 
more  effective  by  greater  rapidity  of  shooting,  and  especially 
by  the  concentration  of  a  large  number  of  guns  on  a  particular 
ship  or  small  group  of  ships.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  lesson 
ot  the  battle. 

The  fate  of  the  ‘  Petropaulovsk  ’  and  the  ‘  Hatsuse  ’  had 
already  shown  that  great  size  gives  no  more  immunity  from 
rapid  sinking  than  moderate  dimensions.  It  continued  to  be 
believed  by  some  that  great  size  would  prevent,  or  at  least 
retard,  destruction  by  gun-fire.  The  experience  of  the  battle 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan  does  not  corroborate  this.  The  ‘  Oslyabya,’ 
‘  Imperator  Alexander  III.,’  and  ‘  Borodino  ’  battleships  were 
sunk  by  shot.  According  to  a  Russian  report,  already  quoted,  the 
‘  Borodino  ’  ‘  capsized  and  sank  in  three  minutes  ;  ’  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  same  side  we  are  told  that  the  ‘  Oslyabya  ’ 
‘  turned  turtle.’  So  also  did  the  ‘  Imperator  Alexander  III.’ 
Mens.  Bertin,  the  eminent  French  naval  architect,  had  predicted 
the  capsizing  of  gigantic  armoured  battleships  if  injured  in 
action :  and  an  English  authority  of  equal  distinction.  Sir 
Nathaniel  Barnaby,  had  stated  two  years  before  the  battle  : 

‘  The  modern  ship  of  war,  whether  “  protected  ”  or  “  armoured,” 
is  in  danger  of  capsizing,  when  wounded  under  water,  to  an  extent 
unknown  fifty  years  ago.  The  increased  risk  of  capsizing,  before 
sinking,  in  the  wounded  ship  of  war  of  to-day  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  class  or  to  any  navy.’* 

*  Sir  N.  Barnaby  in  ‘The  Times ’  of  June  13,  1905,  where  he  re¬ 
produces  hU^statement. 
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That  this  calls  for  most  serious  consideration  by  our  naval 
authorities  will  be  universally  admitted. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  battle  which  we  have  been 
describing  soon  turned  into  a  series  of  operations,  in  carrying 
out  which  the  Japanese  moved  about  and  brought  a  superior 
force  against  the  small  groups  into  which  the  Russian  fleet  had 
been  broken  up.  With  the  few  exceptions  noted,  the  Japanese 
ships  retained  unimpaired  their  power  of  mobility,  whilst  that 
of  the  much-battered  Russians  had  been  seriously  reduced.  In 
the  absence  of  all  evidence  beyond  mere  general  statements 
to  the  contrary,  it  seems  probable,  as  has  been  above  suggested, 
that  it  was  this  superiority  in  mobility  which  has  been  re¬ 
presented  as  superiority  of  speed  possessed  by  the  Japanese. 
Superiority  of  speed,  as  was  expected,  did  give,  not  the  certainty, 
but  a  better  chance,  of  escape  when  discretion  dictated  the 
necessity  of  running  away.  All  the  Russian  cruisers  which 
escaped  were  fast  ships.  Of  those  which  fought  it  out,  fast 
battleships  and  slow  armoured  cruisers  were  involved  in  one 
common  nxin. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  in 
which  efforts,  frequently  repeated  subsequently,  were  then  begun 
to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  study  of  naval  tactics, 
the  predominance  of  the  gun  *  in  sea-fights  was  maintained  as 
against  that  attributed  to  the  ‘  ram,’  then  much  in  fashion 
owing  to  inferences  hastily  drawn  from  the  battle  of  Lissa. 
In  the  battle  of  the  Japan  Sea  we  find  the  verification  of 
this  view,  and  we  see  also  confirmed  the  opinion  there 
expressed  concerning  the  tactical  value  of  the  locomotive 
torpedo,  the  advocates  of  which  expected  it  to  revolutionise 
naval  warfare.  The  more  sober  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
weapon  expressed  in  these  pages  was  that,  ‘  as  a  method  of 
‘  delivering  the  coup  de  grace  to  an  obstinate  enemy  refusing 
‘  to  strike,  and  still  dangerous,  it  will  probably  be  found  highly 
useful. ’t  The  accuracy  of  this  estimate  was  exactly  established 
in  the  Japan  Sea  on  May  27  and  28  last.  Russian  ships  already 
subjected  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  and  generally 
almost  bereft  of  powers  of  locomotion,  with  guns  disabled  and 
crews  weakened  by  fatigue,  fell  a  prey  to  the  torpedo ;  but  not 
an  easy  prey,  as  what  has  been  said  above  will  have  indicated. 

The  Russian  fleet  deliberately  proceeded  to  a  spot  within  easy 

*  ‘  There  seems  more  than  a  probability  that  the  gun  will  reassert 
‘  its  claim  to  the  position  from  which  the  ram  had  appeared  to  ex- 
‘elude  it.’  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1872:  ‘The  Past  and 
‘  Future  of  Naval  Tactics,’  p.  588. 

I  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1874  ;  ‘  Ocean  Warfare,’  p.  21. 
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reach  of  several  ports  from  which  torpedo  craft  might  have  been 
expected  to  issue.  The  state  of  the  sea,  which,  whilst  allowing 
a  decisive  artillery  combat,  prevented  for  a  time  the  use  of 
destroyers  and  torpedo-boats,  made  clearly  apparent  the  liability 
of  craft  of  the  kind  to  be  restricted  in  their  action.  As  it  was, 
some  at  least  of  the  damaged  Russian  vessels  which  were  sunk 
by  the  torpedo  craft,  might  have  been  added  to  the  Japanese  navy 
had  the  torpedo  not  been  used ;  and  there  is  little  reason  for 
thinking  that  any  of  the  torpedoed  Russians  would  have  escaped 
had  not  a  single  torpedo  been  launched. 

In  training,  intelligence,  and  experience  the  Japanese  crews 
were  indisputably  superior  to  their  enemy.  In  courage  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  between  them.  The  unswerving  fortitude 
with  which  the  Russian  seamen  continued  to  play  a  game 
which,  from  an  early  period,  they  must  have  seen  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  win,  deserves  our  highest  admiration.  Togo’s 
signal  was  addressed  to  ships’  companies  of  which  every  man 
knew  what  victory  or  defeat  would  mean  for  Japan,  and  felt 
confident  of  the  devoted  gallantry  and  consistent  support  of 
all  his  shipmates.  Amongst  the  Russian  crews,  knowing  what 
we  do  now  of  the  incidents  on  board  the  ‘  Kniaz  Potemkin  ’ 
and  ‘  Georgi  Pobiedonosetz  ’  and  at  Revel,  we  cannot  but  feel 
sure  that  there  was,  if  not  a  mutinous  spirit,  at  any  rate  much 
disaffection.  There  must  have  been  but  little  heart  for  the 
work  in  hand,  and  much  suspicion  of  neighbours.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  published  in  Japan,  and  referring  to  the  prisoners  taken 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  elsewhere,  we  read  that,  ‘  Hitherto 
‘  the  Russian  prisoners  have  been  quartered  regardless  of  race, 
‘  and  this  was  the  cause  of  frequent  quarrels  amongst  them. 
‘  Our  authorities  have  now  grouped  the  men  into  Poles,  Finns, 
‘  and  pure  Slavs,  and  given  them  separate  rooms  according  to 
‘  the  grouping.  This  procedure  has  been  the  means  of  restoring 
‘harmony  amongst  the  prisoners.’  Knowledge  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Russian  ships’  companies  carries  with  it  the 
conviction  that  in  his  expedition  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  was, 
in  the  circumstances,  sent  by  his  superiors  on  a  duty  impos¬ 
sible  of  execution.  Had  he  been  better  equipped,  morally  and 
materially,  than  he  was,  Togo — of  whose  brilliant  qualities  as 
an  admiral  all  must  be  convinced — and  his  veteran  seamen — 
trained  and  hardened  by  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  of  unremitting 
and  serious  hostilities — would  have  still  been  victorious.  The 
Japanese  navy,  reflecting  as  it  does  all  the  best  characteristics 
of  the  nation,  has  been,  because  it  deserved  to  be,  invincible 
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Tn  a  recent  article*  in  this  Review  on  the  progress  of 
archaeological  discovery  among  the  ruins  of  pagan 
Rome,  attention  was  drawn  to  a  parallel  activity  in  the 
field  of  Christian  antiquities.  It  seems  desirable  to  pursue 
this  part  of  the  subject  further  and  to  notice  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  work  which  is  being  done,  not  only  among 
the  monuments  of  Italy,  but  also  in  those  long  neglected 
provinces  of  the  East  which  are  now  assuming  an  even 
greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  arcbmologist  and  the 
historian. 

The  hope  of  solving  problems  so  intricate  as  those  con¬ 
cerning  the  transition  from  Hellenistic  and  Roman  to 
Christian  art  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  progress  of 
scientific  accuracy  in  exploration  and  upon  the  perfecting 
of  illustrative  methods.  The  learned  antiquaries  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  little  sympathy  with  the  patient 
inductive  reasoning  demanded  by  modern  archseology ;  the 
genius  of  their  age  was  all  in  favour  of  the  imposing 
generalisation  and  the  ex  cathedrd  utterance.  Nor  had  they 
or  their  immediate  successors  the  ample  opportunities  for 
comparative  investigation  which  the  progress  of  mechanical 
invention  has  placed  at  our  disposal  to-day.  They  them¬ 
selves  saw  everything  in  a  mellow  Olympian  light  fatal  to 
the  conception  of  inconspicuous  things,  and  the  artists 
whom  they  employed,  with  a  like  disregard  for  tiresome 
detail,  insensibly  inclined  to  perversion  of  the  truth  under 
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the  subtle  influence  of  preconceived  ideas.  The  engraver, 
in  his  turn,  augmented  the  inevitable  inaccuracy  of  such 
work,  with  the  result  that  the  student  of  such  famous  books 
as  those  of  Ciampini  on  the  mosaics  of  Rome,  or  of  Gori 
upon  the  ivory  diptychs  of  the  ancients,  had  to  rely  upon 
figures  with  only  a  general  resemblance  to  the  originals 
they  professed  to  reproduce.  Although  there  was  a  gt^ual 
improvement  through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  change  was  rather  of  kind  than  of  degree. 
Books  like  Seroux  d’Agincourt’s  ‘  Architecture,  Sculpture, 

‘  and  Painting,’  and  even  Garrucci’s  ‘  History  of  Italian  Art,’ 
leave  much  to  be  desired  from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy, 
and  it  was  still  impossible  for  the  untravelled  inquirer 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of 
Christianity.  The  rapid  development  of  photography  and 
the  introduction  of  rigid  methods  effected  a  revolution 
which  transformed  antiquarianism  into  scientific  archax)Iogy, 
equalising  the  opportunities  of  all  countries,  and  ousting 
the  dilettante  from  his  dictatorial  chair.  The  results  of 
this  revolution  are  now  becoming  manifest  on  all  sides,  and 
in  no  province  are  they  more  welcome  than  in  that  of 
Christian  archujology,  which  is  ceasing  to  be  the  arena  of 
sectarian  encounters  and  is  yielding  rich  revenues  of  fact 
under  the  administration  of  impartial  science.  If  Giovanni 
Battista  de  Rossi  could  have  lived  into  the  new  century,  he 
would  not  have  disowned  the  structures  now  rising  from 
the  foundations  which  he  so  accurately  laid. 

The  handsome  book  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter  and  Miss  A. 
Cameron  Taylor  on  the  mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Rome  is  distinguished  alike  by  this  excellence  in  repro¬ 
duction  and  by  the  systematic  investigation  which  the 
critical  modern  spirit  demands.  Never  before  have  the 
details  of  mosaic  been  so  perfectly  rendered  as  those  here 
reproduced  from  the  water-colour  drawings  and  tracings  of 
Signor  Carlo  Tabanelli.  It  is  possible  for  the  first  time 
to  appreciate  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  work,  for  in  the 
fine  coloured  plates  every  tessera  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
the  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  to  secure  an  exact 
correspondence  with  the  original  scheme  of  colour.  Signor 
Tabanelli’s  work  for  ‘  The  Golden  Age  of  Classic  Christian 
‘Art’  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  that  which  he  produced  for 
Mgr.  Wilpert’s  great  book  on  the  paintings  of  the 
Catacombs — in  which  the  pictorial  art  of  the  earliest 
centuries  of  Christianity  was  first  made  fully  available  for 
study.  Placed,  like  the  historical  series  in  S.  Apollinare 
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Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  far  too  high  to  be  properly  seen,  these 
much-restored  mosaics  were  hardly  more  accessible  than 
the  frescoes  in  the  dark  chambers  of  subterranean  Rome ; 
and  it  is  an  achievement  of  no  mean  order  to  have  brought 
them  within  easier  range  of  critical  examination.  By 
climbing  high  scaffolds  and  swinging  from  the  roof  in  a 
cage,  the  authors  and  their  artist  have  given  us  a  series 
of  reproductions  which  entirely  supersede  the  plates  in 
de  Rossi’s  *  Musaici  Cristiani  *  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  this  church. 

The  ancient  mosaic  pictures  are,  as  is  well  known, 
disposed  in  a  long  scries  of  panels  above  the  columns  on 
cither  side  of  the  nave,  and  on  the  great  triumphal  arch  at 
the  cast  end  of  the  building,  the  decoration  of  the  apse 
being  medimval  work  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Those  of 
the  nave  depict  episodes  from  the  history  of  Abraham, 
Moses,  Jacob,  and  Joshua ;  those  of  the  arch  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin ;  while  at  the  summit  of 
the  arch  is  an  inscription:  ‘xystvs  episcopus  pnEBi  dei,’ 
placed  here  by  Pope  Sixtus  III.  (a.d.  432-440).  Hitherto 
it  has  been  assumed  by  most  archaeologists  that  in  any  case 
the  arch-mosaics  are  the  work  of  Sixtus,  and  that  if  those  of 
the  nave  are  not  his,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
predecessor,  Liberius  (a.d.  352-366),  who  is  likewise  described 
in  the  ‘  Liber  Pontificalis  *  as  the  builder  of  the  church.  The 
reason  for  supposing  a  difference  in  date  between  the  two 
series  is  due  to  an  apparent  divergence  in  their  general 
character ;  for  whereas  the  scenes  of  the  nave  are  evidently 
influenced  by  such  reliefs  as  those  of  the  columns  of  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  those  of  the  arch  are  less  obviously 
inspired  by  classical  art,  but  offer  peculiarities  pointing  to  a 
later  time.  De  Rossi  was  so  impressed  by  this  distinction 
that  he  was  disposed  to  assign  the  nave-series  to  Liberius, 
and  that  of  the  arch  alone  to  Sixtus,  taking  it  for  granted, 
as  almost  all  other  investigators  have  done,  that  the  Old 
Testament  pictures  were  historical  illustrations  conceived  in 
the  manner  of  early  illuminated  Bibles  like  the  Vienna 
Genesis,  and  that  those  of  the  arch  were  composed  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431),  by 
which  the  right  of  the  Virgin  to  the  title  of  ‘  Theotokos  ’ 
was  Anally  established.  But  it  was  argued  by  the  Russian 
Professor  Ainaloff,  who  in  recent  years  subjected  the  mosaics 
to  as  careful  an  examination  as  his  opportunities  allowed, 
that  the  close  affinity  between  the  unrestored  portions  of 
arch  and  nave  compels  us  to  regard  the  two  series  as  the  work 
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of  a  single  period,  and  even  of  the  same  group  of  artists.  If, 
then,  no  typological  connexion  was  to  be  assumed  between 
the  subjects  of  the  nave  and  the  arch,  the  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  two  had  simply  to  be  accepted  and  both 
attributed  to  the  time  of  Sixtus.  For  the  general  character 
and  many  details  of  the  arch  seemed  incompatible  with  an 
earlier  date  than  the  fifth  century,  and  the  more  antique 
style  of  the  compositions  in  the  nave  must  therefore  be 
due  to  a  deliberate  imitation  of  ancient  models.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  below  to  the  probable  reproduction  of 
earlier  frescoes  in  mosaic,  and  to  the  copying  of  antique 
sculpture  by  the  mosaicists  of  the  post-Constantine  period 
at  Ravenna.  Hero  we  need  only  note  that  similar  conserva¬ 
tive  tendencies  were  manifested  by  the  first  illuminators  of 
manuscripts.  Professor  Ainaloff,  indeed,  compares  these 
mosaics  to  enlarged  miniatures,  and  draws  attention,  like 
earlier  writers,  to  their  similarity  in  many  details  to  the 
Vatican  ‘  Virgil  ’  and  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan. 

Upon  all  the  theories  which  ascribe  the  mosaics  to  the 
century  after  Constantine,  the  authors  of  ‘  The  Golden  Ago 
‘  of  Early  Christian  Art  *  have  delivered  a  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  attack.  They,  too,  hold  that  all  the  mosaics 
originated  at  one  period ;  but  instead  of  assigning  them  to 
the  time  of  Sixtus  in  the  fifth  century,  they  boldly  carry 
them  back  no  less  than  200  years,  pronouncing  them  to 
be  the  work  of  men  still  living  in  the  afterglow  of  the  great 
classic  traditions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
if  this  attack  should  succeed  it  would  effect  a  revolution  in 
many  of  our  most  widely  accepted  ideas  on  early  Christian  art. 
Propositions  which  claimed  axiomatic  truth  would  become 
invalid ;  ‘  the  streams  of  sacred  rivers  would  return  upon  their 
‘  sources.’  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  short 
article  to  do  full  justice  to  so  daring  and  ingenious  an 
hypothesis,  or  to  follow  all  the  lines  of  argument  by  which 
the  authors  seek  to  overcome  the  conservatism  of  existing 
opinion.  The  ordnance  which  they  bring  to  bear  is  of  two 
kinds— theological  and  artistic;  and  this  double  assault 
lends  a  formidable  aspect  to  their  attack.  For  a  plain 
man,  who  knows  something  of  early  Christian  art  and 
would  be  disposed  to  resist  to  the  last  upon  artistic  grounds, 
is  taken  aback  when  the  balls  whistle  about  his  ears  from 
an  unexpected  quarter  and  the  heavy  batteries  of  early 
patristic  symbolism  are  brought  up  upon  his  flank. 

Stated  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  the  theory  pre- 
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seiited  for  our  consideration  is  apparently  as  follows  : — The 
church  now  called  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  was  built  iis  a 
private  and  secular  basilica ;  the  Popes  Liberius  and  Sixtus 
did  not  erect  it,  as  the  ‘  Liber  Pontificalis  ’  imidies,  but  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  partial  additions  and  alterations.  It  Wiis 
built  and  ornamtmted  with  mosaic  before  the  third  century 
was  far  advanced,  for  the  character  of  the  brickwork,  though 
some  fifty  years  later  than  Hadrian,  recalls  the  work  of  his 
time ;  many  tiles  still  upon  the  roof  are  of  the  age  of 
Septimius  Severus,  while  the  use  of  architraves  instead  of 
arches  in  the  interior  equally  indicates  an  earlier  date  than 
the  fourth  century.  The  mosaics  with  which  Sixtus  really 
decorated  the  church  were  on  the  west  front,  and  had  no 
connexion  with  those  under  discussion.  It  was  to  this  ex¬ 
ternal  work  that  the  letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  to  Charles  the 
Great  really  refers,  and  the  inscription  above  the  arch  is 
an  interpolation.  The  consecutive  series  of  pictures  along 
the  nave  proves,  upon  a  close  critical  examination,  to  be 
conceived  in  the  allegorical  spirit  of  the  early  Fathers — of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Justin,  and  Irenseus — rather  than 
that  of  the  polemical  centuries  which  followed:  the  fact 
that  the  artist  often  departs  from  the  strict  chronological 
order,  and  omits  or  emphasises  this  or  that  detail  in  the 
interest  of  a  preconceived  idea,  shows  that  these  scenes  are, 
above  all,  typological,  representing  the  historical  pre-intima¬ 
tions  of  Christ’s  advent.  They  are  directly  linked  to  the 
series  of  the  arch,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Theotokos,  but  really  depicts  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  the  Logos,  the  Lord  of  all  Christians,  and  not  as 
the  saviour  of  a  peculiar  people.  The  two  groups  are,  in  fact, 
integral  parts  of  a  single  cycle ;  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
that  the  one  is  a  merely  historical  sequence,  designed,  like 
the  ‘  Biblia  Pauperum  ’  of  a  later  day,  for  the  edification  of 
the  ignorant,  and  the  other  an  entirely  distinct  pictorial 
glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  For  through  the 
first  there  runs  a  subtle  vein  of  allegory  unintelligible  to 
the  vulgar;  while  the  second  not  only  includes  scenes 
like  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  the  visit  of  the  Magi 
to  Herod,  which  could  in  no  way  serve  their  presumable  pur¬ 
pose,  but  omits  the  Nativity  and  generally  subordinates  the 
personality  of  Mary  to  that  of  the  youthful  Christ.  In  fact, 
one  series  distinctly  leads  up  to  the  other,  which  is  its  com¬ 
plement  and  inevitable  conclusion. 

Ir  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  a  most  comprehensive 
theory,  attempting  to  abolish  at  one  stroke  those  apparent 
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aiiomalies  which  have  always  made  the  interpretation  of  the 
mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  Maj'giore  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 
If  it  can  really  be  proved  that  all  these  pictures  are  of  pre- 
Constantinian  date,  and  throughout  inspired  by  a  single 
logical  idea,  then  the  decoration  of  the  basilica  is  a  unique 
example  of  Christian  art,  executed  at  a  time  not  hitherto 
known  to  have  produced  any  work  of  equal  compass,  and  we 
must  completely  revise  all  our  accepted  notions  as  to  the 
developement  of  Christian  pictorial  art.  The  authors  have 
had  unequalled  opportunities  for  forming  a  judgement  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  mosaics  and  the  relative  values  of  work 
executed  by  different  restorers,  from  the  most  ancient  reno¬ 
vations  down  to  the  cheap  stucco  of  Cardinal  Pinelli,  and 
one  of  them  first  directed  his  attention  to  mosaics  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  may  therefore  seem  presumptuous 
to  suggest  that  the  foundations  of  so  attractive  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  are  not  in  all  respects  well  and  truly  laid.  But  careful 
perusal  of  the  book  leaves  us  with  the  impression  that  as  far 
as  its  theoretical  part  is  concerned  it  will  achieve  a  succh  de 
curiosite  instead  of  winning  a  permanent  place  among  the 
works  which  have  made  epochs  in  the  criticism  of  art. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  some  of  the  historical 
and  archaK)logical  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  the  basilica 
as  a  structure  of  the  third  century.  The  weakness  of  the 
argument  which  Dr.  Richter  derives  from  the  character  of 
the  brickwork  and  of  the  stamped  tiles  upon  the  roof  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Jones  (‘  Hibbert 
‘  Journal,’  April  1905),  who  shows  that  similar  arguments 
might  be  applied  in  the  case  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  originally 
built  in  the  time  of  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-514).  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  builders  of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  made 
free  use  of  earlier  material,  incorporating  in  their  churches 
any  bricks  or  tiles  which  lay  convenient  to  their  hands.  The 
argument  from  the  use  of  architraves  instead  of  archivolts 
in  the  nave  is  also  of  no  cogenoy  against  a  post-Constantinian 
date,  for  other  churches  were  similarly  treated  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Church.  And  further,  the  escape  of  so  remark¬ 
able  a  series  of  pictures  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
is  not  quite  so  probable  as  Dr.  Richter  would  have  us 
believe.  We  may  grant  that,  as  far  as  Rome  was  concerned, 
the  persecution  was  of  short  duration,  and  that  the  icono¬ 
clasts,  like  the  Turks  at  Santa  Sophia,  may  conceivably  have 
covered  mosaics  with  whitewash  instead  of  tearing  them 
down.  But  the  Turks  have  not  always  contented  themselves 
with  whitewash ;  and  some  of  the  scenes  upon  the  arch  are 
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of  a  kind  which  would  have  provoked  the  zealous  agents  of 
a  pagan  emperor  to  the  utmost  violence  of  destruction.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  a  structure  so  great  and  so  didac¬ 
tically  adorned  can  have  been  Christian  property  in  the 
third  century ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  the  early  use 
of  the  term  ‘  Basilica  Sicinini’  proves  very  little.  For  the 
word  ‘  Sicininum  ’  came  to  have  a  purely  topographical  signi¬ 
ficance,  and  the  equally  common  use  of  the  expression 
‘  Liberian  Basilica  ’  could  be  urged  with  much  the  same  weight 
in  favour  of  a  later  origin. 

In  the  second  place  let  us  consider  the  general  character 
of  the  mosaics  themselves.  It  is  surely  strange  that,  if 
they  belong  to  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era,  they 
should  differ  so  fundamentally  from  other  mural  pictures 
which  were  being  executed  at  the  same  period  and  in  the 
same  city.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  these  are  in  the 
Catacombs,  and  have  very  largely  a  sepulchral  meaning 
which  would  bo  out  of  place  in  a  basilica.  But  the  artists 
of  the  earlier  Catacombs  were  absolutely  in  the  simple 
symbolical  stage  of  developement ;  they  painted  isolated 
allegorical  groups  inspired  by  a  general  symbolic  sentiment ; 
anything  like  a  long  historical  sequence  with  a  great  number 
of  figures  and  a  wealth  of  detail  was  alien  to  their  genius 
and  practice.  It  is  hardly  convincing  to  point  to  the  con- 
temjwrary  pagan  compositions  of  the  columns  of  Trajan  or 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  for  though  Christian  artists  were  influ¬ 
enced  in  style  and  technique  by  the  work  of  pagan  Rome, 
they  did  not  follow  step  for  step  all  its  individual  develope- 
ments.  Motives  of  policy,  psychological  and  religious  con¬ 
ditions,  their  divorce  from  public  life,  all  combined  to  divert 
their  activities  into  different  channels ;  and  if  in  every 
known  case,  except  that  under  discussion,  we  find  Christian 
artists  continuing  to  work  in  the  simple  symbolic  style  well 
into  the  fourth  century,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the 
proposed  change  of  date  with  the  greatest  suspicion.  To 
state  the  matter  in  a  paradoxical  form,  it  would  have  been 
an  anaclironism  for  a  Christian  artist  of  the  second  or  early 
third  century  to  compose  in  the  historical  manner  of  con¬ 
temporary  pagan  art.  But  we  are  not  compelled  to  derive 
our  evidence  from  subterranean  frescoes  alone  ;  the  history 
of  mural  mosaic,  as  hitherto  understood,  confirms  the 
evidence  which  they  afford.  The  earliest  scheme  of  mosaic 
decoration  in  a  Christian  building,  known  to  us  partly  by 
what  still  survives  and  partly  by  early  drawings  or  descrip¬ 
tions,  is  that  of  Sta.  Costanza,  erected  in  memory  of  a  sister 
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of  Constantine  the  Great.  But  here  we  find  no  consecutive 
typological  treatment,  no  subtle  interweaving  of  patristic 
fancies  with  historical  designs,  but  simply  the  antique 
decorative  system  slightly  modified  in  a  Christian  sense. 
The  work  is  absolutely  ti^itional  in  style ;  in  its  general 
conception  it  manifests  its  relationship  with  the  mosaic 
pavements  of  the  period,  and  its  genre-scenes  of  country 
life  are  still  far  removed  in  idea  from  any  long  cycle  of 
connected  pictures.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Catacombs,  the 
inspiration  flows  from  the  idyllic  spirit  of  the  Georgies  and 
not  from  that  of  any  epic,  either  of  the  Boman  or  the  Jewish 
people.  We  willingly  concede  that  the  allegorical  cast  of 
thought,  so  universal  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  was 
quite  capable  of  inspiring  artists  to  link  into  a  mystic  order 
the  most  varied  episodes  of  sacred  history.  The  question  is 
whether  it  actually  did  so ;  and  this  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt,  for  in  the  imagination  of  types  and  forms  art  is  apt 
to  lag  behind  literature.  We  may  also  freely  admit  that 
the  old  notion  of  a  wholly  intimidated  art,  confined  to  its 
underground  warrens  and  afraid  of  any  open  expression, 
exaggerates  the  disabilities  which  the  Christians  suffered  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  But  if  the  ability  to  conceive 
and  execute  such  consecutive  series  os  those  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  had  been  at  all  common  before  the  Peace  of  the 
Church,  we  might  legitimately  expect  to  find  great  pictorial 
cycles  appearing  the  moment  the  first  Christian  emperor 
gave  the  stamp  of  imperial  approval  to  monumental  Christian 
art.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  growth  of  continuous 
historical  representation  is  slow.  The  churches  begin 
gradually.  Sta.  Costanza  abides  by  the  ancient  tradition  ; 
Sta.  Pudenziana  unfolds  no  extensive  allegories.  Litera¬ 
ture,  as  usual,  had  anticipated  art ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  subtle  trains  of  thought  which  delighted  Justin, 
Clement,  or  Irenscus  were  ever  translated  upon  the  walls 
of  any  contemporary  building.  The  sculptures  which  on 
column  and  arch  set  forth  the  imperial  triumphs  could  find 
no  imitators  among  Christian  artists  until  the  Church  itself 
had  triumphed  and  the  imitation  was  justified  by  her  success. 

We  think  the  authors,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  back 
to  the  third  century,  unduly  depreciate  the  talent  and  the 
opportunities  of  those  which  succeed  it.  It  is  true  that 
this  was  a  time  of  decadence  and  disaster,  during  which 
the  Eternal  City  was  abandoned  by  its  Emperors  and  more 
than  once  taken  by  the  barbarian  invader.  It  might 
plausibly  be  maintained  that  such  a  period  must  have  been 
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fatal  to  the  developement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  very  costly  and  laborious  work  like  the  decoration  of 
a  lar^  church  with  mosaic.  And  yet  there  are  facts  which 
inconveniently  oppose  such  a  priori  arguments.  Under  the 
pontificate  of  Celestine  I.,  about  a.d.  424 — that  is  to  say, 
fourteen  years  after  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric — there  were 
executed  in  mosaic  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Sabina  on  the 
Aventine  two  figures  representing  the  ‘  Ecclesia  ex  gentibus  * 
and  the  ‘  Ecclesia  ex  circumcisione,’  which  by  their  dignified 
conception  and  by  the  correct  treatment  of  their  drapery 
afford  clear  proof  that  the  classical  tradition  was  yet  alive. 
Still  later,  in  a.d.  450,  just  before  Genseric’s  capture  of 
Rome,  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul  ‘  extra  muros  ’  was  decorated 
with  mosaics  which,  though  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1823,  and  since  restored,  are  held  to  have  worthily  main¬ 
tained  the  connexion  with  antique  art.  In  a.d.  465,  ten 
years  after  the  departure  of  the  Vandals,  there  were  placed 
in  the  vault  of  the  oratory  near  the  baptistery  of  St.  John 
Lateran  decorative  mosaic  designs  which  manifest  a  similar 
attachment  to  ancient  tradition.  And  even  when  the 
threshold  of  the  sixth  century  has  been  passed,  we  find  in 
the  apse  of  SS.  Oosmas  and  Damian,  decorated  as  late  as 
A.D.  526  to  530,  figures  which  in  their  pose  and  in  the 
stately  folds  of  their  garments  are  still  reminiscent  of  a 
classical  style.  Moreover,  if  we  turn  to  the  churches  of 
Ravenna,  we  are  confronted  by  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  of 
which  twenty-seven  years  ago  Dr.  Richter,  in  an  admirable 
critical  study,*  himself  brought  out  the  full  significance. 
Here  we  also  perceive  the  statuesque  character  which  is 
sometimes  so  conspicuous  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  same 
dependence  upon  models  selected  from  sculptures,  and 
clearly  due  to  a  conscious  imitation  of  the  antique.  How, 
then,  must  this  homage  to  the  achievement  of  the  past  be 
explained  ?  Partly,  perhaps,  by  a  real  survival  of  that  taste 
and  skill  which  an  unfortunate  generation  is  often  supposed 
to  Imve  suddenly  and  totally  lost,  partly  by  the  operation 
of  some  influence  from  an  exalted  quarter.  We  have  to 
remember  the  special  immunities  granted  to  artists  by 
Constantine,  and  the  later  edict  of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and 
Gratian  according  peculiar  privileges  to  professors  of  the 
pictorial  art.  Imperial  persons  were  evidently  concerntnl 
about  the  prosperity  of  painting  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
local  schools.  The  edict  of  a.d.  375  had  especial  reference 


*  J.  P.  Richter,  ‘  Die  Mosaiken  von  Ravenna,’  Vienna,  1878. 
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to  Africa,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  imperial 
interest  was  confined  to  that  province :  it  must  have  been 
directed  to  other  countries  and  other  cities,  including  Italy 
and  Rome.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  plausible  explanation 
of  the  artistic  qualities  which  undoubtedly  appear  in  some 
of  the  scenes  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  especially  for  instance 
in  that  representing  the  parting  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  In 
our  appreciation  of  this  group  we  may  endorse  without 
reserve  the  approval  of  our  authors,  though  at  other  times 
disposed  to  accuse  them  of  an  excessive  enthusiasm  for  the 
quality  of  these  pictures ;  for  in  part  at  least  one  cannot  but 
approve  the  strictures  of  M.  Vitet  and  other  critics,  who 
have  pointed  to  indecisions  and  errors  of  composition,  and 
to  the  thick  stumpy  bodies  and  large  heads  of  the  figures, 
recalling  the  faulty  proportions  so  commonly  found  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  fifth  century.  Is  it  not  both  possible  and 
reasonable  to  explain  this  union  of  an  antique  style  and  an 
often  faulty  execution  by  assigning  the  whole  work  to  a 
post- Con stantinian  period,  instead  of  subjecting  our  imagina¬ 
tion  to  the  severe  strain  which  the  novel  theory  demands  ? 
liCt  us  suppose  that  the  mosaic  workers  of  Rome,  like  their 
colleagues  at  Ravenna,  deliberately  set  themselves  to  treat 
their  Christian  subjects  in  the  antique  style.  The  men  who 
decorated  the  Liberian  Basilica,  like  the  illuminators  of  the 
original  manuscript  copied  by  the  Joshua  rotulus  in  the 
Vatican,  found  in  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  the  obvious  models  for  a  continuous  series  of  con¬ 
nected  groups.  They  were  not  the  immediate  inheritors  of 
the  Antonine  tradition;  they  simply  adapted  its  imitable 
qualities  in  the  service  of  the  liberated  art  of  their  Church. 
And  of  the  capacity  of  Roman  artists  living  long  after 
Constantine  to  produce  work  of  a  very  high  order  the  noble 
composition  in  the  apse  of  Sta.  Pudenziana,  produced  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  is  a  signal  and  significant  proof. 
Both  in  the  major  and  the  minor  arts  the  Roman  world  was 
still  capable  of  gr»?at  things  ;  the  diptychs  of  the  Symmachi 
and  Nicomachi  at  South  Kensington  and  in  the  Louvre,  that 
of  Rufus  Probianus  at  Berlin,  and  that  with  two  scenes  from 
the  Resurrection  in  the  Trivulzi  collection  at  Milan,  are 
sufficient  evidence  that  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  in  the 
first  part  of  the  fifth  century  there  still  lived  artists  not 
unworthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  past.  And  is  the 
quality  of  our  mosaics  really  so  supreme  that  the  men  who 
executed  them  could  not  have  been  contemporaries  of  these 
admirable  carvers  in  ivory,  or  even  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
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doors  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Sabina,  on  which,  as  Mr.  Stuart 
Jones  has  pointed  out.  Dr.  Richter  is  unduly  severe  ?  The 
authors  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  general  absence  of 
those  more  striking  weaknesses  of  decadent  Roman  art 
which  Professor  Riegl  has  subjected  to  so  searching  an 
analysis,*  though  we  may  note  that  Professor  Riegl  himself 
selects  one  of  the  scenes  upon  the  arch  as  an  illustration 
of  these  very  defects.  But  the  general  immunity  might 
perhaps  be  explained  if  these  mosaics  were  regarded  os  a 
careful  copy  of  earlier  compositions.  The  authors  have 
themselves  suggested  such  a  possibility  in  an  excellent 
passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  (p.  14),  which  deserves 
to  be  quoted  in  full : — 

*  Not  only  does  it  not  follow  that  a  picture  to  which  permanence 
was  given  by  its  execution  in  mosaic  was  necessarily  designed  at  the 
time  at  which  it  was  executed,  but  the  mere  fact  of  itg  translation  into 
a  material  of  almost  eternal  durability  is,  a  priori,  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  as  a  composition  it  had  already  existed 
for  some  generations,  possibly  in  the  same  church  and  in  the  same 
position,  but  in  fresco.  Having  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  having 
received  its  consecration,  it  passed  into  the  category  of  things  proven 
and  classic,  and  was  considered  worthy  of  transposition  into  the  richest 
and  most  durable  medium  of  artistic  expression.’ 

Precisely :  an  approved  composition  may  be  renewed  after 
the  death  of  the  man  who  first  conceived  it,  and  the  re¬ 
newal  may  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  survival  of 
an  antique  excellence  of  style. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  reasons  which  make  us 
hesitate  to  believe  that  these  mosaics  belong  to  the  period 
preceding  the  Peace  of  the  Church.  They  are  confirmed  by 
others  of  a  more  particular  character,  some  of  which  may 
be  briefly  enumerated. 

As  the  authors  themselves  admit,  no  Christian  writer 
mentions  the  formal  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  before  the  fourth  century ;  yet  the  scene  appears 
in  the  Moses  series  of  the  nave.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Miracle  of  the  Quails,  which  is  not  found  in  Christian 
art  of  the  period  claimed  for  these  paintings.  In  the 
Annunciation  scene  upon  the  arch,  the  Virgin  is  seen 
spinning  wool  in  accordance  with  the  account  given  in  the 
fifth  century  apocryphal  Protevangelium  Jaeohi.  The  earlier 
Apologists  were,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  many  of  the 

*  A.  Riegl,  ‘  Die  Spatrumiache  Kunatinduatrie  nach  den  Fiinden  in 
Oesterreich-Ungam,’  Vienna,  1901. 
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episodes  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  | 

but  the  works  of  art  in  which  such  things  are  represented  j 

are,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  fifth  century,  which  by 

no  means  conformed  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of 

A.D.  382.  The  use  of  the  nimbus  both  on  the  nave  and  on 

the  arch  would  be  unprecedented  in  work  of  the  third 

century.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  De  Bossi,  Wilpert, 

Garrucci,  and  others,  we  are  now  acquainted  with  a  very 
large  series  of  Christian  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  and  can  closely  follow  the  course  of 
their  developement.  In  the  multitudinous  frescoes  of  the 
Catacombs  the  nimbus  is  not  given  even  to  Christ  before 
about  A.D.  340,  and  the  insertion  of  a  cross  within  its 
circumference  is  first  noticed  in  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  Virgin  receives  the  nimbus  later  still,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  that  it  is  given  to 
saints.  Yet  here,  in  the  original  portions  of  mosaics  which 
we  are  asked  to  assign  to  the  third  century,  we  find  this 
distinction  accorded  not  only  to  Christ  but  to  all  the  angels, 
one  of  whom  even  appears  within  a  ‘  glory  ’  or  mandorla. 

Let  us  take  one  other  criterion  of  a  similar  kind.  Christ  is 
first  found  with  a  beard  in  the  same  catacomb  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Marcellinus,  the  fresco  being  not  earlier  than  the  very 
end  of  the  fourth  century ;  yet  in  these  mosaics  He  appears 
bearded  in  the  scene  of  the  entertainment  of  the  angels  by 
Lot.  A  probable  theory  with  regard  to  the  bearded  type 
of  Christ  is  that  it  came  into  the  West  from  Palestine  with 
the  returning  pilgrims,  who  flocked  there  in  such  numbers 
after  the  building  of  memorial  churches  at  the  sacred  places 
by  Constantine  and  Helen  :  an  example  of  a  bearded  Christ 
in  the  early  third  century  has  yet  to  be  found.  We  have 
purposely  omitted  all  referenc»»  to  late  details  of  costume 
and  to  the  wings  of  the  angels,  which  the  authors  pronounce 
to  be  additions  or  interpolations,  confining  ourselves  entirely 
to  those  parts  of  the  work  which  they  accept  as  original. 

But  we  think  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  third-century  attribution. 

Iconographical  details  are  not  always  a  safe  guide,  for  new 
discoveries  sometimes  compel  us  to  readjust  accepted  dates, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sarcophagus  from  Sulu  Monastir,  in 
Asia  Minor,  now  in  Berlin,  and  the  ‘  Constantine  Bowl  ’  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  take  one  type  of  the  nimbris 
back  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  hitherto  accepted.  But 
both  of  these  monuments  come  from  the  Christian  East, 
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doors  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Sabina,  on  which,  as  Mr.  Stuart 
Jones  has  pointed  out.  Dr.  Richter  is  unduly  severe  ?  The 
authors  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  general  absence  of 
those  more  striking  weaknesses  of  decadent  Roman  art 
which  Professor  Riegl  has  subjected  to  so  searching  an 
analysis,*  though  we  may  note  that  Professor  Riegl  himself 
selects  one  of  the  scenes  upon  the  arch  as  an  illustration 
of  these  very  defects.  But  the  general  immunity  might 
perhaps  be  explained  if  these  mosaics  were  regarded  as  a 
careful  copy  of  earlier  compositions.  The  authors  have 
themselves  suggested  such  a  possibility  in  an  excellent 
passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  (p.  14),  which  deserves 
to  be  quoted  in  full : — 

‘  Not  only  does  it  not  follow  that  a  picture  to  which  permanence 
was  given  by  its  execution  in  mosaic  was  necessarily  designed  at  the 
time  at  which  it  was  executed,  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  translation  into 
a  material  of  almost  eternal  durability  is,  a  priori^  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  as  a  composition  it  had  already  existed 
for  some  generations,  possibly  in  the  same  church  and  in  the  same 
position,  but  in  fresco.  Having  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  having 
received  its  consecration,  it  passed  into  the  category  of  things  proven 
and  classic,  and  was  considered  worthy  of  transposition  into  the  richest 
and  most  durable  medium  of  artistic  expression.’ 

Precisely :  an  approved  composition  may  be  renewed  after 
the  death  of  the  man  who  first  conceived  it,  and  the  re¬ 
newal  may  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  survival  of 
an  antique  excellence  of  style. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  reasons  which  make  us 
hesitate  to  believe  that  these  mosaics  belong  to  the  period 
preceding  the  Peace  of  the  Church.  They  are  confirmed  by 
others  of  a  more  particular  character,  some  of  which  may 
be  briefly  enumerated. 

As  the  authors  themselves  admit,  no  Christian  writer 
mentions  the  formal  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  before  the  fourth  century ;  yet  the  scene  appears 
in  the  Moses  series  of  the  nave.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Miracle  of  the  Quails,  which  is  not  found  in  Christian 
art  of  the  period  claimed  for  these  paintings.  In  the 
Annunciation  scene  upon  the  arch,  the  Virgin  is  seen 
spinning  wool  in  accordance  with  the  account  gfiven  in  the 
fifth  century  apocryphal  Protevangelium  Jacobi.  The  earlier 
Apologists  were,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  many  of  the 

*  A.  Riegl,  ‘  Die  Spatromische  Kunstinduatrie  nach  den  Funden  in 
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episodes  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
but  the  works  of  art  in  which  such  things  are  represented 
are,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  fifth  century,  which  by 
no  means  conformed  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of 
A.D.  382.  The  use  of  the  nimbus  both  on  the  nave  and  on 
the  arch  would  be  unprecedented  in  work  of  the  third 
century.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  De  Rossi,  Wilpert, 
Garrucci,  and  others,  we  are  now  acquainted  with  a  very 
large  series  of  Christian  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  and  can  closely  follow  the  course  of 
their  developement.  In  the  multitudinous  frescoes  of  the 
Catacombs  the  nimbus  is  not  given  even  to  Christ  before 
about  A.D.  340,  and  the  insertion  of  a  cross  within  its 
circumference  is  first  noticed  in  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  Virgin  receives  the  nimbus  later  still,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  that  it  is  given  to 
saints.  Yet  here,  in  the  original  portions  of  mosaics  which 
we  are  asked  to  assign  to  the  third  century,  we  find  this 
distinction  accorded  not  only  to  Christ  but  to  all  the  angels, 
one  of  whom  even  appears  within  a  ‘  glory  ’  or  mandorla. 
Let  us  take  one  other  criterion  of  a  similar  kind.  Christ  is 
first  found  with  a  beard  in  the  same  catacomb  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Marcellinus,  the  fresco  being  not  earlier  than  the  very 
end  of  the  fourth  century ;  yet  in  these  mosaics  He  appears 
bearded  in  the  scene  of  the  entertainment  of  the  angels  by 
Lot.  A  probable  theory  with  regard  to  the  bearded  type 
of  Christ  is  that  it  came  into  the  West  from  Palestine  with 
the  returning  pilgrims,  who  flocked  there  in  such  numbers 
after  the  building  of  memorial  churches  at  the  sacred  places 
by  Constantine  and  Helen  :  an  example  of  a  bearded  Christ 
in  the  early  third  century  has  yet  to  be  found.  We  have 
purposely  omitted  all  reference  to  late  details  of  costume 
and  to  the  wings  of  the  angels,  which  the  authors  pronounce 
to  be  additions  or  interpolations,  confining  ourselves  entirely 
to  those  parts  of  the  work  which  they  accept  as  original. 
But  we  think  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  third-century  attribution. 
Iconographical  details  are  not  always  a  safe  guide,  for  new 
discoveries  sometimes  compel  us  to  readjust  accepted  dates, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sarcophagus  from  Sulu  Monastir,  in 
Asia  Minor,  now  in  Berlin,  and  the  ‘  Constantine  Bowl  ’  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  take  one  type  of  the  nimbus 
back  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  hitherto  accepted.  But 
both  of  these  monuments  come  from  the  Christian  East, 
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wliicli  usually  took  the  initiative  in  iconographical  changes, 
and  neither  of  them  is  far  distant  in  date  from  a.d.  300. 
The  true  criteria  for  the  iconography  of  the  mosaics  in  the 
Liberian  Basilica  must  be  sought  among  the  Roman  monu¬ 
ments,  more  especially  in  the  Catacombs,  and  these  speak 
with  no  uncertain  voice  against  the  theory  put  forward  in 
‘  The  Golden  Age  of  Classic  Christian  Art.’ 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
main  issue  involved  in  the  question  of  date ;  for  on  the 
opinion  which  a  man  forms  on  this  point  his  judgement  as  to 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  book  must  really  depend.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  the  author’s 
interpretation  of  the  individual  scenes  represented  on  the 
walls  of  the  church.  The  exposition  is  always  sympathetic, 
and,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  series,  is 
often  marked  by  that  critical  acumen  of  which  Dr.  Richter 
has  long  ago  proved  himself  possessed.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  an  allegorical  significance  constantly  underlay 
the  obvious  representation  of  fact,  for  by  training  and 
persuasion  every  early  Christian  thought  in  types,  and  there 
was  no  section  of  sacred  history  which  did  not  contain 
some  episodes  rich  for  him  in  mystical  significance.  The 
prophetic  allusions  in  the  books  of  the  Ancient  Dispensa¬ 
tion  were  always  haunting  minds  which  delighted  in  the 
elaborate  concordance  of  the  two  Testaments,  so  that  almost 
any  depicted  event  from  the  life  of  the  Jewish  heroes  and 
prophets  possessed  its  ulterior  and  allusive  meaning.  When 
in  process  of  time  historical  painting  came  to  be  practised 
on  a  large  scale,  the  symbolism  of  individual  scenes  was 
co-ordinated  into  organic  ‘  theories,’  and  to  the  seeing  eye 
most  groups  of  Biblical  illustrations  must  have  had  an 
esoteric  value  as  ‘  Tendenzbilder,’  beyond  that  which  they 
possessed  as  simple  representations  of  fact.  De  Rossi 
perfectly  understood  this  when  he  described  the  nave  series 
of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  as  historical,  and  compared  it  with 
the  illustration  of  the  earliest  illuminated  Bibles  :  in  so  far, 
therefore,  his  view  differs  from  that  here  set  forth  rather  in 
degree  than  in  kind.  But  while  he,  perhaps,  laid  too  little 
stress  on  points  which  he  probably  took  for  granted.  Dr. 
Richter  often  appears  to  us  to  fall  into  too  meticulous  a 
method  of  exposition ;  and  in  some  of  his  readings,  notably 
those  of  the  scenes  upon  the  arch,  we  seem  to  trace  a 
process  of  thought,  alembicated  and  doubly  distilled,  which 
suggests  the  extraction  of  artistic  and  exegetical  quint¬ 
essences.  Such,  we  cannot  but  think,  is  the  interpretation 
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of  the  two  figures  on  either  side  of  the  throne  in  the  scene 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  as  a  Sibyl  and  Hjstaspes  the 
Persian  Sage.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  such 
dramatis  person®  as  contemporary  with  the  Adoration 
Groups  of  the  Catacombs ;  for  example,  with  that  in  SS. 
Peter  and  Marcellinus  of  the  first  part  of  the  third  century, 
or  even  with  the  later  rendering,  a  century  after,  in  the 
Catacomb  of  Domitilla.  Another  example  of  this  refine¬ 
ment  in  exegesis  is  the  explanation  of  the  scene  upon  the 
arch  in  which  a  prince  and  his  suite  issue  from  a  city  to 
greet  our  Lord.  This  has  usually  been  interpreted  as  the 
meeting  between  King  Aphrodisius  and  the  Holy  Family  in 
Egypt,  though  there  is  here  no  indication  of  falling  walls  or 
of  idols  crashing  down.  Our  authors,  for  reasons  that  must 
be  read  at  length  to  be  appreciated,  interpret  it  as  ‘  Occi- 
‘  dental  Philosophy  a  Guide  to  Christ.’  Finally,  they  have 
discovered  in  the  group  representing  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  shades  of  suggestion  which  only  a  congregation 
of  dilettanti  could  ever  have  folly  appreciated.  The  nimbus 
round  Herod’s  head  is  not  the  usual  conventional  mark  of 
sovereignty,  but  is  given  in  irony  to  this  Idumman  parvenu, 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  puppet  in  the  bands  of 
the  Jews :  on  no  other  supposition,  we  are  told,  could  it  be 
accorded  to  so  detestable  a  character.  And  yet  we  find 
in  an  Octateuch  of  the  Vatican  the  tyrant  Eglon  thus 
distinguished,  and  Eglon’s  reputation  was  at  no  time  much 
better  than  that  of  Herod.  Such  interpretations  as  this 
argue  powers  of  perception  equal  to  those  with  which  Dr. 
Max  Nordau  finds  the  modern  mystic  too  richly  endowed. 
They  are,  indeed,  almost  above  criticism  :  ‘  Que  voulez-vous 
T^pondre  a  de  si  savantes  raisons  ?  ’ 

It  seems  to  us  that,  with  all  their  erudition  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  to  which  we  render  the  most  ample  homage,  the 
authors  will  hardly  win  general  acceptance  for  their  revised 
version  of  an  old  chapter  in  artistic  history.  Their  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  at  all  costs  the  pre-Constantinian  date  of  the 
Liberian  Basilica  have  a  suspicious  analogy  to  those  by 
which,  three  centuries  ago,  Ciampini  sought  to  establish  the 
pagan  origin  of  Sta.  Costanza.  A  building  of  such  elegance, 
said  he,  could  not  possibly  have  been  erected  in  the  decadent 
times  of  triumphant  Christianity;  therefore  it  must  have 
been  a  pagan  temple  converted  to  Christian  use ;  therefore 
Anastasius,  who  said  that  it  was  built  by  Constantine,  must 
have  been  guilty  of  an  inadvertence ;  therefore,  when  he 
wrote  ‘  fabricare,’  he  really  meant  ‘  restaurare.’  In  the  present 
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case  we  are  invited  to  make  a  similar  change  of  reading  in 
tne  passages  of  the  ‘  Liber  Pontificalia  ’  ascribing  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  to  Sixtus  or  Liberius.  We 
doubt  whether  expert  architectural  opinion  will  endorse  this 
drastic  textual  criticism.  Nor  are  we  by  any  means  sure 
that  students  of  Patristic  literature  will  concur  in  the 
judgement  that  only  the  age  of  the  early  Apologists  could 
have  witnessed  the  execution  of  mosaics  which  students  of 
Christian  art  and  iconography  will  still,  we  venture  to  think, 
continue  to  associate  with  a  later  time.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
and  Augustine  had  not  altogether  forgotten  their  typology, 
nor  had  the  didactic  tendency  vanished  from  the  art  of  the 
fifth  century,  as  the  doors  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Sabina 
prove.  The  second  and  third  centuries  may  have  been  more 
subtle  in  the  weaving  of  allegories,  but  they  had  not  a 
monopoly  in  the  art.  These  remarks  are  made  in  no  carping 
spirit ;  they  simply  express  certain  misgivings  suggested  by 
the  perusal  of  a  very  brilliant  book  which  throughout  holds 
the  reader’s  interest  and  compels  his  serious  attention.  But 
admiration  must  not  bias  judgement,  and  we  cannot  but 
suspect  that,  though  the  authors  have  digged  deep,  they 
have  glanced  by  the  royal  vein.  Whatever  may  be  the 
final  verdict  upon  their  theory,  in  their  practical  work  they 
have  deserved  well  of  the  republic.  Theirs  are  the  best 
reproductions  of  mosaics  which  have  yet  appeared,  and  they 
have  been  in  a  position  to  discriminate  with  authority 
between  original  work  and  restoration.  This  alone  gives 
them  a  claim  to  honourable  distinction  which  archaiologists 
will  unanimously  accord. 

The  mere  fact  that  it  should  be  possible  to  suggest  an 
alteration  of  two  centuries  in  the  date  of  the  moat  famous 
mosaics  in  Rome  proves  how  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  investigation  of  Christian  monuments  before  the  archaeo¬ 
logy  of  Early  Christian  times  can  rival  the  precision  of 
classical  studies.  But  if  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Italy 
are  still  fertile  in  surprises,  though  the  attention  of  the 
learned  has  been  directed  to  them  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  other  monuments  of 
the  once  Christian  East  which  until  recent  times  have  lain 
neglected  in  the  dangerous  solitudes  of  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries  ?  Their  unexpected  richness  and  variety,  ever  growing 
with  the  progress  of  discovery,  soon  made  it  apparent  that 
Eastern  art  could  not  always  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  West,  but  that  the  day  would  come  when  it 
would  claim  a  position  of  complete  equality.  That  day, 
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indeed,  lias  come  and  gone,  and  the  question  is  no  longer 
whether  the  East  is  to  be  conceded  an  equal  place,  but 
whether  it  may  not  compel  the  recognition  of  a  positive 
pre-eminence.  It  is  thus  that  there  has  arisen  that  Byzan¬ 
tine  question  which  has  caused  so  sharp  a  divergence  of 
opinion  in  recent  times,  dividing  Christian  archieologists 
into  two  parties — one  still  faithful  to  Rome,  the  other  ready 
at  every  turn  to  contest  her  artistic  initiative.  The  latter, 
which  lor  want  of  a  better  term  may  be  called  the  Byzantine 
party,  is  endowed  with  a  youthful  energy  which  would  carry 
it  far  in  any  field ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  its 
sphere  of  operations  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and,  above  all,  Asia 
Minor,  still  contains  virgin  ground  from  which  almost  any¬ 
thing  may  be  expected,  it  would  be  hardly  human  nature  if 
its  pioneers  did  not  deem  their  province  richer  than  the 
West,  where  every  corner  has  been  investigated  long  ago. 
And  their  achievement  has  already  in  large  measure  justified 
their  faith,  for  the  results  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
have  singularly  modified  the  judgements  once  commonly 
passed  upon  Byzantine  history  and  art.  Everyone  remem¬ 
bers  the  sneers  by  which  Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  who  had  the 
ear  of  Europe,  wrecked  the  reputation  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  admirable  work  of  men  like  Ducauge  weighed  as  nothing 
in  the  scale  against  a  couple  of  flippant  epigrams ;  and  until 
the  idea  of  evolution  made  the  study  of  antiquity  a  progres¬ 
sive  science,  men  continued  to  speak  of  ‘  a  tedious  and 
‘  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  misery,’  and  to  dismiss  the 
whole  history  of  Constantinople  as  *  a  worthless  repertory  of 
‘  declamation  and  miracles  disgraceful  to  the  human  mind.’ 
Though  it  has  taken  a  hundred  years  to  live  these  imputa¬ 
tions  down,  for  mud  thrown  by  men  like  Gibbon  and  Voltaire 
sticks  very  fast,  the  truth  has  at  last  prevailed.  VVe  now 
see,  as  M.  Charles  Diehl  has  well  put  it,  that  we  have  been 
judging  the  Byzantines  like  the  Popes  who  excommunicated 
them  or  the  crusading  Vandals  who  never  understood  their 
genius.  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  still  so  far  under  the 
ban  of  prejudice  that  he  could  not  make  Constantinople  live 
in  the  pages  of  ‘  Count  Robert  of  Paris  ’ ;  but  such  is  the 
fascination  which  runs  through  whole  periods  of  Byzantine 
history  that  plain  facts  have  proved  more  interesting  than 
fiction,  and  in  the  volumes  in  which  M.  Gustave  Schlumberger 
and  M.  Diehl  have  unfolded  the  stories  of  Justinian,  of  Basil, 
of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and  of  John  Zimisces,  we  have  a 
romance  of  history  which  makes  the  writing  of  historical 
novels  about  the  same  events  appear  almost  an  impertinence. 
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In  the  arcliaological  field  the  revulsion  of  feeling  has 
been  hastened  by  an  unceasing  activity  in  exploration, 
and  by  the  accumulation  in  museums  of  material  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  make  effective  comparative  study  pos¬ 
sible.  As  a  result  of  this  patient  work  the  conviction  is 
growing  that  the  previous  verdict  of  Europe  on  the  art  of 
Byzantium  was  no  less  unjust  than  that  so  lightly  pronounced 
on  the  military  and  political  capacity  of  her  rulers.  It  was 
the  fashion  to  speak  of  emaciated  drawn  features,  of  austere 
ascetic  expressions,  of  stiff  and  elongated  figures  sheathed 
rather  than  clad  in  bejewelled  robes,  and  hardly  more  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  living  humanity  than  a  mummy  in  its  painted 
case.  Such  judgements  were  chiefly  based  upon  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  latest  work  of  Byzantine  artists,  produced 
when  the  foundations  of  the  Empire  were  already  under¬ 
mined  and  the  storm-cloud  of  the  Turkish  peril,  rolling  up 
from  the  East,  had  cast  its  shadow  over  life  on  the  shores  of 
the  Golden  Horn.  But  we  do  not  judge  the  art  of  other 
countries  by  the  period  of  their  decay ;  and  it  has  been  one 
of  the  best  results  of  recent  research  to  focus  attention  no 
longer  upon  the  spiritless  work  of  the  decadence,  but  upon 
that  of  the  earlier  times,  when  Byzantium  more  than  once 
lived  spacious  and  heroic  days.  Thus  we  were  first  taught 
to  appreciate  the  real  talent  which  was  active  in  many  parts 
of  the  Empire  in  the  great  period  of  revival  succeeding 
iconoclasm ;  we  learned  to  understand  the  centuries  which 
saw  the  completion  of  mosaics  like  those  of  Daphne;  we 
began  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  numerous  de¬ 
licate  miniatures,  ivories,  enamels,  and  works  of  the  gold¬ 
smith’s  art  which,  like  the  flotsam  of  a  great  wreck,  had 
drifted  into  the  treasuries  of  our  Western  churches.  It  was 
clear,  indeed,  that  this  Byzantine  art,  somewhat  Church- 
ridden,  and  inevitably  based  upon  a  compromise  between 
Eastern  and  Western  ideals,  could  never  attain  the  spon¬ 
taneity,  the  depth  of  feeling,  or  the  grace  of  unfettered 
fancy  which  have  made  the  achievements  of  other  countries 
supreme.  Except  in  architecture  its  best  was  always  the 
second  best.  But,  within  these  limits,  it  deserved  admira¬ 
tion  rather  than  contempt,  and,  until  old  age  and  desolation 
came  upon  it,  was  constantly  in  advance  of  the  best  work  in 
Western  Europe.  Nor  did  research  stop  at  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  the  pioneers  pressed  yet  further  back  beyond  the 
iconoclastic  interval,  and  are  at  present  establishing  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  earliest  period  of  Byzantine 
history  which  culminated  under  Justinian,  and  saw  the  first 
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formation  of  a  Byzantine  style.  It  is  recognised  that  to 
this  period  belong  the  decisive  years  between  adolescence 
and  maturity  which,  in  nations  no  less  than  in  individuals, 
determine  the  character  and  direct  the  future  career. 

Among  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  its  elucida¬ 
tion  none  have  shown  so  devouring  an  activity  as  Professor 
Josef  Strzygowski,  of  Graz,  whose  work  now  claims  the  first 
attention  of  those  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  modern  research.  Professor  Strzygowski  has  from  the 
first  been  the  determined  opponent  of  Roman  claims  to 
artistic  hegemony  in  Early  Christian  times.  The  theories 
of  Wickhoff,  of  F.  X.  Kraus,  of  Alois  Riegl,  all  of  whom 
have  conceded  the  initiative  to  Rome  during  some,  at  least, 
of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  have  found  in  him  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  indefatigable  antagonist.  Like  the  7rpo/aa;^os 
of  ancient  times,  he  fights  in  front  of  the  line ;  and  if 
sometimes,  by  excess  of  daring,  he  has  exposed  himself  to 
damaging  counterstrokes,  he  has  received  no  mortal  wound, 
and  confidently  affronts  the  dangers  which  his  honourable 
position  entails.  It  is  impossible  in  a  few  short  pages 
adequately  to  explain  the  scope  of  Professor  Sti  zygowski’s 
inquiries ;  it  must  suffice  to  give  some  general  notion  of 
their  tendency  and  their  effect  upon  contemporary  archaeo¬ 
logical  opinion.  The  kernel  of  his  creed,  which  may  be 
read  at  length  in  his  ‘  Orient  oder  Rom,’  and  in  a  score  of 
periodical  publications,  is  briefly  and  concisely  stated  in  the 
introductory  Essay  to  the  third  volume  of  the  ‘  Byzantinische 
‘  Denkmtiler.’  *  Byzantine  art  is  not  late-Roman  art 
transplanted  to  the  Bosphorus.  The  artistic  centre  of 
gravity  in  Constantine’s  day  was  not  in  Italy  at  all,  but  in 
the  partly  Hellenistic  region  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
with  its  great  cities  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Ephesus. 
What  Constantine  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  away  from  a 
‘passee’  and  provincial  Rome,  and  found  his  capital  nearer 
to  the  true  centre  of  things.  The  city  on  the  Bosphorus  was 
admirably  chosen  for  this  purpose,  lying  as  it  did  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate,  and  commanding  the  toll-gates  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  Its  situation  ensured  that  its  artistic 
growth  should  be  free  from  hampering  traditions.  The 
men  who  built  and  adorned  it  were  summoned  from  Egypt, 

•  The  volume  also  contains  two  valuable  monographs :  the  first  by 
Dr.  J.  Quitt,  on  ‘  The  Dogmatic  Significance  of  the  Mosaics  in  San 
Vitale  ’ ;  the  second  by  Dr.  E.  Diez,  on  the  Vienna  Manuscript  of 
Dioscorides. 
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Syria,  and  Asia  Minor;  its  nurses  and  its  tutors  were  Greeks. 
Thus,  from  the  first,  its  art  assumed  a  character  distinct 
from  the  official  art  of  old  Rome,  and,  with  the  adaptability 
of  youth,  rapidly  assimilated  and  blended  into  a  new  whole 
the  various  styles  which  Hellenistic  and  Perso-Mesopotainian 
genius  had  long  been  elaborating  beyond  the  failing  sight  of 
the  Western  metropolis.  Political  and  religious  centralisa¬ 
tion  produced  their  inevitable  effect;  and  before  two  cen¬ 
turies  had  elapsed  the  confluence  of  talents  from  Anatolia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Sassanian  Persia  produced  the  formed 
Byzantine  art  of  Justinian’s  epoch.  The  grain  was  brought 
from  Eastern  granaries,  and  Christianity  was  the  leaven 
that  leavened  the  whole  lump.  A  common  faith  and  a 
central  government,  established  together  on  the  frontiers  of 
Asia,  drew  local  and  separate  arts  from  their  isolation  to 
the  enrichment  of  an  organic  whole  ;  and  the  ‘  Reichskunst,’ 
which  Wickhoff  assigned  to  Rome  was,  in  fact,  only  realised 
by  Constantinople. 

The  Eastern  Empire  fell  naturally  into  two  great  ar¬ 
tistic  provinces — a  Northern,  comprising  Asia  Minor  and 
the  European  territories,  and  a  Southern,  composed  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  But,  bound  together  as  they  were 
by  the  closest  administrative  and  commercial  ties,  their 
individual  qualities  were  gradually  interfused;  they  pene¬ 
trated  each  other,  and  their  combined  influence  radiated 
westward  into  Italy  and  Gaul.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
monuments  which  have  been  preserved,  the  Southern  pro¬ 
vince  was  at  first  exceptionally  active ;  it  was  Antioch  which 
has  left  its  mark  on  the  walls  of  Ravenna ;  it  was  Syria  and 
Egypt  which  made  and  exported  the  majority  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  textiles,  and  ivories  which  reached  Western  churches 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  But  this  apparent  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  South-Eastern  littoral  may  be  due  partly 
to  chance,  partly  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Syrians, 
who  included  works  of  art  among  their  exports,  and  so 
saved  them  in  greater  numbers  from  the  subsequent  ruin 
of  the  '^^ohammedan  invasion.  Undoubtedly  we  can  trace  a 
more  vi.  ’"fluence  exerted  in  the  West  during  this  period 
by  Egypt  anu  toyria ;  it  is  clearly  present  in  the  earliest 
Frankish  manuscripts,  and  perhaps  even,  as  Dr.  Vdge  has 
suggested,  in  the  early  monumental  sculpture  of  Southern 
France.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Anatolia,  the  very 
body  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  Constantinople,  its 
organising  head,  were  not  equally  active  during  this  early 
period.  Ephesus,  to  mention  no  other  city,  must  have  been 
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as  full  of  clever  Greeks  as  Antioch ;  Constantinople  attracted 
to  itself  the  best  brains  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Anatolian 
provinces  were,  so  to  speak,  its  home  counties. 

In  ‘Kleinasien,  ein  Neuland  der  Kunstgeschichte,’  the 
author  attempts  to  give  Asia  Minor  its  due,  and  to  do  for 
it  what  he  has  done  in  other  books  for  Syria  and  Egypt. 
By  evidence  derived  from  many  sources  he  shows  that  Asia 
Minor  was  more  purely  Hellenistic  than  either  Syria  or 
Egypt.  It  was  in  Greek  that  its  ideas  found  expression ; 
it  had  no  Syriac  or  Coptic  to  barbarise  its  literature  either 
in  form  or  content ;  the  foundations  of  the  Greek  Church 
were  laid  upon  its  soil.  Nor  was  that  old  eminence  in  sculp¬ 
ture  which  made  Pergamon  famous  forgotten  in  the  days  of 
the  Roman  dominion ;  the  lew  examples  of  Christian  date 
which  have  as  yet  been  discovered  seem  to  show  that  there 
still  survived  an  Anatolian  school  which  lent  its  aid  to  the 
developement  of  the  new  capital.  And  Professor  Strzygowski 
sees  in  this  school  no  local  growth  content  to  vegetate  in 
provincial  obscurity,  but  a  force  which  was  felt  in  every 
direction,  and  exerted  its  intlnence  in  Italy  itself.  In  the 
great  group  of  Roman  sarcophagi  he  detects  an  inspiration 
from  Asia  Minor  which  equally  affected  the  kindred  sculp¬ 
tures  of  Southern  France.  Very  curious  artistic  analogies 
undoubtedly  exist  between  Italian  and  Anatolian  sculpture, 
and  though  as  yet  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  com¬ 
prehensive  generalisations,  they  at  least  suffice  to  establish 
the  probability  of  direct  relationship.  Thus  an  ivory  carving 
at  Berlin,  affiliated  by  Dr.  Haseloft'  to  the  group  represented 
by  the  great  diptych  in  the  Cathedral  Treasury  at  Milan, 
bears  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  a  fragment  of  a  stone 
relief  at  Berlin  from  Tusla  in  Asia  Minor,  representing 
part  of  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Ananias.  So  close  is  the 
resemblance  that  it  sets  one  thinking  of  certain  other  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  Milan  diptych ;  for  instance,  the  type  of  the 
youthful  Christ  in  its  baptism  scene,  and  the  enamel  with 
which  it  is  embellished.  But  the  Milan  group  of  ivories  has 
been  connected  by  good  judges  with  a  school  of  carvers 
working  at  Rome,  and  this  Oriental  influence  suggests  that, 
whether  the  work  was  actually  pi’oduced  in  Italy  or  not, 
Rome  and  Milan  were  hardly  more  independent  of  Asiatic 
guidance  than  their  later  rival  Ravenna.  In  painting, 
though  little  has  actually  been  preserved,  Anatolia  may  be 
conjectured  to  have  been  equally  active.  We  have  the 
account  of  Asterius  of  Amaseia  in  Phrygia  of  the  elaborate 
decoration  of  his  church ;  we  have  the  fragment  of  an  illu- 


minated  gospel  from  Sinope,  now  in  the  Louvre,  which  by 
its  relations  to  the  Codex  Rossanensis  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  suggestion  that  this  famous  manuscript  was  itself  pro¬ 
duced  in  Asia  Minor.  In  architecture  there  is  a  mass  of 
evidence  waiting  for  final  co-ordination,  but  even  now 
prompting  to  the  formation  of  far-reaching  hypotheses. 

This,  the  most  conspicuous  of  Byzantine  arts,  is  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  controversy,  and  Professor  Strzygowski 
has  rightly  devoted  most  of  his  space  to  the  evidence  which 
it  supplies.  He  reminds  us  that  there  are  two  regional 
influences :  one,  that  of  the  Hellenistic  coast ;  the  other,  that 
of  the  interior,  with  relationships  to  Syria  and  Armenia. 
The  first  of  these  is  not  fairly  represented  by  existing  monu¬ 
ments,  for  the  buildings  which  once  adorned  the  great  coast 
cities  have  been  destroyed  by  earthquakes  or  by  man,  and 
there  is  more  to  be  found  in  the  regions  of  the  interior  where 
old  Asiatic  influences  were  always  powerful.  The  Anatolian 
plateau,  as  Professor  Ramsay  has  long  ago  pointed  out, 
never  lost  its  individuality  under  any  of  the  great  conquering 
empires  which  have  successively  held  Western  Asia.  It 
assimilated  this  or  that  element  from  foreign  civilisations, 
but  was  never  dominated  by  them.  Professor  Strzygowski 
has  recently  developed  a  similar  line  of  thought  with 
regard  to  the  art  of  Sassanian  Persia,  the  relations  of  which 
to  that  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  of  course,  exceedingly 
close.*  His  demonstration  in  the  present  case  is  chiefly 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the 
plateau,  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  some  of  the 
most  interesting  photographs  which  he  publishes  were  taken 
by  our  countryman  Mr.  J.  W.  Crowfoot,  who  has  himself 
contributed  a  short  chapter  to  the  book.  We  cannot  follow 
the  author  into  the  details  of  his  argument,  but  may  briefly 
state  that  from  a  survey  of  these  Anatolian  monuments 
and  those  of  the  neighbouring  Syrian  regions,  known  to 
us  since  the  epoch-making  expedition  of  the  Marquis  de 
Vogiie,  he  is  disposed  to  claim  for  the  East  not  only  the 
domed  church  built  on  the  central  system,  but  even  the 
basilica  itself.  Moreover,  impressed  as  was  de  Vogiie  before 
him  by  the  remarkable  resemblances  in  detail  between  this 
Asiatic  architecture  and  that  of  the  Romanesque  period  in 
Europe,  he  suggests  that  the  Western  architects  were 
inspired  by  designs  which  had  been  introduced  into  Southern 
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Europe  loug  before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  real 
original  of  the  Cathedral  of  Aachen  was  not  S.  Vitale  in 
Ravenna ;  both  had  a  common  archetype  in  the  Martyrion  of 
Syria.  This  hypothesis  takes  us  much  further  than  those  of 
de  Vogiie  and  Viollet-le-Duc,  that  the  similarities  between 
the  domed  churches  of  France  and  those  of  the  Byzantine 
provinces  are  due  to  fugitives  from  iconoclasm  or  to  the 
crusaders.  It  suggests  that  the  process  of  imitation  had 
begun  far  earlier,  during  the  period  preceding  the  first 
great  Arab  conquests,  when  commercial  intercourse  between 
Marseilles  and  Kavenna  and  the  Egyptian  and  Levantine 
ports  was  carried  on  upon  a  most  extensive  scale.  The  facts 
as  to  this  intercourse,  which  earlier  writers  like  Heyd  and 
Leitschuh  had  long  ago  brought  into  prominence,  have 
more  recently  been  summarised  by  M.  Brehier  * ;  from  them  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Gaul  of  the  Merovingian  Franks  was 
throughout  in  touch  with  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
that  in  addition  to  the  activity  of  traders  there  was  a 
continual  passage  of  monks  and  pilgrims  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  To  such  intercourse  the  undoubted  dependence  of 
Frankish  illuminators  upon  Syrian  masters  is  certainly 
due ;  is  it,  therefore,  so  impossible  that  the  Western  archi¬ 
tect  should  have  shown  an  equal  readiness  to  avail  himself 
of  his  opportunities  9  The  problem  is  full  of  interest, 
and  far  too  extensive  to  be  discussed  here  ;  we  may  merely 
note  that  this  view  represents  a  further  advance  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Choisy,  and  is  perhaps  not  so 
irreconcilable  as  it  at  first  appears  with  the  opinion 
of  Dehio,  who  declines  to  accept  the  crusaders  as  middle¬ 
men,  but  believes  that  the  Roman  buildings  in  the  South 
of  France  were  a  sufficient  source  of  inspiration  to  in¬ 
digenous  talent.  For  on  the  theory  under  discussion  we 
need  not  come  down  as  late  as  the  churches  of  St.  Front 
de  Perigueux  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  but  may  conceive  an 
Eastern  inlluence  establishing  itself  in  France  even  before 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  power. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  demonstration,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Strzygowski’s  critics  have  not  failed  to  point  oiit,  lies 
in  the  uncertain  date  of  the  ruined  churches  of  Asia  Minor. 
While  he  himself  would  assign  the  domed  basilica  to  the 
Hellenistic  East,  and  dates  the  Anatolian  examples  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century,  others,  as  Wulff  in  his  study  of 
the  Koimesis  Church  at  Nicaea,  still  think  them  later  than 
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Justiiiiau,  and,  inverting  the  suggested  course  of  develope- 
•aent,  ascribe  the  chief  initiative  to  Constantinople.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Strzygowski  even  finds  at  Uchayak  a  prototype  of  the 
definitely  Byzantine  church,  with  cupola  in  the  centre  of 
an  equal-armed  cross,  which  he  dates  before  Justinian,  a 
view  by  no  means  generally  held.  Such  claims  can  only 
be  finally  established  after  further  exploration  by  archi¬ 
tects  and  archaeologists ;  but  the  author  defends  him¬ 
self  in  advance  against  the  vaguer  charges  of  his  more 
prejudiced  opponents.  These  critics  accuse  him  in  a  general 
way  of  belittling  the  part  played  by  Rome  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  development  of  the  first  Christian  centuries,  com¬ 
plaining  that  he  adduces,  not  structures  of  equal  rank  with 
the  great  Roman  buildings,  but  paltry  ruins  from  this  or 
that  provincial  hinterland.  ‘  Show  us,’  they  say,  ‘  some- 
‘  thing  in  the  groat  style,  and  then  we  will  consider  whether 
‘  the  men  who  built  the  Pantheon  or  the  Baths  of  Caracalla 
‘  are  to  be  dethroned  in  favour  of  some  obscure  Syrian  or 
‘  Anatolian  genius.’  The  answer  is  that  Rome  has  been 
favoured  by  fortune  above  all  the  great  Oriental  cities. 
She  has  not  been  laid  low  by  earthquakes;  and  the 
Christianised  barbarians  who  successively  ruled  in  Italy 
were  far  less  destructive  than  the  Mohammedans.  It  is 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  evidence  in  the  form  of 
monuments  of  the  first  rank  from  the  Eastern  capitals. 
They  exist  no  longer,  though  Antioch  had  once  her  Thermaj, 
to  which  even  those  of  Caracalla  were  perhaps  inferior. 
For  in  our  author’s  opinion  the  art  of  building  great  domes 
and  vaults  with  brick  really  originated  in  Mesopotamia: 
to  ascribe  it  to  Rome  is  to  misinterpret  the  architectural 
history  of  Hither  Asia.  But  whether  of  stone  or  brick,  the 
small  churches  of  ruined  up-country  townships  are  large 
enough  to  prove  the  genesis  and  development  of  a  style,  for 
mere  size  is  of  little  moment.  And  if  the  testimony  of  great 
work  is  demanded,  is  it  not  really  given  by  Sta.  Sophia 
itselfi*  Were  not  Anthemius  and  Isidore  men  of  Asia 
Minor?  And  where  on  Italian  soil  are  to  be  sought  the 
prototypes,  the  trial-pieces,  which  in  the  long  process  of 
supersession  and  improvement  made  it  possible  to  conceive 
so  supreme  a  design  ?  It  was  in  Anatolia  and  Syria, 
quickened  by  the  fruitful  blending  of  Hellenistic  and 
Oriental  ideas,  that  the  experiments  which  transformed 
Christian  architecture  were  carried  out. 

Such  is  the  dispute  to  which  ‘  Kleinasieii,  ein  Neuland,’ 
makes  so  interesting  a  contribution,  and  only  the  publi- 
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cation  of  good  photographs  and  plans  of  the  Christian 
monuments  of  Hither  Asia  can  enable  observers  who  are 
not  specialists  to  take  sides  in  it.  To  one  such  publication, 
the  second  part  of  the  American  archmological  expedition, 
we  may  draw  special  attention.  This  work,  written  by 
Mr.  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  has  thrown  further  light  on 
the  field  first  explored  by  de  Vogiie  forty  years  ago.  It 
covers  all  de  Vogiie’s  ground,  and  includes  districts,  such 
as  the  basalt  region  of  Aleppo,  not  hitherto  published.  The 
volume  has  five  hundred  photographs  and  plans ;  and  as 
there  are  dated  monuments  of  almost  every  decade  from 
a.d.  10  to  A.D.  609,  it  is  evident  that  the  student  has  here 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  material  from  which  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  remarkable  architectural  developements 
preceding  the  Arab  invasions. 

The  speculations  of  Professor  Strzygowski  and  his  fellow- 
workers  afibrd  sufficient  proof  of  the  present  vitality  of 
Byzantine  studies,  and  remind  us  how  great  an  influence 
the  Eastern  Empire  was  already  exerting  in  Europe  before 
the  tenth  century.  They  will  help  to  break  down  the  still 
prevalent  superstition  that  Christian  Asia  is  as  remote  from 
any  rational  sphere  of  interest  as  Milton’s  ‘  imagined  lands 
‘  and  regions  of  the  moon  ’ ;  they  will  hasten  the  day  when 
it  will  be  considered  as  impossible  for  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  dispense  with  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  Byzantine 
remains  as  it  now  is  for  a  classical  scholar  to  ignore  Ionia 
in  the  study  of  Greek  art.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire  is,  we  regret  to  say,  chiefly  the  work  of  foreign 
countries.  The  foundation  of  the  ‘  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift  ’ 
in  1895  marked  an  epoch  in  a  new  era  of  progress,  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Karl  Krumbacher  and  his  collaborators  have  estab¬ 
lished  an  organ  in  which  the  first-fruits  of  research  are 
promptly  recorded,  and  all  the  work  done  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Byzantine  history,  literature,  and  archmology  is 
periodically  reviewed.  The  success  of  the  ‘  Zeitschrift  ’ 
in  organising  collective  effort  led  to  the  foundation  of 
‘  the  Vizantieski  Vremennik  ’  in  Russia,  and  the  ‘  Oriens 
‘  Christianus’  in  Rome.  France  subsidised  the  teaching  of 
Byzantine  art  and  archseology,  and  established  a  permanent 
library,  with  collections  of  casts  and  photographs,  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Under  the  direction  of  M.  Charles  Diehl  and 
M.  Gabriel  Millet,  Byzantine  studies  in  Paris  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular,  and  a  centre  of  instruction  has  been 
formed  the  advantages  of  which  are  open  to  students  of  all 
countries.  The  growing  interest  in  Byzantine  matters  has 
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been  shown  by  the  encouragement  of  work  in  the  post- 
classical  held  by  students  of  the  foreign  schools  at  Athens 
and  Rome,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Byzan¬ 
tine  section  at  the  periodical  congresses  of  archaeologists  and 
of  Orientalists.  Exploring  expeditions  have  been  sent  out 
by  several  countries  with  the  support  of  Governments 
and  of  influential  societies ;  others  have  been  equipped  by 
private  munificence.  Thus  the  Russians  and  the  Americans 
have  recently  investigated  the  architectural  remains  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  German  travellers  have  been  every¬ 
where  ;  while  the  French,  who  have  investigated  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Byzantine  rule  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  have  been 
equally  active  in  the  South  of  Italy.  In  the  formation  of 
collections,  Germany  has  taken  a  great  step  in  advance  by 
allotting  to  the  illustration  of  the  Byzantine  period  a  large 
section  of  the  new  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin.  In 
a  word,  there  are  signs  everywhere  upon  the  Continent  that 
the  long-despised  Eastern  Empire  is  coming  into  its  own, 
and  that  the  importance  of  Byzantium  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  Western  Middle  Ages  is  becoming  more  and  more 
clearly  recognised. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what 
is  being  done  in  Britain,  and  how  our  own  country  com¬ 
pares  with  others  in  the  work  of  developing  this  new  field 
of  research.  The  answer  to  the  question  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  encouraging.  Apart  from  the  recognition  by 
our  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome,  no  encouragement  is  given 
to  Byzantine  studies.  We  may  take  legitimate  pride  in  the 
work  of  a  Finlay  and  a  Bury  in  history  and  of  a  Ramsay 
in  archaeology,  to  say  nothing  of  that  done  by  other  men  in 
the  architectural  field.  We  may  find  encouragement  in  the 
fact  that  a  distinguished  Comtist  in  a  Rede  Lecture  and  a 
romance  has  classed  the  Byzantine  Empire  among  the 
powers  which  have  served  the  cause  of  humanity.  But 
this  is  all  individual  work :  there  is  no  co-ordination  of 
forces  through  which  British  scholarship  might  attain  a 
more  becoming  and  considerable  place.  The  absence 
of  any  Byzantine  organ  in  England  compels  our  writers 
to  entreat  the  hospitality  of  Continental  reviews.  Such 
archaeological  exploration  as  is  attempted  is  insufficiently 
endowed.  Meanwhile,  the  more  important  antiquities 
of  the  Christian  East,  and  those  from  adjoining  countries 
which  throw  light  upon  them,  are  finding  their  way  to 
Berlin :  in  this  way  the  fa9ade  of  the  Mashita,  discovered 
by  our  countryman  Dr.  Tristram,  has  travelled  in  the  last 
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few  years  from  the  desert  of  Moab  to  the  new  Museum  on 
the  Spree.  We  may  sincerely  congratulate  Dr.  Bode  on  the 
results  which  he  has  achieved,  and  envy  him  the  more 
favourable  conditions  which  have  made  them  possible.  But 
it  behoves  us  to  reflect  very  seriously  whether  we  intend  to 
leave  to  others  the  adequate  illustration  of  a  whole  important 
period  of  the  world’s  history.  The  difliculty  in  the  way  of 
action  is,  as  usual,  the  cost ;  it  is  clear  that  any  new 
application  for  public  or  subscribed  funds  must  be  received 
with  impatience  when  a  hundred  other  claims  are  more 
obviously  urgent.  It  is  said  that  the  British  Titan  is 
weary,  and  cannot  bear  even  one  additional  pound  upon  his 
galled  shoulders.  The  answer  is  that  foreign  Titans,  who 
go  in  even  heavier  marching  order,  do  somehow  manage  so 
to  adjust  the  weight  that  the  less  popular  of  the  higher 
studies  are  not  forgotten.  If  we  British  are  too  poor  or 
too  practical  to  do  likewise,  if  we  fail  to  secure  for  our 
country  advantages  which  other  peoples  are  securing  for 
theirs,  our  negligence  will  one  day  rouse  the  resentment  of 
our  more  enlightened  descendants.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  field  of  Byzantine  history  and  archaeology  is  an  obscure 
region  where  we  have  no  particular  need  to  wander.  But 
the  intelligence  of  a  nation  is  most  accurately  measured,  not 
by  its  support  of  the  greater  arts  and  the  popular  sciences, 
which  common  shame  forbids  it  to  neglect,  but  rather  by 
its  encouragement  of  less  conspicuous  branches  of  learning, 
which  equally  form  an  integral  part  in  the  organic  whole 
of  national  culture.  And  it  is,  unfortunately,  true  that  our 
apathy  and  indifference  extend  to  the  remains  of  past  ages 
as  a  whole,  even  to  those  which  make  the  strongest  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and  the  historical  sense.  By  what 
actions  do  we  show  any  national  sense  of  the  historical 
value  of  archaeological  exploration  ?  Where  are  our 
‘  missions,’  our  ‘  delegations  scientifiques  ’  ?  What  does  our 
diplomacy  effect  for  the  advantage  of  British  archaeology  ? 
While  France  has  temporarily  secured  for  her  savants 
the  monopoly  of  research  in  Persia,  so  that  no  stone 
may  be  moved  without  their  consent,  and  a  British  expe¬ 
dition  in  the  Shah’s  dominions  is  now  an  impossibility,  we 
have  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  but  have  con¬ 
ceded  to  France  the  perpetual  direction  of  the  service  of 
antiquities  in  Egypt  as  well.  The  admirable  work  of  a 
British  archaeologist  in  Crete  has  only  been  rendered 
possible  by  individual  enthusiasm  and  private  generosity. 
Cyprus,  which  has  been  under  British  administration  for  a 
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quarter  of  a  century,  still  awaits  exploration  upon  a  worthy 
scale.  The  excuse  which  we  are  apt  to  make  for  this 
strange  indifference  is  that  ours  is  a  practical  genius  ;  that 
we  establish  colonies  and  govern  subject  races  well;  and 
that  in  an  age  of  specialism  one  kind  of  eminence  should 
suffice.  Let  our  neighbours  foster  art  and  endow  research  ; 
we  will  develope  savage  countries.  But  such  self-acquittal 
on  the  lines  of  the  Virgilian  apostrophe  to  Imperial  Rome 
is  not  really  admissible  :  the  demands  of  education  are  more 
comprehensive  now  than  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  ours  is 
not  the  only  great  empire  in  the  world. 
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aet.  IV.— the  novels  of  miss  yonge. 

1.  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  By 

Chbistabel  Coleridge.  London :  Macmillan.  1903. 

2.  The  Heir  of  Redclyjfe.  By  C.  M.  Yonge.  Loudon  : 

Parker.  1853. 

3.  Heartsease.  By  the  same.  London :  Macmillan.  1854. 

4.  The  Daisy  Chain.  By  the  same.  London  :  Parker. 

1856. 

5.  Dynevor  Terrace.  By  the  same.  London  :  Parker. 

1858. 

6.  Hopes  and  Fears,  or  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Spinster. 

By  the  same.  London :  Parker.  1860. 

7.  My  Young  Alcides :  a  Faded  Photograph.  By  the  same. 

London;  Macmillan.  1875. 

A  BANK  of  well-worn  volumes,  some  battered  almost  out 
of  the  semblance  of  books,  yet  so  carefully  guarded 
that  not  a  lost  leaf  interrupts  the  sequence  of  the  story — 
these,  in  a  household  where  books  have  alwa^  s  been  plenty  and 
freely  accessible,  make  no  bad  credentials  lor  a  writer ;  and 
with  them  before  us  we  shall  be  bold  to  challenge  the  common 
estimate  which  relegates  Miss  Yonge  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
story-teller  for  schoolgirls.  There  is  no  use  in  affecting  to  deal 
out  justice  in  this  matter.  Whether  it  be  just  to  consider 
that  any  prominent  lady  novelist  of  to-day  is  disparaged  by 
comparison  with  the  author  of  ‘The  Daisy  Chain,’  it  will  be 
time  to  decide  in  another  fifty  years.  The  essential  point  is 
that,  after  fifty  years,  here  are  these  books  of  Miss  Yonge’s 
still  read,  and  still  eminently  readable,  when  one  turns  back  to 
them  after  the  lapse  of  a  generation.  Rice  pudding,  perhaps 
— yet,  rather  say,  wholesome  bread  with  fresh  butter  and 
the  best  of  home-made  jam. 

But  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  uncritical  to  consider 
Miss  Yonge  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  readability. 
Her  desire  to  influence  is  not  less  obvious  than  that  of  her 
contemporary,  Kingsley;  her  influence  was  not  less  real 
than  his ;  and  no  one  who  reads  her  is  likely  to  resent  the 
moralising,  for  the  moral  is  always  inherent  in  the  whole, 
and  not,  as  with  Miss  Edgeworth,  extraneous  and  imposed. 
Miss  Edgeworth  was  a  born  humorist,  and  ‘  Castle  Rackrent  ’ 
(her  one  pure  and  unadulterated  piece  of  expression)  is 
quite  simply  a  presentment  of  life,  as  free  from  moralising 
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as  anything  in  Maupassant ;  and  to  the  end  of  her  days 
she  had  the  tendency  to  create  characters,  like  King  Corny 
in  ‘Ormond,’  who  might  from  many  points  of  view  be 
reprehensible  (poor  King  Corny — if  Miss  Yonge  had  got 
hold  of  him,  he  would  have  done  penance !)  but  who  were 
simply  loveable,  like  Corporal  Trim  or  my  Uncle  Toby. 
But  her  father  had  told  her  that  books  must  have  a  moral, 
and  so  a  moral  was  dutifully  tacked  on.  Miss  Yonge  had 
none  of  the  humorist’s  temptation  to  see  two  sides,  to  set 
up  a  purely  personal  standard,  of  likes  and  dislikes,  rather 
than  of  right  and  wrong,  and  consequently  Miss  Yonge’s 
moral  problems  all  worked  themselves  out  neatly.  Yet,  to  do 
her  justice,  Christian  charity  compensated  a  good  deal  for 
the  lack  of  width  in  her  outlook,  and  she  always  laboriously 
presents  a  meritorious  side  to  her  undeserving  characters. 
The  fast  young  lady  who  misle.ads  Lucilla  in  ‘  Hopes  and 
‘  Fears,’  and  plans  the  fishing  expedition  to  Ireland,  ends, 
we  are  told,  as  a  Plymouth  sister,  abounding,  though 
extravagant,  in  piety.  These  are  the  points  Avhere  Miss 
Yonge’s  admirers  laugh  gently  at  the  conscience  which 
compels  her  to  say  the  best  she  can  for  people  whom  she  has 
known  and  has  not  liked.  But  when  it  comes  to  her  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  people  for  whom  she  feels  a  natural  sympathy 
— even  for  the  less  amiable  members  of  some  numerous 
and  cherished  family — then  the  case  is  very  different. 
We  may  say  to  ourselves,  ‘  this  good  lady  judges  conduct 
‘  from  too  narrow  a  standpoint,’  yet  we  never  refuse  a 
respectful  hearing  to  her  judgement,  and,  thanks  to  her 
astonishing  power  of  creating  individuals,  we  are  quite 
ready  to  consider  the  character  created  apart  from  her 
judgement  of  it.  Her  value  as  a  teacher  may  be  affected  by 
her  intellectual  limitations.  But  her  power  as  an  artist  is 
limited  only  by  her  sympathies ;  she  can  present  an  infinite 
number  of  personages,  living  and  real,  provided  only  that 
they  be  English  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  (in  the 
traditional  acceptance  of  the  words)  and  do  not  transgress 
gravely  against  the  normal  rules  of  conduct.  Two  observa¬ 
tions  need  to  be  made  in  extension  of  this.  The  first  is 
that  she  has  a  tolerance  amounting  to  comprehension  for 
the  young  man  who  sows  wild  oats.  The  second  addition  is 
by  far  the  more  important.  Whatever  is  commonplace  and 
conventional  in  her  mind  redeems  itself  by  a  vivid  sense  of 
those  qualities  which  transcend  ordinary  standards — by  a 
power,  in  a  word,  to  suggest  saintliness.  In  this  aspect, 
and  in  this  aspect  only,  she  can  afford  to  be  compared  with 
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that  infinitely  greater  artist  who  was  also  a  perfect  English 
gentlewoman.  Miss  Austen  has  all  the  humour  that  Miss 
Yonge  lacks.  Yet  by  her  rigid  acceptance  of  a  standard 
for  becoming  behaviour,  she  sterilises  that  gift,  or  makes 
it  one-sided :  she  can  show  what  is  laughable — what  de¬ 
parts  from  the  fine  sense  of  proportion  in  her  mind — but 
she  cannot  show  what  is  at  once  laughable  and  loveable. 
Neither  can  Miss  Yonge  do  this ;  her  lack  of  humour 
prevents  her.  But  she  can  show  as  loveable  and  admirable 
a  great  deal  that  the  world  is  ready  to  laugh  at.  Where 
Miss  Austen  has  right  principles,  and  the  code  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Miss  Yonge  has  a  missionary  Chris¬ 
tianity — and  in  its  most  attractive  Ibrm,  with  zeal  tempered 
by  a  love  for  all  that  is  venerable  and  comely.  Miss  Yonge 
lived  in  the  full  stream  of  the  Anglican  revival.  Miss  Austen 
in  the  days  when  ecclesiastical  torpor  was  only  quickened 
into  a  dull  dislike  by  activities  outside  its  own  pale  ;  and 
for  that  reason.  Miss  Yonge,  with  i)oorer  gifts,  is  nevertheless 
in  touch  with  a  wider  world. 

The  main  circumstances  of  her  life  are  worth  noting,  but 
they  can  be  very  briefly  set  down.  Her  father  was  a  soldier 
who  had  served  in  the  Light  Division  through  the  last  years 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  stood  in  the  square  of  the  52ud 
when  it  moved  forward  in  the  van  of  the  final  advance  at 
Waterloo.  The  colonel  under  whom  he  served  was  Colborne, 
afterwards  Lord  Seaton,  and  shortly  after  the  peace,  Mr. 
Yonge  fell  in  love  with  Fanny  Bargus,  his  Colonel’s  step¬ 
sister.  Her  parents  would  not  hear  of  marriage  into  a 
marching  regiment,  and  there  was  a  five  years’  probation,  at 
the  end  of  which  Yonge  sent  in  his  papers,  and  settled 
down  to  live  with  his  mother-in-law  at  Otterbourne,  about 
four  miles  from  Winchester.  Here  Charlotte  Yonge,  the 
eldest  child,  was  born  in  1823  :  one  brother  a  year  later 
completed  the  family,  but  the  clan  was  numerous  and  she 
grew  up  among  large  fiimilies  of  cousins,  whose  inter-rela¬ 
tions  gave  full  precedent  for  all  similar  complications  in  her 
novels.  But  the  closest  companionship  of  her  life  appears 
to  have  been  with  her  father,  and  it  was  formative  and 
designedly  so. 

William  Yonge  left  the  Army  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
having  seen  four  years  of  the  fiercest  battles  known  to 
European  history.  For  the  sake  of  marriage  he  gave  up  his 
profession,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  ease.  He  had  more 
energy  than  occupation,  and  Miss  Coleridge  evidently 
thinks  that  he  overdid  parental  influence,  as  was  the  way  of 
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Edgeworthiaus.  Nevertheless,  constant  intercourse  with  a 
man  of  his  temper  and  his  experience  was  no  commonplace 
training.  It  was  completed  by  another  teacher.  In  1836 
the  determining  event  of  Charlotte  Yongc’s  life  happened : 

Keble  was  appointed  incumbent  of  Hursley,  of  which  parish 
Otterbourne  was  an  outlying  cure.  ‘  Thus,’  Miss  Yonge  writes, 

‘  came  in  the  chief  spiritual  influence  of  my  life,’  and  under 
Keble’s  guidance  her  father  appears  to  have  found  full 
scope  for  energy  in  trying  to  revivify  religion  and  spread 
education  where  lethargy  had  long  reigned. 

Yet  the  example  of  these  ministrations,  and  her  own 
share  of  them,  never  extirpated  the  self-consciousness  bred  by 
Edgeworthian  repression.  It  left  Miss  Yonge  with  a  morbid 
shyness  which  only  passed  ott‘  after  prolonged  intimacy ;  her 
qualities  only  displayed  themselves  in  a  confined  circle; 
and  not  the  least  unhappy  result  was  to  erect  a  permanent 
barrier  between  the  worker  for  the  poor  and  all  who  were  ' 

not  of  her  own  class.  Her  notions  of  social  propriety  j 

precluded  the  idea  of  intimacy  either  with  domestics  or  i 

labouring  folk.  Consequently  in  all  her  books,  though  there  . 

is  ceaseless  talk  of  the  poor,  they  exist  only  as  material  for  ] 

benevolent  activity  ;  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Miss  i 

Yonge  that  in  such  intercourse  as  is  engendered  by  any  I 

true  commerce  with  another  way  of  life,  influence  is  apt  to  < 

be  reciprocal.  She  wrote  of  facts,  no  doubt,  as  she  found  ^ 

them  ;  the  parishioners,  her  chiefest  care  outside  her  own  ; 

family,  were  always  ‘  they  ’  as  distinct  from  ‘  we,’  hardly  \ 

less  apart  than  the  South  Sea  islanders,  dear  to  her  mis-  t 

sionary  interests.  Here,  perhaps,  lies  the  great  weakness  s 

of  her  work  :  her  characters  carry  with  them  everywhere  the  t 

atmosphere  of  the  parlour,  and  we  miss,  almost  insensibly,  s 

the  larger  humanity  which  enabled  Miss  Edgeworth  to  draw 
old  Thady — and  a  score  of  others.  i 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  defect  was  lessened  or  t 

intensified  by  the  influence  of  her  spiritual  guide.  Mr.  a 

Herbert  Paul  said  wittily,  the  other  day,  that  for  some  the  e 

Church  of  England  is  too  wide,  and  for  some  it  is  too  o 

naiTow,  but  that  it  exactly  fitted  Mr.  Keble.  Perhaps  the  ^ 

excess  of  gentility,  the  lack  in  simple  humanity,  which  mark  h 

Miss  Yonge  were  not  much  modified  by  a  Church  which  has  ^ 

always  inclined  to  be  exclusive  and  to  insist  on  a  form  of  h 

virtue  which  shall  at  no  point  be  incompatible  with  the  u 

English  notion  of  what  befits  a  gentleman  or  gentlewoman.  C( 

The  old  ideal  of  a  prosperous  and  amiable  upper  class  s( 

occupied  in  doing  good  to  a  well-conducted  lower  class  has  t< 
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proved  a  little  insufficient,  and  no  one  would  to-day  set  Tip 
Miss  Yonjjc  as  a  guide  beyond  certain  limits.  But  within 
the  limits  of  her  own  sympathies — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
ordinary  domestic  relations  of  well-bred,  religious-minded 
English  families — her  guidance  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 
Here,  at  least,  we  feel  no  lack  of  humanity ;  here  we  recog¬ 
nise  a  generous  nature,  and  at  times  a  high  wisdom,  inform¬ 
ing  that  gift  of  projecting  living  characters  which  differs  in 
method  only  from  the  art  of  the  dramatist. 

Miss  Yonge  had  the  luck  to  write  when  the  English 
novel  was  at  the  height  of  its  perfection,  existing  in  its 
amplest  form.  ‘  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,’  published  in  1853, 
gained  its  brilliant  success  at  a  time  when  Dickens,  Thackei’ay, 
and  Charlotte  Bronte  were  at  the  meridian  of  their  powers. 
Four  years  later  George  Eliot  was  added  to  the  wonderful 
group  of  those  contemporaries  who  attained  a  rank  which 
Miss  Yonge  never  approached.  It  cannot  be  said  that  she 
profited  by  their  example,  and  much  of  their  work  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  regarded  as  ‘  dangerous.’  Her  whole 
allegiance  went  out  to  Sir  Walter,  though  even  from  him  she 
learnt  only — if  she  needed  to  learn  it — a  total  disregard  for 
delicacies  of  style.  But  nevertheless  she  wrote  in  the  full 
flood  of  a  tradition  which  naturally  prompted  to  large  and 
easy  treatment  of  a  subject,  to  a  crowded  canvas  and 
generous  amplitude  of  detail,  such  as  were  most  congenial 
to  her  talent.  She  wrote,  in  a  word,  before  the  art  of  novel¬ 
writing  had  grown  self-conscious,  minutely  concerned  with 
technique,  or  beset  by  an  exotic  brilliancy  of  dialogue.  Her 
simple  aim  was  after  the  primitive  and  essential  object  of 
the  novel — to  display  character  through  the  medium  of  a 
story. 

Looking  back  now  on  a  century  through  which  the  novel 
increasingly  dominated  all  literary  forms,  we  can  see  how 
the  two  rival  elements  tended  to  separate  themselves,  to 
assert  almost  an  independence  of  each  other.  Taking  for 
extreme  types  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  we  see  the 
one  man  with  whom  the  story  is  everything,  the  other 
wholly  preoccupied  with  analysis  of  motive — and  each  in 
his  different  way  shunning  the  normal.  For  Stevenson  it 
was  essential  first  of  all  to  construct  the  sequence  of  events 
marshalled  through  succeeding  climaxes.  Plot  was  para¬ 
mount;  plot  had  to  exist  in  its  completeness  before  flesh 
could  grow  on  the  bones  of  it.  Per  se,  considered  as  a 
scheme  before  the  characters  took  life,  plot  had  to  be  in¬ 
teresting.  With  Mr.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  an 
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artist  working  out  the  investigation  of  character  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  result ;  his  novels  resemble  a  scientific  demon¬ 
stration.  But  in  the  school  to  which  Miss  Yonge  belonged 
— and  Thackeray  was  of  it — the  novelist  started  with  a 
group  of  characters  brought  together  at  the  start  by  some 
emotional  relation  ;  and  characters  and  story  grew  together. 
Scott’s  practice  was  the  same,  but  Scott  is  continually 
inventing  for  the  sake  of  romance,  awakening  wonder, 
terror,  that  haunting  sense  of  some  beauty  or  some  horror 
closely  imminent,  which  is  far  as  the  poles  from  Miss 
Y onge’s  world.  Other  writers  who  do  not  deserve  to  rank 
above  her  shared  Scott’s  gift  of  romance;  Sheridan  Le  Fanu 
for  a  notable  example.  Other  writers  who  certainly  rank 
above  her  shared  her  incapacity  for  these  effects;  Miss 
Austen  chief  among  them.  But  the  true  comparison  for 
Miss  Yonge  is  Anthony  Trollope.  She  and  he,  unlike  in 
many  things,  are  yet  essentially  alike  in  that  they  possessed 
in  amazing  measure  the  gift  of  shaping  in  their  minds  a 
large  group  of  individuals,  for  the  most  part  neither  witty 
nor  in  any  way  exceptional,  yet  interesting  as  a  group 
just  because  their  creators  are  so  profoundly  alive  to  their 
idiosyncrasies  and  realise  so  thoroughly  their  impact  on 
each  other.  Dr.  Thorne  and  Dr.  May,  to  take  two  capital 
figures,  are  simply  estimable  country  practitioners,  too  culti¬ 
vated  for  oddity ;  yet  each  man  is  known  and  shown  so 
intimately  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  though  nothing  happens  to  either  outside  the 
common  run  of  life.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  moment  when 
Dr.  Thorne  has  to  make  a  dramatic  choice,  and  it  is  forcibly 
indicated ;  and  throughout  in  Trollope  the  work  has  sap 
and  savour  in  it  beyond  Miss  Yonge’s  tamer  achievements. 
You  cannot  parallel  in  her  the  force  of  those  pages  which 
tell  how  Archdeacon  Grantly  wrestled  with  himself  that  he 
might  not  desire  his  father’s  death  to  be  hastened  by  the 
few  hours  which  would  secure  his  own  promotion  to  the 
bishopric.  Yet  even  this  gentle  lady  can  indicate  in  her 
gentle  way  strange  violences  of  emotion ;  for  instance,  the 
chapter  in  ‘  Hopes  and  Fears  ’  which  describes  Bertha 
Fulmort  brought  back  from  her  fantastic  elopement.  The 
schoolgirl  of  sixteen  has  been  cajoled  by  a  disreputable 
fortune-hunter;  her  secret  has  been  discovered,  she  has 
been  scolded  as  a  naughty  child.  In  all  the  crazed  vanity 
of  a  precocious  sexual  triumph,  she  remains  obstinate,  and 
finally  runs  off,  only  to  find  her  hero,  who  has  been  more 
accurately  informed  of  her  expectations,  ready  and  eager  to 
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hand  her  back  to  legitimate  guardians,  with  explanations 
that  she  has  taken  seriously  what  was  only  meant  for  joke. 
There  is  genuine  power  in  the  description  of  her  entrance, 
dumb  and  livid  ;  of  her  locking  herself  up,  refusing  food, 
till  the  hysterical  breakdown  when  she  believes  that  she  has 
actually  starved  herself.  It  needed  no  commonplace  imagi¬ 
nation  to  render  so  well,  yet  so  delicately,  the  maddening 
pain  to  that  pi-emature  woman’s  pride,  that  vanity  all  the 
more  sensitive  by  reason  of  its  very  absurdity.  The  sense 
of  ridicule — very  different  from  the  sense  of  humour — was 
never  more  skilfully  suppressed ;  and  it  is  a  real  triumph 
to  command  comprehension,  if  not  sympathy,  for  such  a 
situation. 

Yet  it  is  not  in  the  passages  of  strained  emotion — which, 
seldom  as  they  occur,  occur  successfully — that  one  finds 
Miss  Yonge’s  true  gift.  She  is  to  be  sought  in  the  whole 
rather  than  the  part  of  any  given  book.  Her  dialogue  is 
nearly  always  level ;  it  attains  to  no  climax,  it  aims  at 
none ;  she  is  the  least  dramatic  of  novelists.  Yet,  as  it 
proceeds,  we  are  aware  of  the  characters,  we  hear  them 
speaking  their  own  thoughts ;  and  it  has  been  justly  re¬ 
marked  that  she  can  venture  constantly  on  a  page  of  con¬ 
versation  with  no  indication  to  mark  off  the  speakers,  except 
what  punctuation  affords.  It  is  not  needed  ;  each  speaker 
is  recognisable  in  every  phrase — or,  rather,  in  evei’y  senti¬ 
ment,  for  Miss  Yonge  does  not  indulge  in  fine  shades  of 
language.  And  when  this  can  justly  be  said,  it  is  saying 
a  great  deal. 

Truth  of  delineation — truth  within  however  narrow  limits 
—is  the  vital  characteristic  of  her  work — as  it  is  also  of 
Trollope’s.  In  a  sense,  these  authors  are  the  more  valuable 
because  they  see  only  what  everyone  sees — but  of  that  they 
omit  nothing.  If  an  historian  wants  documents  for  the 
social  history  of  England,  say  from  1850  to  1875,  in  Miss 
Yonge  and  in  Trollope  he  will  find  them  abundantly.  It  is 
astonishing  to  reflect  that  they  were  contemporaries  of 
Mr.  Meredith.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  lesser  writers 
to  be  preoccupied  with  what  lies  on  the  surface  and,  as 
such,  more  properly  marks  a  period.  Meredith’s  subject  is 
humanity  ;  Miss  Yonge’s  is  English  gentlefolk  and  more 
particularly  English  ladies  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  No  one  would  say  that  Miss  Yonge  cannot  draw 
a  gentleman,  yet  we  have  heard  this  astounding  propo¬ 
sition  advanced  about  Mr.  Meredith — for  the  reason,  pro¬ 
bably,  that  his  method  is  at  all  points  to  reveal  the  human 
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being — that  creature  of  emotions  and  ideals,  wliom  the 
English  gentleman  is  sedulously  instructed  at  all  points  to 
cover  up. 

Nevertheless,  although  Miss  Yonge  is  so  completely  of 
her  period,  she  may,  perhaps,  survive  by  virtue  of  her  close 
touch  with  one  of  the  great  and  permanent  factors  of 
human  life.  Prose  does  not  last  like  verse,  yet  while 
the  ‘  Christian  Year  ’  attracts  readers,  readers  may  also  be 
attracted  to  her  works,  for  there  is  about  them  something 
of  that  ‘  sweet,  attractive  kind  of  grace  ’  which  comes  of  the 
union  between  genuine  piety  and  a  cultured  nature.  At 
Hursley  Vicarage,  while  Keble  lived  there.  Miss  Yonge  was 
in  touch  with  one  of  the  local  centres  of  that  Oxford  revival 
whose  influence  is  not  yet  by  any  means  spent.  It  is  true 
that  we  find  her  the  unwavering  champion  of  many  obsolete 
orthodoxies  such  as  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture :  it 
is  true  that  her  notions  of  what  a  ‘  young  person  *  of  either 
sex  may  safely  read  would  seem  to  exclude  Shelley  for 
instance.  But  these  are  accidental  parts  of  the  governing 
idea  which  penetrates  all  her  books — that  advocacy  of  a 
self-discipline  which  has  in  it  so  little  of  the  rigours  of 
asceticism  that  it  is  hardly  less  aware  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness  than  of  the  holiness  of  beauty.  Her  feeling— 
wholly  catholic — for  the  value  of  symbols,  her  love  for  all 
things  venerable  and  comely,  may  help  one  to  realise  that 
she  also  had  her  part,  influencing  and  being  influenced,  in 
that  wide  movement  of  which  pre-Eaphaelitism  in  art  was 
only  one  phase — and  help  one  thereby  to  understand  what 
certainly  to-day  seems  a  little  unintelligible,  that  Morris  and 
Rossetti  were  among  the  fervent  admirers  of  ‘  The  Heir  of 
‘  Redclyffe.’ 

That  famous  story  differs  in  origin  and  to  some  degree 
in  type  from  any  of  Miss  Yonge’s  later  works.  Its  historic 
genesis  is  told  thus  by  Miss  Coleridge.  In  the  spring  of 
1850,  Charlotte  Yonge,  then  aged  eight  and  twenty,  had 
several  stories  in  active  progress — she  had  begun  to  publish 
as  early  as  1814  and  was  now  the  author  of  three  or  four 
volumes.  She  paid  a  visit  to  her  friend  and  literary  con¬ 
fidant  Miss  Dyson. 

‘  During  this  visit  Miss  Dyson  showed  her  the  MS.  of  a  story  which 
she  herself  had  written  but  which  she  did  not  feel  to  be  entirely  succeis- 
ful.  She  wished,  she  said,  to  depict  two  characters,  “  the  essentially 
contrite  and  the  self-satisfied.”  There  were  plenty  of  heroes  who  were 
repentant  for  having  accidentally  killed  a  friend  out  shooting,  for 
instance,  but  the  penitence  of  the  saints  was  unattempted.  The 
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conceited  hero  was  to  persecute  the  other  and  finally  to  cause  his 
death,  which  was  to  ho  to  his  own  worldly  advantage.  .  .  .  Miss 
Dyson  had  generous  insight  enough  to  know  that  her  friend  was  a  far 
better  story-wright  than  herself,  and  Charlotte’s  imagination  was  at 
once  fired  with  the  idea  and  she  began  to  work  it  out  and  improve 
upon  it.’ 

The  story  was  evolved  by  discussion  in  letters  and  talk, 
and  one  cannot  but  think  that  somethin"  of  the  other  hand 
lingers  in  Philip,  the  self-righteous  young  man.  The  world 
of  books  does  not  contain  such  another  prig,  yet  he  is 
depicted  as  all-conquering:  adored  by  ladies,  admired  in 
his  regiment.  Nowhere  else  in  Miss  Yonge  is  there  so 
improbable  a  character  figured  in  detail ;  wicked  young 
men,  hardened  seducers,  of  course  pass  vaguely  and 
melodramatically  :  but  Philip  is  a  member  of  one  of  her 
favourite  families.  Everybody  else  is  well  drawn  in  that 
household  of  eight  persons,  and  Guy  himself  is  not  un¬ 
bearably  virtuous.  Yet  as  Miss  Yonge  developed,  she  drew 
no  other  principal  character  so  plagtiy  good  as  Guy — and 
there  is  a  touch  of  melodrama,  too,  about  the  descendant 
of  the  Morvilles  which  does  not  recur.  His  eye  that  flashes 
with  transmitted  fires — his  likeness  to  the  deplorable  ancestor 
— and  even  his  hei'oic  conduct  in  the  shipwreck — all  these 
are  lurid  patches  of  colour  that  Miss  Yonge  afterwards 
preferred  to  dispense  with.  She  knew  herself  more  at  home 
in  the  normal. 

Her  characteristic  method  was  carried  to  its  extreme 
point  in  the  story  which  followed.  ‘  The  Daisy  Chain  ’ 
owes  perhaps  much  of  its  looseness  in  texture  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  first  attempt  at  serial  writing,  and  made  by 
Miss  Yonge  while  she  was  herself  experimenting  with  the 
editorship  of  the  magazine  in  which  it  appeared.  The 
original  idea  was  evidently  to  construct  a  story,  illustrating 
the  different  workings  of  ambition,  which  should  be  suitable 
in  its  reference  and  in  its  teachings  for  the  public  which 
the  ‘  Monthly  Packet  ’  hoped  to  reach.  Yet  the  laying 
down  of  the  first  lines  showed  plainly  that  Miss  Yonge 
meant  essentially  Avhat  she  finally  accomplished — a  family 
chronicle  in  which  the  one  extraneous  interest  should  be 
afforded  by  the  family’s  mission-field.  In  fact,  a  poor  and 
uncivilised  district  needing  to  be  reclaimed  and  civilised  is 
almost  a  necessary  appanage  of  every  family  in  her  novels. 
Yet  in  each  novel  we  only  see  this  field  of  activity  in  its 
effects  upon  family  life  and  individual  character.  Cocks- 
moor  is  the  theme  of  the  first  pages  in  ‘  The  Daisy  Chain,’ 
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a  church  finally  erected  in  Cocksmoor  crowns  the  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  yet  of  Cocksmoor  and  its  denizens  we  have  only  the 
barest  glimpses,  and  they  are  never  seen  for  their  own  sake. 
In  reality,  our  interest  never  goes  outside  Dr.  May’s  house¬ 
hold.  The  story  which  Miss  Yonge  has  to  tell — if  it  can  be 
called  a  story — is  this.  Dr.  May  is  a  clever,  prosperous 
country  practitioner,  happy  with  his  wife  and  eleven  children, 
of  whom  the  youngest  is  a  baby  still  unchristened,  and  the 
eldest  is  a  son  away  reading  for  holy  orders.  The  eldest  at 
home  is  a  girl,  between  whom  and  the  guest  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  Alan  Ernescliffe,  a  young  sailor,  there  are  symptoms  of 
a  betrothal.  The  other  girls  are  subject  to  a  governess,  the 
boys  attend  the  local  grammar  school.  We  are  shown  the 
family  group  happy  together,  with  the  mother  for  its  centre, 
evidently  the  governing  and  controlling  power.  Then  a 
carriage  accident  happens,  due — for  even  in  this  Miss  Yonge 
will  not  shrink  from  drawing  the  moral — to  Dr.  May’s 
habitual  rashness.  The  mother  is  killed,  the  eldest  girl, 
Margaret,  is  so  injured  as  to  be  consigned  indefinitely  to 
her  sofa,  while  Dr.  May  himself  is  so  far  disabled  that  we 
see  the  family  for  the  first  hours  and  days  absolutely  dis¬ 
organised  under  the  shock.  Miss  Coleridge  has  rightly 
praised  the  breadth  and  simplicity  of  touch  with  which  the 
whole  emotions  accompanying  a  disaster  so  commonplace, 
yet  so  appalling,  are  depicted.  The  important  thing  to 
point  out  here  is  that,  without  sacrificing  any  of  this 
breadth,  Miss  Yonge  sets  to  work  to  display  from  the  very 
first,  in  detail,  the  characters  of  the  elder  children.  Margaret, 
who,  not  only  as  eldest  daughter,  but  by  a  spiritual  affinity 
succeeds  to  her  mother’s  place,  is  in  the  first  days  out  of 
the  action;  and  the  characters  which  show  are  four.  Flora, 
pretty,  practical,  and  all  but  grown-up,  proves  herself  a 
perfect  treasure ;  her  head  and  hands  are  all  that  they 
ought  to  be.  In  sharp  contrast  with  her  is  the  gawky 
Ethel,  the  student  who  keeps  pace  surreptitiously  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tasks  of  her  brilliant  brother,  Norman ; 
but  whose  downright  speech,  awkwardnesses  and  stum¬ 
blings,  make  her  useless  and  pathetically  conscious  of  her 
uselessness.  She  has  dreamed,  in  the  very  hours  before  the 
accident,  of  a  life  spent  in  high  services  for  the  regeneration 
of  Cocksmoor ;  she  comes  home  to  be  confronted  with  an 
immediate  need  which  she  cannot  meet.  Norman  also,  the 
high-strung  scholar  and  poet,  is  thrown  upon  the  household 
more  as  a  hindrance  than  a  help  ;  but  Miss  Yonge  is  going 
to  show  us  that  his  helplessness  is  not  like  Ethel’s.  Her 
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deficiency  is  in  qualities  of  skill  and  tact,  a  deficiency  which 
is  explained,  perhaps  with  excessive  insistence,  as  having 
also  a  moral  origin  in  neglect  of  the  small  details.  But 
her  moral  qualities  emerge  from  the  shock  braced  rather 
than  disorganised ;  and  it  is  she  who  can  help  Norman  in 
the  kind  of  stupor  which  unnerves  him  and  leaves  him 
without  heart  for  the  work  to  be  done,  since  he  cannot  have 
the  praise  he  desired  for  doing  it. 

Meanwhile,  Richard,  the  eldest  son,  placid  and  slow- 
hrained,  who  has  been  kept  from  home  in  a  kind  of  disgrace 
because  of  his  failure  to  pass  an  examination,  I’etums  and 
immediately  takes  command.  He  has  all  Flora’s  dexterity 
and  resource,  but  behind  it  is  a  different  motive ;  for 
humility  is  as  essential  to  his  nature  as  self-complacency  to 
hers ;  and  while  he  can  console,  she  can  only  do  a  nurse’s 
work.  Very  skilful,  and  even  relentless,  is  the  way  in  which 
we  are  made  to  feel  the  young  girl’s  enjoyment — even  in  the 
midmost  of  her  grief — of  the  importance  which  a  crisis  gives 
her,  and  her  pique  when  Margaret’s  recovery  of  conscious¬ 
ness  threatens  to  relegate  her  to  the  schoolroom  and  the 
status  of  one  who  obeys  orders. 

Margaret  herself  is  hardly  analysed  like  the  others.  She 
is  indicated,  perhaps,  more  as  an  influence  than  a  person, 
and  not  alone  herself  but  a  kind  of  representative  of  her 
mother.  Her  enforced  passivity,  as  an  invalid  with  spine- 
injury,  renders  this  treatment  natural ;  yet  the  romance  of 
the  story,  the  leading  love  interest,  centres  round  this 
woman  who  is  denied  all  fruition  of  love.  One  may  con¬ 
jecture  that  a  certain  perception  of  convenience  in  a  story 
destined  to  go  out  with  the  first  launching  of  a  magazine  for 
carefully  bred  girls  influenced  this  grouping.  Yet,  whether 
this  be  so  or  no,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Miss  Yonge  has 
contrived  to  surround  Margaret  with  an  atmosphere  that 
becomes  her  position  as  the  object  and  the  giver  of  an  affec¬ 
tion  which  finds  the  one  essential  bond  between  man  and 
woman  in  the  knowledge  of  each  other’s  mind,  the  assurance 
of  a  fellowship  which  transcends  the  need  for  caresses.  And 
she  had  an  honourable  consistency  in  this  matter,  for  in  ‘  My 
‘  Young  Alcides,’  the  book  where  more  than  in  any  other  (as 
it  seems)  she  gives  herself  leave  to  depict  her  woman’s  ideal 
of  manhood,  the  young  hero  accepts  this  view  of  love,  and 
forgoes  for  a  scruple  what  he  might  justifiably  have  taken, 
even  though  he  cannot  be  sure  that  the  girl  whom  he  loves 
will  acquiesce  in  his  surrender  to  her  mother’s  refusal. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  kind  of  effects  which 
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Mit-s  Yongc  aims  to  produce.  For  her,  the  main  thing  is  to 
be  explicit.  Her  characters  speak  and  act,  revealing  them¬ 
selves  unniistakeablj  in  speech  and  action  ;  yet,  not  content 
with  that,  the  author  enforces  the  moral — sometimes  by 
commentary  of  her  own,  sometimes  by  mutual  criticism 
between  the  personages  of  the  story.  It  is  a  redundant 
method,  yet  we  are  not  so  sure  but  redundancy  is  proper  to 
the  novel — that  large  leisurely  art  in  which  the  novelist 
has  always  claimed  the  right  to  divide  the  stage  with  his 
characters,  to  be  chorus  in  the  most  unreserved  sense.  On 
the  other  hand  Miss  Yongeis  rigid  in  herexclusion  of  anything 
that  does  not  fall  within  her  predetermined  purpose — which 
is,  in  this  case,  to  interest  readers  in  the  perfectly  simple  life 
of  a  family  left  motherless,  and  therefore  evolving  its  various 
natures  less  smoothly  than  under  more  guidance.  In  the 
first  part  of  ‘The  Daisy  Chain  ’ — all  that  was  published  in 
the  serial — hardly  anything  happens.  Ethel  sets  up  an 
amateur  school  at  Cocksmoor;  one  boy  goes  to  sea,  and 
Norman  gets  the  Balliol  scholarship.  A  more  dramatic 
event  is  afforded  by  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  grammar 
school,  where  Norman  is  unjustly  deposed  from  his  headship. 
Indeed,  whatever  drama  there  is  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
story  is  mainly  afforded  by  the  fortunes  of  the  schoolboys. 
And,  let  it  be  said.  Miss  Yonge  has  a  great  knowledge  of 
schoolboys,  whom  she  depicts  in  an  aspect  by  far  more  real  than 
those  writers  suspect  who  can  see  nothing  in  boys  but  slang 
and  animal  spirits.  The  deadly  seriousness  with  which  a  con¬ 
scientious  monitor  takes  his  responsibilities  is  in  no  way 
exaggerated  by  her.  What  absurdities  there  are  lie  rather 
in  the  estimates  placed  by  her  grown  people  on  childish 
actions  :  for  instance,  when  Dr.  May  suggests  that  his  sailor- 
boy  shall  be  debarred  from  confirmation  because  a  few  days 
before  the  ceremony  he  has  been  masquerading  in  girls’ 
clothes,  and  frightened  his  invalid  sister  into  a  nervous 
collapse.  However,  Miss  Yonge  might  reasonably  plead 
that  she  wishes  to  depict  Dr.  May  as  hasty  and  choleric ; 
her  exaggeration  lies  in  this,  and  not  in  the  effect  which 
such  a  threat  might  fairly  be  expected  to  produce  on  an 
affectionate  and  well-nurtured  boy. 

But  it  is  rare  to  find  her  at  fault,  and  out  of  this 
chronicle  of  the  very  smallest  beer  she  extracts  surprisingly 
deep  and  genuine  emotions — always  keeping  her  eye  mean¬ 
while  on  what  was  the  legitimate  central  interest  of  every 
novel  while  novels  were  at  their  best — namely,  the  love 
story.  Ernescliflfe,  the  young  sailor,  before  his  departure. 
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is  allowed  to  exchange  promises  with  Margaret ;  and  the 
unconscious  dawning  of  intimacy  between  Norman  May  and 
the  gay,  pretty  little  neighbour,  Meta  Rivers,  is  very  deli¬ 
cately  drawn.  This  girl’s  6gure  is  designedly  and  skilfully 
put  in  for  a  contrast.  Her  father,  the  rich  and  cultivated 
banker,  recently  settled  near  the  country  town,  has  only 
this  child  in  his  great  house ;  she  has  never  known  a  wish 
ungiutitied,  and  she  looks  with  amazement  at  girls  of  her 
own  age,  as  well-bred  as  she,  inhabiting  rooms  furnished 
like  those  of  her  servants.  She  is  drawn  as  one  of  those 
natures  whom  luxury  cannot  spoil  and  she  has  in  herself  a 
brightness  independent  of  her  setting.  The  enthusiasm  for 
good  works  takes  quick  hold  of  her,  and  she  comes  to  con¬ 
fide  to  the  Mays  her  distress  at  finding  herself  of  no  great 
use  when  she  tries.  She  is  inclined  to  give  up,  thinking 
herself  in  the  way,  but  is  advised  to  go  on.  Then  a  turn  in 
the  conversation  (clumsily  enough  introduced)  leads  Meta 
to  inquire  about  trains.  She  is  told  the  last  comes  in  at 
9.45.  Meta  explains — and  the  passage  is  worth  quoting  as 
typical : 

‘  “  That  is  what  we  were  afraid  of.  It  is  for  Bellairs,  my  maid.  Her 
mother  is  very  ill,  and  she  is  not  properly  nursed.  It  is  about  five 
miles  from  the  Millbury  station,  and  we  thought  of  letting  her  go  with 
a  day  ticket  to  see  about  her.  She  could  go  in  the  morning  after 
I  am  up ;  but  I  don’t  know  what  is  to  be  done,  for  she  could  not  get 
back  before  I  dress  for  dinner.” 

‘Margaret  felt  perfectly  aghast  at  the  cool  tone,  especially  after 
what  had  passed. 

‘  “  It  would  be  quite  impossible,”  said  the  doctor.  “  Even  going  by 
the  eight  o’clock  train  and  returning  by  the  last,  she  would  have  only 
two  hours  to  spare — short  enough  measure  for  a  sick  mother.” 

‘  “  Papa  uieans  to  give  her  whatever  she  wants  for  any  nurse  she 
may  get.” 

‘  “  Is  there  no  one  with  the  mother  now  ?  ” 

‘  “  A  son’s  wife  who  they  think  is  not  kind.  Poor  Bellairs  was  so 
grateful  for  being  allowed  to  go  home.  I  wonder  if  I  could  dress  for 
once  without  her.”  ’ 

The  doctor  goes  on  to  cite  a  parallel  case,  in  which  the 
maid  found  a  brother  dead,  and  her  mother  very  ill. 

‘  “  Surely  she  stayed  !  ”  (says  Meta). 

‘  “  It  was  as  much  as  her  place  was  worth,”  said  the  doctor,  “  and 
her  wages  were  the  chief  maintenance  of  the  family.  So  she  had  to 
go  back  to  dress  her  mistress,  while  the  old  woman  lay  there,  wailing 
after  Betsy.  She  did  give  warning  then,  but,  before  the  month  was 
out,  the  mother  was  dead.” 

‘  Meta  did  not  speak,  and  Dr.  May  presently  rose  and  went  out. 
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Meta  sat  Uiuughttul  and  at  last  sighing  said,  “  I  wonder  whether 
Bellairs’s  mother  is  so  very  ill.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  let  Susan  try 
to  do  my  hair  and  let  Bellairs  stay  a  little  longer.  I  never  thought  of 
that.” 

‘  “  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  sorry,”  said  Margaret. 

‘  “  Yes,  I  shall,  lor  if  my  hair  does  not  look  nice,  papa  will  not  be 
pleased,  and  there  is  Aunt  Leonora  coming.  How  odd  it  will  be 
without  Bellairs.  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Larpent.” 

‘  “  Oh  yes !  ”  slid  Margaret.  “  You  must  not  think  we  meant  to 
advise ;  but  papa  has  seen  so  many  instances  of  distress  from  servants 
not  spared  to  their  Ifiends  in  illness,  that  he  feels  strongly  on  the 
subject.”  ’ 

And  so  on. 

Now,  all  that  is  long-winded  and  slipshod,  but  character 
comes  out ;  it  is  well  invented,  though  dull  in  execution. 
And  from  this  point  Miss  Yonge  steps  on  the  stage  herself, 
and  begins  to  explain  how  this  meeting  opened  up  to  the 
little  lady  ‘  a  new  scope  for  thought  and  duty.’  With  real 
knowledge,  the  attitude  of  the  average  ‘  good  employer  ’  is 
expounded,  and  we  are  told  further  at  length  what  happened 
when  Bellairs  went  away ;  how  grateful  the  girl  was,  but 
how  entirely  impossible  it  was  to  make  hair  look  right 
without  her,  and  how  Lady  Leonora  scolded  Meta,  telling 
her  it  was  only  the  way  to  make  ‘  these  people  ’  presume. 

Lady  Leonora  is  also  much  distressed  at  the  idea  of 
intimacy  with  a  doctor’s  daughters  till  she  is  conciliated — 
and  here  Miss  Yonge  shows  the  born  story-teller’s  gift — by 
Flora.  For  Meta  Kivers  is  drawn  to  the  May  household  by 
their  culture  and  idealisms :  on  the  other  hand,  Flora,  well 
dressed,  capable,  tactful,  with  an  instinct  for  getting  on,  is 
naturally  anxious  to  propitiate  the  relatives  of  this  well- 
placed  acquaintance — and  so  the  plot  thickens. 

For  in  the  second  part,  no  longer  designed  for  a  school¬ 
girl’s  magazine,  things  begin  to  happen,  and  Flora  is  the 
moving  force—  materially  speaking.  She  developes  rapidly 
on  her  own  lines,  not  less  ambitious,  not  less  clever  than  the 
rest,  but  in  other  ways.  A  great  bazaar  which  she  (in  spite 
of  Ethel’s  protests)  contrives  to  organise  to  raise  funds  for 
Cocksmoor  (the  continuous  strand  being  thus  maintained) 
brings  her  into  touch  with  Meta’s  amiable  and  rich  but 
dull-witted  brother,  whom  she  marries — and  whom  having 
married  she  pushes  into  Parliament.  Occupations  accumu¬ 
late  about  her,  she  brings  a  stir  into  the  family  life,  and 
even  all  but  contrives  to  marry  off  Ethel  to  a  clever  and 
prosperous  young  man  at  Oxford.  Very  admirable  again  is 
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the  study  of  the  effect  thus  produced  on  the  mind  of  her 
natural  antithesis,  Ethel,  who  finds  herself,  by  Flora’s 
social  talent  and  decorative  gift,  in  a  situation  she  has 
never  contemplated — for  the  first  time  attracting  a  man, 
and  that  man  one  by  whom  she  is  no  less  attracted.  The 
study  of  these  two  women,  so  unlike,  yet  still  sisters  unmis- 
takeable,  is  a  piece  of  character-drawing  that  any  artist 
might  be  proud  of ;  and  Miss  Yonge  is  nowhere  more  finely 
consistent  than  in  her  description  of  Ethel’s  choice.  For  it 
does  not  stand  alone ;  throughout  the  volume  she  has  shown 
the  gawky,  unhelpful  girl  growing  into  a  real  support  and 
companion  for  her  father,  and  joyful  in  her  realisation  of 
this ;  and  the  impulses  which  had  urged  the  girl  to  devote 
her  energies  to  a  crusade  against  ignorance  and  squalor  in 
Cocksmoor  are  the  same  in  a  maturer  form  which  lead  her 
to  turn  deliberately  from  the  ‘  misty  brilliant  future  of 
‘  mutual  joy  ’  that  half  rises  before  her,  and  devote  herself 
to  the  grey  lights  of  a  home  where  she  feels  herself  neces¬ 
sary.  Not  many  women  can  so  fully  perceive  at  once  the 
attraction  of  self-devotion  and  the  charm  of  self-realisation 
in  the  commoner  way  of  happiness. 

Another  strand  is  here  arbitrarily  yet  skilfully  inwoven ; 
for  Ethel’s  decision  to  depart  with  her  father  from  the 
festivities  at  Oxford  leads  to  a  meeting  in  the  train  with 
a  college  friend  of  the  doctor’s,  much  travelled  and  now 
returned,  who  becomes  almost  a  member  of  the  household, 
and  who  certainly  enriches  the  story  by  a  new  colour. 
But  colours  are  not  spared.  Over  the  Oxford  gaieties  hangs 
a  fear  for  the  ship  overdue,  in  which  are  not  only  the  sailor 
son  but  Margaret’s  sailor  lover;  and  news  comes  at  last 
definitely  of  its  loss.  As  the  story  proceeds  to  its  climax, 
there  is  a  kind  of  resurrection,  for  the  sailor  Harry  appears, 
but  only  with  news  of  Ernescliffe’s  death  on  the  South  Sea 
island.  And  so  Margaret’s  romance  closes  in  death — a 
death  glorified  by  tokens  from  her  loyal  lover.  But  a 
blacker  thread  is  woven  in.  Flora,  the  worldly-wise,  who 
has  made  her  marriage  of  convenience,  has  been  so  busy 
with  her  social  life  and  continuous  schooling  of  her  stupid 
husband  for  his  task  as  a  politician  that  her  child  is  left 
solely  to  nurses :  and  her  father,  suddenly  summoned, 
arrives  only  in  time  to  pronounce  that  the  child  is  dying  of 
narcotics.  The  incident  might  be  called  melodramatic,  yet 
it  is  not  melodramatically  treated  ;  and  the  woman’s  dull 
and  dumb  despair  is  handled  with  the  same  force  that 
shows  in  the  eloping  schoolgirl’s  story.  One  may  resent 
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the  moralist  in  Miss  Yonge,  that  meted  out  such  heavy 
punishment,  but  one  cannot  deny  that  she  describes  what 
might  happen,  and  renders  genuinely  the  emotions  which 
such  a  happening  would  inspire. 

Yet  in  the  end  Miss  Yonge  relents.  She  concedes  to 
the  penitent  a  new  baby,  and  what  she  values  more,  a  real 
change  of  heart,  springing  out  of  the  great  anguish  that 
masters  Flora,  and  breaks  down  all  her  self-control,  when 
Margaret,  her  own  chosen  sister,  is  removed  by  death.  In 
that  twilight,  she  and  Ethel  come  to  a  full  sympathy  before 
Flora,  the  successful  one,  goes  back  to  drudge  at  the  life 
which  she  chose  for  herself — thinking  to  do  well  by  the 
I'amily — while  Ethel’s  aspirations  are  crowned  by  the 
ex'ection  of  that  church  at  Cocksmoor  for  which  Margaret’s 
lover  has  left  the  funds  and  whose  foundation  Margaret 
herself  lived  to  see.  Within  the  sound  of  its  bells,  Norman 
and  Meta  Rivers  unite  their  destinies — going  out  to  what 
Miss  Yonge  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of  knight-errantry, 
mission  work  in  the  South  Seas — leaving  Richard  installed 
as  curate  in  the  fabric  which  has  sprung  out  of  the  girl 
Ethel’s  early  enthusiasm.  And  as  one  closes  the  book,  one 
takes  leave  of  a  group  of  people  whom  one  has  known 
intimately — through  the  medium  of  a  temperament  which 
lacked  nothing  of  vigour  or  vitality  though  it  was  that  of  a 
very  devout  maiden  lady. 

But  in  truth  we  need  not  say  good-bye,  and  Miss  Yonge 
never  had  the  heart  to  say  it.  The  Mays  and  their  remote 
descendants  figure,  intermarrying  with  other  families  almost 
as  dear  to  her,  in  half  a  dozen  later  books.  The  temptation 
to  sequels  is  always  perilous :  yet  it  is  no  bad  sign  of  a 
novelist  to  be  so  tempted  :  and  Trollope  in  this  matter  also 
showed  his  affinity  with  Miss  Yonge.  And  let  it  be  said  as 
a  tribute,  so  closely  did  these  two  enter  into  the  lives  of  their 
characters  that  no  other  English  novelist  has  so  success¬ 
fully  introduced  old  friends  in  a  new  environment. 

VVe  have  chosen  ‘  The  Daisy  Chain  ’  for  detailed  analysis 
because  it  presents  Miss  Youge’s  tendencies  in  their  extreme 
type — at  all  events  in  the  first  part.  Elsewhere,  she  does  not 
dwell  so  insistently  on  the  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  period : 
and  ‘  Heartsease,’  the  novel  which  immediately  succeeded,  is 
in  all  reality  a  novel,  and  an  excellent  novel.  As  in  most 
works  of  any  value,  there  is  a  central  idea  running  through 
it — the  conception  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
influence  of  a  high  character,  even  when  that  influence  is 
merely  transmitted.  Violet  Martindale — whose  flower-name. 
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ia  its  English  equivalent,  gives  the  title  to  the  book — is  not 
herself  merely,  but  a  kind  of  vehicle  for  the  personality  of 
Helen  Fotheringay,  a  woman  whom  she  has  never  seen,  and 
who  is  dead  before  the  book  opens. 

The  story  is  this.  Violet,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moss,  a 
sharp  north-country  attorney,  meets  at  her  first  ball  a  young 
f^uardsman.  He  is  attracted  by  her  soft  beauty,  and  even 
the  obvious  designs  of  her  pushing  father — anxious  to  see 
his  girl  ‘an  Honourable’ — do  not  deter  him  from  precipitate 
marriage  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents  or  his  im¬ 
perious  and  strong-minded  sister.  Thus  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  brings  something  like  a  family  quarrel,  and  Violet  has 
met  none  of  her  new  relatives  when  she  is  visited  by  John 
Martindale,  her  husband’s  elder  brother,  a  chronic  invalid. 
He  finds  her  in  need  of  friendship,  for  the  guardsman, 
though  very  much  in  love,  is  careless :  and  the  need  for 
friendship  increases  as  time  goes  on.  The  Martindale 
family  do  little  more  than  tolerate  Violet ;  her  handsome 
sister-in-law  Theodora  is  jealous  of  her;  and  as  the  first 
attraction  of  marriage  wanes,  her  husband  is  increasingly 
neglectful.  None  of  this  is  exaggerated  ;  it  is  drawn  with¬ 
out  humour  indeed,  yet  always  with  sympathy — full  justice 
being  done,  for  instance,  to  the  element  of  real  lasting 
attachment  in  Arthur  Martiudale’s  feeling  for  the  wife 
whom  he  neglects :  and  it  is  treated  in  the  manner  proper 
to  the  novel,  with  that  long  minute  tracing  of  developement 
impossible  in  more  summary  forms  of  art.  Let  us  admit 
that  John  Martindale  preaches,  so  long  as  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  there  are  people  who  profit  by  being  preached 
to ;  and  the  preaching  takes  the  sympathetic  form  of  con¬ 
fidences,  in  which  he  tells  Violet  of  his  own  long  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  girl  Helen  Fotheringay  whom  he  never 
married,  because  her  sense  of  diity  and  his  insisted  that 
they  should  wait  for  obstacles  to  disappear  which  might 
very  justifiably  have  been  ignored.  One  is  made  to  realise 
the  gradual  strengthening  of  Violet’s  character,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  high  patience  for  mere  despair  when  she 
finds  that  her  charm  for  the  man  whom  she  idolises  is 
waning :  and  to  realise  also  that  John  Martindale  is  turued 
from  a  valetudinarian  into  a  man  by  the  power  to  be  of  use. 
But  the  special  concern  is  with  Violet ;  and  as  she  gains 
strength  to  confront  continually  increasing  diflficulties  and 
troubles  in  her  husband’s  debts  and  heavy  illness,  she  is 
shown  gaining  an  increasing  mastery  over  the  imperious 
Theodora,  who  from  the  first  resents  the  influence  wielded 
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by  this  soft  creature.  The  two  natures  are  contrasted 
throughout,  and  Miss  Yonge  gives  all  the  honours  to  Violet, 
whose  intelligence  of  the  heart,  responding  easily  to  culture, 
outdoes  all  Theodora’s  original  power  of  brain.  And  yet 
the  authoress  here  and  in  all  her  books  keeps  a  great  kind¬ 
ness  for  the  high-spirited  girl  who  rebels  against  use  and 
wont  and  scorns  feminine  subjection.  Before  the  moralist 
has  done  with  her,  she  is  sure  to  be  mercilessly  bitted  and 
bridled,  but  Theodora  ends  as  a  fine  creature  perfected 
through  humility — and  rewarded  with  an  adoring  husband. 
And,  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  Theodora  flirts.  She  is  not 
the  born  flirt,  like  Lucilla  in  ‘  Hopes  and  Fears,’  who  cannot 
see  a  man  without  proceeding  to  subjugate  him  ;  but  she 
does  flirt,  and  Miss  Yonge,  though  she  disapproves,  quite 
recognises  that  it  is  human  nature.  Theodora  is  not  so 
ruthlessly  handled  as  Lucilla,  who  goes  through  the  servi¬ 
tude  of  governess-ship,  and  in  the  end  marries  an  elderly 
parson,  though  remaining  to  the  end  the  original  woman. 
Theodora  loses  her  beauty,  yet  Miss  Yonge  has  a  fine 
perception  that  Theodora  is  the  rare  woman  who  really 
would  prefer  to  be  desired  independently  of  her  looks,  and 
the  punishment  is,  therefore,  in  the  end  a  kind  of  glorifica¬ 
tion  by  high  poetical  justice — since  Theodora  has  disfigured 
herself  by  saving  life  in  a  fire — an  achievement,  too,  of 
which  her  victor,  Violet,  would  have  been  incapable.  Thus 
the  finished  whole  has  a  fine  harmonious  grouping — for  of 
course  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  art  which  rejects  realism 
and  aims  at  an  ordered  plan.  The  good  influence  of 
Helen  is  offset  by  the  bad  influence  of  Helen’s  hater,  Mrs. 
Martindale,  a  clever  old  lady  who  domineered  over  the 
generations  and  preached  continually  self-advancement. 
But  Miss  Yonge  knows  too  well  to  make  Helen  triumph 
over  this  old  aristocrat  in  her  proper  person — for  Mrs. 
Martindale  dies  quite  impenitent,  with  sincere  dislike  of 
everybody  who  does  not  marry  money ;  it  is  over  Theodora 
and  through  Violet  that  the  principle  of  self-abnegation  is 
asserted. 

Yet,  for  all  this  conforming  to  a  fixed  moral  scheme, 
there  is  a  deal  more  reality  in  these  books  than  in  most 
of  the  novels  which  aim  at  presenting  us  with  ‘  a  slice  out 
‘  of  life.’  People  like  the  old  Lord  Ormeston  do  not  show 
themselves  in  any  very  intimate  light;  but  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  these  people  to  go  through  existence  in  a  decent, 
gentlemanlike  way,  without  experiencing  or  causing  violence 
of  emotion,  or  doing  either  outstanding  good  or  ill;  and 
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Miss  Yonge  presents  them  living  and  individualised,  with 
a  curious  economy  of  any  bold  distinguishing  touch.  But 
his  young  grandson  is  studied  in  the  fullest  detail,  and 
though  we  see  this  amiable  spendthrift  only  as  his  women¬ 
folk  see  him,  we  see  him  vividly — the  easy,  well-bred,  well- 
conditioned  young  soldier  of  a  crack  regiment,  who  is 
capable  of  bravery,  but  has  never  done  a  day’s  work  in  his 
life.  Miss  Yonge  draws  him  with  more  than  liking  for  his 
good  looks  and  charm,  with  real  intimate  sympathy  that 
does  not  preclude  a  sense  of  his  slack  fibre.  She  shows 
him  first  in  trivial  details,  pleasant  fondnesses  of  courtship 
with  his  pretty  young  wife  alternating  with  heedless  traits 
of  inconsiderate  selfishness  and  pettish  ill-temper;  she 
shows  him  later  in  agonised  emotion  over  the  young  wife, 
who  is  all  but  dying  after  a  first  confinement,  premature 
and  embittered  by  his  unkind  absence,  till  she  is  brought 
back  to  life  almost  out  of  actual  death  by  the  sense  of  his 
nearness ;  she  shows  him  again  and  again,  altered  but  the 
same,  in  relations  with  his  children,  first  indifferent  to 
them  (for  this  lady  is  under  no  sentimental  illusions  about 
the  paternal  emotions),  and  lastly,  when  reduced  to  real 
contrition  by  dangerous  illness  and  the  long  languor  of 
convalescence,  finding  a  curiously  complete  companionship 
in  the  delicate  little  boy  whom  he  has  never  cared  for.  II 
would  be  diflScult  to  overpraise  this  study,  at  once  so 
unsparing  and  so  full  of  sympathy.  Very  few  women  have 
drawn  any  type  of  man  so  well.  And  if  one  has  to  admit 
that  Miss  Yonge  draws  always  the  gentleman  somewhat 
to  the  exclusion  from  view  of  the  mere  man,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  she  depicts  forcibly  enough  the  inherent  and 
almost  incurable  selfishness  of  the  male. 

Any  one  who  cares  to  study  her  method  would  find  it 
curiously  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  her  habitual 
naturalism  with  the  essay  in  ideal  portraiture  before  re¬ 
ferred  to — the  attempt  maide  in  ‘  My  Young  Alcides  ’  to  draw 
a  man  of  heroic  proportions,  with  the  touch  of  delirium  in 
bis  passions  which  makes  drink  a  permanent  danger — and 
to  draw  this  modern  Hercules  as  the  Christian  hero.  There 
is  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  book  which  redeems  it 
from  the  commonplace.  Miss  Yonge  is  too  much  interested 
in  her  own  story  to  leave  us  cold.  But  her  position  as  an 
artist — and  to  such  a  position  she  is  amply  entitled — rests 
in  her  power  to  create  a  number  of  living  personages  fully 
individualised  though  within  a  narrow  range.  Of  her  young 
men — the  hardest  thing  for  a  lady  novelist  to  accomplish — 
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we  should  single  out  the  young  lad  FitzJocelyn  in  ‘Dyiievor 
‘  Terrace/  where  a  type  of  character  very  rare,  and  yet  not 
the  less  recognisable,  is  extraordinarily  well  drawn.  Miss 
Yonge  does  not  often  get  so  far  beyond  the  commonplace  as 
in  the  suggestion  of  this  airy  volatile  charm,  the  gracious 
flower  of  a  nature  born  without  the  darker  propensities. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  youth  is  ex¬ 
pressly  referred  to  by  Miss  Yonge  as  the  son  of  a  marriage 
between  a  pedantic  statesman  and  a  lovely  young  woman 
who  died  while  ‘  childish  vanity  and  folly  ’  were  as  yet 
only  ‘  verging  on  levity  and  imprudence.’ 

For  a  professed  moralist.  Miss  Yonge  is  always  honourably 
lenient  in  judgement  of  her  sisters.  Lucilla,  as  we  have 
said,  is  a  flirt  pure  and  simple,  and  though  Lucilla’s 
austere  admirer  gives  up  all  thought  of  the  girl  (with  Miss 
Yonge’s  approbation)  because  she  insists  on  going  to  a  ball 
in  a  dress  trimmed  with  salmon  flies,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
this  is  only  part  of  a  much  more  reprehensible  project — 
namely,  to  go  to  Ireland  and  poach  at  discretion,  confident  in 
her  looks  to  mollify  any  possible  keeper  or  proprietor.  But 
Lucilla  is  treated  with  all  charity  ;  and  a  good  deal  more 
than  charity  goes  out  to  the  central  figure  of  that  novel. 
The  ‘  hopes  and  fears  ’  which  it  deals  with  spread  over  an 
inconceivable  ramification  of  relation  and  affinity  (actual  and 
contemplated) ;  the  book  is  almost  without  form  at  every 
point,  and  in  every  dialogue  redundant.  These  are  Miss 
Yonge’s  besetting  sins  and  this  book  has  a  double  dose  of 
them.  Yet  one  would  forgive  a  great  deal  more  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  large  and  wise  humanity  which  inspires 
the  central  conception  of  the  book.  Honora  Charlcote, 
around  whom  the  .action  revolves,  is  an  old  maid  neither  by 
conviction  nor  necessity,  but  simply  because  she  makes  a 
mess  of  her  life.  Always  desirous  of  guidance,  romantic  in 
her  hopes,  she  throws  herself  into  an  ideal  passion  for  a 
talented  preacher  whom  she  is  not  allowed  to  marry,  and 
lives  in  strenuous  imagination  of  his  self-sacrifice  among  the 
backwoods  and  lied  Indians.  The  visions  are  abated  first  by 
news  of  his  removal  to  a  town  parish,  and  later  by  the  com¬ 
munication  of  his  marriage  to  someone  else.  Yet,  she  still 
persists  in  her  visionary  devotion,  rejecting  as  too  obvious 
and  commonplace  the  suitable  marriage  with  her  cousin 
Humfrey  Charlcote,  and  her  idealism  gets  a  new  lease  of 
life  when  the  distant  clergyman,  dying  widowed,  leaves  her 
the  guardianship  of  his  children.  Only  after  she  has  under¬ 
taken  the  charge,  and  her  days  of  young-ladyhood  have  been 
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put  away,  does  she  begin  to  realise  that  the  cousin  whom 
she  has  always  set  aside  is  in  reality  a  finer  character  than 
the  eloquent  clergyman ;  but  as  she  prepares  herself  to  fulfil 
his  happiness  and  her  own,  she  is  struck  dumb  by  the  news 
that  his  robust  life  is  under  sentence ;  an  aneurism  has  been 
discovered  ;  and  in  a  few  months  she  is  the  lady  paramount 
in  his  great  property.  Yet  her  mission  comes  to  her  plain  ; 
she  has  her  wards  to  train,  and  she  devotes  herself  with  the 
same  idolising  passion  to  them,  or  rather  to  the  younger  of 
them,  the  boy  Owen.  And  from  the  same  qualities  in  a  new 
application  similar  results  follow.  Their  lives  also  run  to 
confusion,  as  hers  has  done.  Yet — and  here  is  where  Miss 
Yonge’s  talent  displays  itself — we  are  shown  how,  side  by 
side  with  the  ill  result  of  Honora’s  excessive  enthusiasm, 
there  follow  also  from  her  high  standard  many  things  most 
honourable,  and  how  she,  who  cannot  with  ample  resources 
make  the  happiness  which  she  aims  at  for  herself  and  those 
most  dear  to  her,  yet  is  a  light  and  a  consolation  to  other 
human  beings  who  are  brought  into  the  sphere  of  her 
influence. 

It  is  a  long  story,  like  all  Miss  Yonge’s  stories,  and  in  it 
not  very  much  happens.  Yet  we  come  from  it,  as  from  all, 
at  least  of  those  written  in  the  freshness  of  her  power,  with 
the  sense  of  having  assisted  at  the  slow  developement  of  a 
number  of  lives  unrolled  before  us  by  one  who  understood 
them  intimately  from  her  own  point  of  view,  who  sympathised 
deeply  with  every  form  of  nobility  which  their  natures  con¬ 
tained,  and  who  delighted  to  show  the  quickening  radia¬ 
tion  of  goodness.  Admitting  her  limitations — admitting,  for 
instance,  that  she  evidently  believed  that  every  good  man 
most  be  a  Conservative — it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great 
gift  which  she  possessed  of  conceiving  imaginary  persons  in 
imaginary  situations,  with  such  intensity  and  such  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  law  of  growth  that  interest  was  commanded, 
was  so  used  as  to  spread  very  far  the  influence  of  a  wise  and 
generous  mind,  and  especially  among  other  minds  at  their 
most  impressionable  period.  Other  writers  without  number 
have  attempted  the  field  in  which  she  was  so  successful,  and 
one  at  least — Miss  Evelyn  Sharp — with  gifts  of  humour  and 
of  style  which  Miss  Yonge  lacked  ;  but  none  has  approached 
her,  for  the  reason  that  none  has  shown  anything  of  her 
talent  for  interesting  herself  in  the  whole  personality  of  a 
number  of  persons  not  obvionsly  interesting  and  living  the 
most  ordinary  lives. 
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Art.  V.— IRISH  LAND  PURCHASE. 


1.  An  Interim  Report  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  for  the  period 

from  November  1,  1903,  to  December  31,  1904,  with  Appen¬ 
dices.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  command  of  his  Majesty. 
1905. 

2.  Return  of  Proceedings  under  the  Land  Law  Acts,  tJie  Labourers' 

(Ireland)  Acts,  1883-1891,  and  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1905. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland,  1900- 

1904. 

4.  The  Irish  Landomiers'  Convention.  Twentieth  Report  of  the 

Executive  Committee,  submitted  to  the  Irish  Landowners’ 
Convention  on  Friday,  August  28,  1905. 

5.  Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  as  Chairman  of  the  Irish 

Landowners'  Convention,  August  28,  1905.  Reported  in  the 
‘  Irish  Times,’  Saturday,  August  29,  1905. 

C.  Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Colonib,  M.P. 
Published  in  ‘  The  Times,’  September  11,  1905. 


\JU  hen  we  last  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Irish  Land  Acte, 
^  *  Mr.  Wyndham  was  still  engaged  in  seeing  through  the 
House  of  Commons  the  remarkable  and  far-reacliing  measure 
for  which  his  tenure  of  the  Irish  Chief  Secretaryship  will  long  be 
remembered.’*'  We  then  observed  that,  admirably  as,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Land  Act  of  1903  appeared  to  be  fitted  to  provide  a 
final  solution  of  the  agrarian  difficulty,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  that,  in  passing  it.  Parliament  had  seen  the  last  of  the 
Irish  Land  Question.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose,  as  we  then 
remarked,  that  a  measure  so  large,  dealing  with  a  subject  so 
complex,  should  not  be  found  to  disclose  in  its  working  some 
administrative  defects,  to  remedy  which  further  legislation 
would  become  necessary.  We  take  no  credit,  we  need  hardly 
say,  for  the  correctness  of  a  prediction  which  needed  but  little 
prescience,  and  as  little  do  we  see  in  its  fulfilment  any  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  policy  which  Parliament  irrevocably  adopted 
two  years  ago.  For  whatever  ambiguities  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  defective  draughtsmanship  ;  whatever  difficulties 
may  have  been  interposed  by  the  magnitude  and  intricacy  of 


*  See  the  article  on  ‘  The  Social  Revolution  in  Ireland  ’  in  No.  405 
of^this  Review. 
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the  financial  arrangements  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
Act ;  and  whatever  the  administrative  or  legislative  burden  of 
fitting  the  machinery  of  the  measure  to  the  effective  performance 
of  its  task,  the  policy  of  the  Wyndham  Act,  and  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  measure  in  the  history  of  the  agrarian  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  remain,  and  will  always  remain,  unaffected.  For 
although  the  main  objects  of  the  Act  of  1903  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Ashbourne  Acts  of  1885  and  1888,  and  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Act  of  1891,  the  means  displayed  in  the  former  are  so  superior 
to  those  devised  by  Mr.  Wyndham’s  predecessors  that  the 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  legislation  is  really 
rather  a  difference  of  kind  than  of  degree.  Delays  may,  indeed, 
retard  the  final  consummation  of  the  policy  deliberately  adopted 
by  the  Unionist  Cabinet  in  1903,  and  the  original  estimates  of 
the  pace  at  which  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  tenanted  land  of 
Ireland  can  be  conveniently  conducted  may  be  found  to  have 
been  over-sanguine.  Yet,  we  repeat,  the  significance  of  the 
Act  in  relation  to  the  whole  social  system  of  Ireland  will  always 
remain  the  same.  For  the  true  importance  of  the  measure  lay 
in  this,  that  it  embodied,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  shape  to,  the 
ideal  of  a  universal  peasant  proprietary  m  place  of  the  ideal  of 
fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents,  which  had  been  the  leading  principle 
of  the  legislation  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Both  the  Bright 
Clauses  of  the  Gladstonian  Land  Acts  and  the  early  Purchase 
Acts  of  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Salisbury  had  indeed  been  designed 
to  foster  the  development  of  that  ideal  which  has  all  along  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  Unionist  statesmen  as  the  true  goal  of  legis¬ 
lation.  But,  earnest  as  were  their  efforts,  the  difference  between 
the  Ashbourne  Acts  and  the  Act  passed  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  1891  as 
compared  with  Mr.  Wyndham’s  lay  in  the  fact  that  down  to  1903, 
notwitLstanding  increased  facilities  for  purchase,  the  rent-fixing 
provisions  of  the  Land  Code  were  those  to  which  the  great 
majority  of  both  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland  attached  the 
chief  importance  ;  whereas,  since  the  passing  of  the  late  Act,  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  holdings  and  estates  have  absorbed  the 
attention  of  both  parties  to  the  long-standing  agrarian  conflict 
to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  should  be  so.  For  the  truth  is  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  bargains  can  now,  for  the  first 
time,  be  struck  which  upon  the  whole  may  be  said  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  both  parties.  We  have  no  intention  of  going  into 
the  nicely  calculated  question  of  the  less  or  more  of  purchase 
prices,  or  of  trying  to  ascertain  on  which  side  the  balance  of 
advantage  may  be  said  to  lie.  The  fact  that  within  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  Act 
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advances  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  twenty-two  millions,  or 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  purchase  price  of  all  the 
tenanted  land  of  Ireland,  had  been  applied  for,  after  a  mutual 
agreement  between  the  parties  as  to  the  price,  is  sufficient 
evidence  on  the  point.  It  proves  conclusively  that,  in  the 
judgement  of  both  the  parties  to  the  great  transaction  which  it 
was  the  object  of  Parliament  to  forward,  the  Act  of  1903,  as  it 
was  expounded  by  its  author  and  understood  by  the  public, 
was  an  efficient  instrument  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  And  it  proves  that  under  its  provisions  both  parties 
could  reach  an  agreement  mutually  satisfactory,  having  regard 
to  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  Irish  agriculture,  and  to  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  the  perpetual  disquiet  occasioned  by  the 
rent-fixing  system,  froni  the  recurring  uncertainty  and  expense 
of  which  the  Act  provides  an  effectual  and  final  mode  of  escape. 

We  are  aware  that  exception  would  probably  be  taken  to  this 
statement  by  the  more  extreme  members  of  both  parties.  For 
example,  the  columns  of  the  most  influential  Nationalist  news¬ 
paper  in  Ireland  has  for  months  printed,  and  still  continues  to 
print,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  its  pages,  the  solemn  warning 
to  tenants,  against  giving  excessive  prices  for  their  holdings, 
which  is  known  as  the  Limerick  Resolution.  The  gist  of  this 
resolution,  which  was  designed  to  check  the  tendency  of  tenants 
to  come  to  terms  with  their  landlords  at  prices  which  the  latter 
were  able  and  willing  to  accept,  and  to  establish  something  like 
a  maximum  rate  of  purchase,  is  that  the  number  of  years’  purchase 
under  the  new  Act  should  in  no  case  be  greater  than  that  paid 
under  the  Ashbourne  Acts.  We  do  not  know  that  the  land¬ 
lords,  or  anyone  in  their  behalf,  have  asserted  any  countervailing 
theory  of  a  minimum  standard  of  price.  But  it  is  unquestion¬ 
able  that  many  among  them  continue  to  protest  their  inability 
to  part  with  their  properties  on  the  terms  obtainable  under 
the  Acts.  As,  however,  neither  the  Limerick  Resolution,  even 
when  backed  by  the  moral  support  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  and  its  organs  in  the  ])re83,  nor  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  isolated  landowners  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
have  prevented  the  signing  of  agreements  by'  landlords  and 
tenants  to  the  extent  already  indicated,  we  feel  fully  justified  in 
asserting  that  in  the  Act  as  originally  designed,  and  as  it  was 
expounded  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Legislature  had  at 
length  devised  a  system  under  which  its  cardinal  object,  the 
creation  of  a  universal  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland,  might  be 
carried  out  with  reasonable  expedition  and  a  tolerable  approxi¬ 
mation  to  justice  and  fair  play.  The  great  majority  of  the  land¬ 
lords,  through  the  association  known  as  the  Irish  Landowners’ 
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Convention,  are  no  longer  concerned  with  protesting  against 
legislation,  but  rather  are  seeking  to  have  the  machinery  of  the 
Wyndhaiu  Act  improved.  There  appears  to  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  that,  supposing  Mr.  Wyndham’s  expectations,  as  to  the 
provision  of  money  by  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  advances  ap¬ 
plied  for,  to  have  been  realised,  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
between  landlords  and  tenants  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
have  fully  kept  pace  with  the  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds. 

That  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that,  alike  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  vast  interests  of  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  Ireland, 
and  from  that  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  whose  practical 
concern  in  the  settlement  of  Irish  difficulties  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Ireland  herself,  the  hindrances  which  have  latterly 
impeded  the  progress  of  agreements  under  the  Wyndham  Act 
constitute  a  public  misfortune  which  is  to  be  seriously  deplored 
and  for  which  a  remedy  is  urgently  needed.  It  will  be  con¬ 
venient  here  to  state  briefly  the  nature  of  those  hindrances  ;  and 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  threaten  to  mar  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  and  to  retard  if  not  defeat  the  consummation  of 
the  policy  to  which  Parliament  has  so  deliberately  and  so  definitely 
committed  itself. 

The  primary  and  essential  merit  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  and 
the  feature  which  won  for  it  the  acceptance  of  all  parties  in 
Ireland,  lay  in  the  assurance  which  it  appeared  to  give  to  both 
parties  to  the  transactions  contemplated  under  it  of  immediate 
and  substantial  relief  and  benefit.  The  problem  which  it  was 
designed  to  solve,  and  to  the  solution  of  which  it  was  believed 
that  its  provisions  were  fully  adequate,  was  the  problem  of 
simultaneously  giving  to  the  tenant-purchaser  a  substantial  and 
immediate  reduction  in  the  amount  of  his  annual  burden,  and  of 
securing  to  the  landlord  a  substantial  improvement  in  his  position 
by  assuring  him  a  settled  income  equal  to  the  net  value  of  his 
landed  property,  and  free  from  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of 
rent-collecting  and  rent-fixing.  By  making  the  amount  of  each 
half-yearly  instalment  of  the  purchase  money  substantially  less 
than  the  tenant’s  former  half-yearly  payment  in  rent,  the  former 
object  was  effectually  attained.  In  this  respect  there  has  not 
been  any  disappointment,  nor,  indeed,  is  such  disappointment 
possible.  For  no  sooner  has  an  agreement  between  the  parties 
been  approved  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  than  the  reduced 
rate  becomes  payable  by  the  purchasers,  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  is  at  an  end,  and  the  process  by  which  the  rent-pay¬ 
ing  tenant  is  to  be  transformed  into  the  owner  of  his  holding  is 
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To  effect  the  second  object,  it  was  arranged  that  when  the 
title  had  been  cleared,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  all  other 
respects  had  been  complied  with,  the  purchase-money  should 
be  paid  to  the  vendors  in  cash.  The  depreciation  of  the  guaran¬ 
teed  land  stock,  in  which  the  vendors  were  paid  under  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Act  of  1891,  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  failure 
of  that  otherwise  admirably  designed  measure  to  effect  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  land  purchase.  Accordingly,  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Act  of  1903  was  the  provision  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase-money  to  the  vendor  in  cash  instead  of  in 
land  stock  ;  and  Mr.  Wyndham  was  able  to  make  what  appeared 
to  be  adequate  arrangements  for  giving  effect  to  his  scheme.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  Treasury  that  during  the  first  three  years  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act  a  sum  of  five  million  sovereigns  should 
be  annually  available,  should  so  much  be  required,  to  meet  the 
advances  sanctioned  by  the  Estates  Commissioners.  It  was 
further  understood  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  years, 
when  fifteen  millions  should  have  been  so  advanced,  such  fresh 
arrangements  would  be  made  by  the  Treasury  as  would  enable 
the  whole  hundred  and  twelve  millions  which,  it  was  estimated, 
would  suffice  for  the  entire  operations  of  the  Act  to  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  required  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  assumed,  quite  erroneously  as  the  event 
has  proved,  that  five  million  sovereigns  per  annum  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  the 
public  exchequer  for  the  first  three  years.  Upon  this  assump¬ 
tion  Mr.  Wyndham  made  his  calculations  and  effected  his  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Treasury ;  and,  what  is  even  more  important, 
upon  this  assumption  it  was  that  the  Treasury  concluded  in 
the  City  the  financial  arrangements  necessary  for  finding  what 
even  in  these  days  of  inflated  expenditure  must  still  be  deemed 
these  very  considerable  sums.  But  neither  Mr.  Wyndham  nor 
the  Treasury,  nor  any  of  the  parties  to  the  great  accommodation 
which  his  Act  embodied,  appears  to  have  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  any  serious  inequality  between  the  amount  thus 
to  be  provided  and  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  agreements  entered  into  within  the  period  contemplated. 
Nor  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  optimistic  admirers  of  the 
measure  was  it  imagined  that  the  colossal  sum  of  twenty-two 
millions  would  be  called  for  within  less  than  two  years  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 

For  this  miscalculation  no  one  can  well  be  blamed,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  blame  is  fairly  divisible  among  all  the  parties 
concerned.  Succe.ssful  as  the  Ashbourne  Acts  undoubtedly 
were,  a  sum  of  ten  millions  had  sufficed  for  the  transactions  of 
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seven  years.  And,  although  the  stimulus  given  to  the  idea  of 
purchase  by  the  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  long  con¬ 
tending  parties  to  the  agrarian  struggle  at  the  Irish  Land 
Conference  naturally  imported  a  probability  of  rapid  bargaining 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  it  scarcely  seemed  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  in  the  face  of  the  adverse  criticism  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  subjected  from  opposite  quarters, 
agreements  would  be  reached  at  a  pace  which  has  been  out  of 
all  proportion  to  what  previous  experience  gave  reason  for 
anticipating.  Yet  this  is  what  has  happened.  For  more  than 
a  year  it  has  been  evident  that  the  money  available  through  the 
Treasury  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  advances  sanctioned, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  some  satisfactory  expedient  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  a  delay  of  several  years  must  occur  before  the 
engagements  already  entered  into  can  be  satisfied,  to  say  nothing 
of  future  transactions.  The  result  is,  of  course,  to  inflict  a 
serious  injustice  on  those  owners  who  have  already  agreed  with 
their  tenants :  and,  what  Parliament  may  perhaps  regard  as  of 
more  serious,  or  at  least  more  urgent,  importance,  to  discourage 
to  the  point  almost  of  complete  cessation  the  making  of  further 
bargains. 

The  gravity  of  the  position  created  by  the  unanticipated 
rapidity  of  the  agreements  for  sale,  and  the  resulting  inadequacy 
of  the  financial  provision  for  meeting  the  liabilities  in  respect 
of  these,  first  became  apparent  within  a  twelvemonth  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  the  difficulty  has  been  growing  in  magni¬ 
tude  ever  since.  The  last  months  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  adminis¬ 
tration  were  occupied  largely  wfith  the  consideration  of  various 
devices  for  meeting  this  emergency;  but,  although  he  appears 
to  have  made  sundry  suggestions  or  proposals  to  the  Treasury, 
nothing  had  been  effected  before  that  statesman’s  resignation 
of  office  in  February  last.  Nor  was  his  successor  at  all  more 
fortunate  in  his  earher  efforts  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty  which 
seriously  hampered  the  progress  of  purchase.  Down  to  the 
close  of  last  Session  all  attempts  to  stimulate  the  Treasury 
to  greater  liberality  and  elasticity  in  its  arrangements  for  pro¬ 
viding  cash  to  meet  the  advances  sanctioned  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners  had  entirely  failed,  and  it  was  in  Mr.  Long’s 
efforts  to  promote  legislation  based  on  an  agreement  between 
the  pohtical  representatives  of  the  two  agrarian  parties  that  the 
Ministerial  crisis  of  July  last  originated. 

Having  set  forth  the  circumstances  in  which  the  deficiency  of 
money  has  originated,  it  is  right  that  we  should  briefly  explain 
the  obstacles  to  a  settlement  by  the  Treasury  of  this  most  un¬ 
fortunate  miscalculation.  Those  obstacles  have  been  stated 
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publicly  with  full  knowledge  and  great  lucidity  by  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  in  the  address  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  summarise  the  leading  points  of  his  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Irish  Landowners’  Convention,  a  body  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  owners  of  property  in  Ireland  and  of  those 
most  nearly  affected  by  the  financial  inconveniences  we  have 
described. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903  was,  of  course, 
the  application  of  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  to  the  business  of 
providing  within  a  reasonable  period  the  enormous  sums  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  transference  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  tenanted 
land  of  Ireland  from  its  old  owners  to  its  present  occupiers. 
Even  in  the  most  halcyon  periods  of  financial  prosperity,  when 
British  funds  stood  at  their  highest  point,  transactions  involving 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  money  could  not  possibly  be 
provided  for  without  what  Mr.  Wyndham,  when  introducing  his 
Bill,  justly  described  as  ‘  due  and  jealous  regard  to  the  national 
‘  credit.’  The  financial  phase  through  which  the  nation  was 
passing  in  March  1903,  and  in  which  it  still  finds  itself,  was 
certainly  not  the  most  encouraging  for  an  operation  of  such 
magnitude  as  Mr.  Wyndham’s  scheme  involved.  The  decline  in 
every  class  of  security  due  to  the  South  African  War  and  other 
causes  had  made  the  flotation  of  large  issues  a  difficult  matter 
for  the  Treasury ;  so  that,  even  had  that  department  felt  more 
than  normally  liberal,  it  would  still  have  been  obliged  to  cut  its 
coat  with  more  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  money  market 
than  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  Government  and  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  Irish  community.  Accordingly,  the  Treasury,  when 
arranging  to  provide  by  the  issue  of  Land  Stock  the  five  million 
sovereigns  per  annum  guaranteed  for  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Act,  felt  obliged  to  give  an  undertaking  to  its  financiers  in  the 
( 'ity  that  in  no  circumstances  would  the  latter  be  called  on  to 
find  a  larger  sum  than  five  millions  cash  in  any  one  of  the  three 
years  following  November  1,  1903.  Thus,  although  twenty 
millions  were  already  required  before  the  end  of  last  Session,  there 
was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  more  than  fifteen  of  them  before 
November  of  next  year  ;  so  that,  even  if  the  position  were  not 
aggravated  by  the  addition  of  further  agreements  wfithin  the 
next  twelve  months,  the  money  available  to  meet  advances 
already  sanctioned  would  be  less  to  the  tune  of  five  millions  than 
the  amount  required. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  what  is  the  position  with  regard  to 
the  future  ?  And  at  what  rate  may  we  anticipate  that  the 
ninety-six  millions  estimated  by  Mr.  Wyndham  as  likely  to  be 
required  within  twelve  years  from  1906  will  become  available  ? 
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Save  in  so  far  as  purchase  and  sale  is  for  the  present  retarded  by 
the  inability  of  the  Treasury  to  find  the  money  already  required, 
it  is  evident  that,  could  sales  progress  as  rapidly  as  agreements 
are  reached  the  money  would  probably  be  called  for  much 
earlier  than  was  originally  estimated.  No  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  entered  into,  as  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  City,  for  the  provision  of  cash  to  satisfy  the  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  vendors  from  November  1906  onwards. 
But  expectations  were  held  out  that  after  that  date  the  golden 
fountain  would  flow  more  freely  than  during  the  prior  three 
years.  Mr.  Wyndham  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
would  be  possible  and  desirable  to  ‘  mend  the  pace  ’  so  as  ‘  to 
‘  enable  all  saleable  land  to  be  sold  in  the  course  of  some  fifteen 
‘  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,’  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  ninety-six  milUons  would  be  forthcoming  between 
1906  and  1918,  at  the  rate,  that  is,  of  eight  millions  yearly.  Even 
this  much,  however,  was  not  definitely  undertaken  by  the 
financiers,  and  no  one  candidly  considering  the  state  and  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  money  market  can  avoid  sharing  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn’s  misgiving  that  there  is  little  ground  for  hoping  ‘  that 
‘sixflicient  money  will  be  raised  by  the  Government  to  enable 
‘the  outstanding  and  the  future  applications  to  be  closed  on 
‘  the  principle  of  payment  in  cash  within  a  reasonable  time.’ 

In  view  of  this  actual  and  probably  continuous  dearth  of 
ready  money,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  various  suggestions 
have  been  made  for  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  The  proposal  which  found  favour  with  Mr. 
Wyndham,  and  which  it  is  believed  he  was  engaged  in  urging 
on  the  Treasury  at  the  moment  of  his  resignation,  was  that  of 
the  issue  to  vendors  whose  agreements  had  been  sanctioned,  and 
whose  purchase-money  had  been  allocated  by  the  Land  Com¬ 
mission  after  the  clearing  of  title,  of  a  form  of  Treasury  Certifi¬ 
cate,  on  foot  of  which  they  might  raise  money  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  rates  of  interest  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
existing  mortgages  bearing  high  rates  of  interest.  Whether  this 
palliative  would  have  been  efficacious  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
for  it  has  never  been  tried.  It  found  a  good  deal  of  favour 
with  vendors,  and  would  almost  certainly  have  eased  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  many  owners  without  introducing  the  vicious  principle 
that  the  State,  having  sanctioned  the  terms  of  a  bargain  arrived 
at  on  the  faith  of  its  own  ability  to  give  effect  to  it,  is  justified 
in  endeavouring  subsequently  to  vary  those  concluded  terms  by 
forcing  one  of  the  parties  to  the  bargain  to  accept  less  than  his 
stipulated  price.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  either  in 
the  banks  or  from  private  investors  capital  would  be  forth- 
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coming  on  terms  quite  so  easy  as  the  advocates  of  this  method 
appear  to  anticipate.  Mr.  Long’s  alternative, which  unexpectedly 
led  to  such  important  incidents  in  the  political  world,  was  that 
vendors  should  accept  part  pa3mient  of  their  purchase-money  in 
2 1  per  cent,  stock  at  its  face  value  in  lieu  of  cash,  and  he  appears 
to  have  anticipated  that  this  might  be  done  to  the  extent  of 
something  like  one-half  of  the  whole  amount.  Such  a  bargain 
would  doubtless  be  an  excellent  one  for  the  Treasury,  since  the 
gradual  distribution  of  some  fifty  millions  of  stock  would  obviously 
be  much  cheaper  than  the  provision  of  the  like  amount  in  cash. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  under  existing  financial 
conditions  such  stock  could  maintain  its  par  value  in  the  market, 
and  obviously,  by  whatever  amount  it  should  fall  short  of  its 
nominal  value,  by  so  much  would  the  vendors  be  the  sufferers. 
The  Bill  by  which  the  Government  proposed  to  give  effect  to 
Mr.  Long’s  expedient  would,  however,  it  appears,  have  been 
accepted  by  the  vendors,  though  reluctantly,  upon  the  principle 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  as  doing  something 
to  ease  a  financial  burden  too  serious  to  be  borne  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period.  But  it  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of 
threatened  Nationalist  opposition  at  a  period  of  the  Session 
when  the  excited  condition  of  feeling  in  Parliament,  following 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Government,  made  perseverance  with 
contentious  legislation  a  practical  impossibility.  Mr.  Long  sub¬ 
sequently  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  difficulty  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
and  such  as  would  ensure  the  smooth  working  of  the  Act.  He 
has  so  far  justified  his  optimism  that  he  has  quite  recently 
procured  from  the  Treasury  that  relaxation  of  its  arrangements 
for  making  cash  advances  in  respect  of  purchase  agreements 
already  sanctioned  which  Mr.  Wyndham  was  unable  to  effect. 
In  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Colomb  he  was  able  to  announce  an 
arrangement  ‘  under  which  the  Treasury  agreed  to  provide 
‘  additional  funds  amounting  to  two  millions  before  the  end 
‘  of  the  present  year,  together  with  such  an  amount  of  stock 
‘  as  will  produce  during  the  year  1906  in  two  loans  ten  millions 
‘  of  cash.  By  this  means  at  the  end  of  next  year  the  Treasury 
‘  will  have  issued  in  all  say  twenty-three  millions  of  stock  for  the 
‘  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1903.’  Undoubtedly  the  Chief  Secretary 
has  by  this  arrangement  done  much  to  relieve  the  pressure 
so  far  as  regards  the  agreements  already  sanctioned.  But  so 
far  the  public  has  received  no  indication  of  the  means  by  which 
he  proposes  to  overcome  the  more  remote  but  not  less  serious 
obstacles  which  are  certain  to  arise  in  the  future.  His  very 
success  in  meeting  the  present  emergency  will  probably  accelerate 
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the  making  of  further  agreements  to  meet  which  no  adequate 
provision  has  yet  been  made. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  having  devoted  so 
much  space  to  these  somewhat  dry  details.  But  we  have  felt 
it  important  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  retarded  and  still  threaten  to  retard  the  operations  of  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  great  measure  should  be  plainly  stated,  and  that 
the  position  as  between  the  Treasury  and  tax-payers  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  parties  to  bargains  of  immense 
magnitude  entered  into  upon  the  faith  of  British  security  and 
British  credit  on  the  other,  should  be  properly  appreciated. 

While  the  financial  difficulties  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  have  hindered  many  landlords  from  parting  with  their 
properties  under  existing  conditions,  the  progress  of  the  Act  has 
been  delayed  in  other  directions  by  circumstances  of  a  very 
different  kind.  One  of  the  most  burning  of  the  subsidiary 
questions  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Act  is  the 
question  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  evicted  tenants.  The 
‘  wounded  soldiers  ’  of  the  land  war  have  for  years  constituted 
a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  accommodation  of  the 
agrarian  quarrel  in  many  districts  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  on  those  estates  where  the  Plan  of  Campaign  operated. 
We  have  no  intention  at  this  time  of  day  of  discussing  the  merits 
of  their  grievances.  Very  many  of  them,  but  by  no  means  the 
majority,  are  the  victims  of  their  own  crass  determination  to 
persist  in  recalcitrant  hostility.  Very  few  of  them,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  are  the  victims  of  a  bona-fide  inability  to  pay 
their  rents.  The  great  majority  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  are 
men  who  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  failure  of  the  great 
illegal  combination  known  as  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  the  essence 
of  which  was  not  the  inability  of  people  to  pay  rent,  but  their 
determination  only  to  pay  such  rent  as  they  chose  or  their 
advisers  chose  to  deem  just.  Now  that  that  battle  is  over,  a 
very  general  8}Tnpathy  is  felt  for  those  who,  however  foolishly 
or  even  criminally  they  may  have  acted  in  associating  themselves 
with  a  conspiracy  which  the  law  was  known  to  condemn  and 
certain  to  defeat,  were  not  entirely  free  or  always  willing  agents  in 
so  acting.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in  many  instances 
the  burden  of  the  penalty  has  fallen  upon  the  wrong  shoulders, 
or  at  least  has  pressed  exclusively  rather  on  the  abettors  than  on 
the  inventors  of  the  conspiracy.  And  while  it  is  impossible  to 
palliate,  from  the  point  of  view  either  of  law  or  of  humanity,  the 
conduct  of  those  to  whose  counsels  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was 
due,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  failure  of  that  weapon,  and  the 
resulting  misfortunes  of  the  misguided  tenants,  have  imposed 
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something  in  the  nature  of  an  obligation  of  honour  upon  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  to  procure  the  best  possible  terms 
for  the  victims  of  their  own  agitation,  and  to  secure  the  utmost 
amelioration  of  the  condition  in  which  the  evicted  tenants  find 
themselves.  This  was  generally  recognised  in  the  discussions 
of  the  Land  Conference,  and  it  was  equally  recognised  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  contains  generous  provisions  for  the 
reinstatement  of  the  ousted  occupiers  where  this  can  be  done 
without  flagrant  injustice  to  those  who  have  acquired  legal 
rights  in  the  evictetl  holdings.  It  may  be  said  generally,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  bears  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  no  hostility  has  been  manifested  by  the  owners  to  the 
reinstatement  of  the  evicted  tenants,  so  long  as  their  own  just 
rights  and  those  of  tenants  who  have  taken  on  the  holdings 
since  the  date  of  the  evictions  are  respected.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  assert  that  animosities  so  heated  as  those  which  the 
struggle  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign  provoked  are  entirely  for¬ 
gotten.  But  there  is  no  desire  to  keep  open  old  sores,  and  so 
far  as  the  owners  are  concerned  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  to 
an  accommodation. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  far  deeper.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  evicted  holdings  are  in  other  hands.  New  rights 
have  been  created  in  resfMict  of  them,  and  rights  which  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore.  Either  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  land¬ 
lords,  who  have  let  them  to  graziers  under  the  eleven  months’ 
system,  or  they  are  in  the  hands  of  new  tenants  under  a  fresh 
contract  of  tenancy.  Of  4,275  applications  for  reinstatement 
received  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  from  evicted  tenants  to 
the  end  of  last  year,  1,317  cases  belonged  to  the  former  and 
2,877  to  the  latter  category.  It  is  obvious  from  these  figures 
tliat,  except  by  unjust  compulsion  exercised  to  the  disadvantage 
of  law-abiding  citizens  who  have  fulfilled  their  obligations,  and 
in  favour  of  those  who  have  defied  the  law,  the  restoration 
of  the  dispossessed  occupiers  can  only  be  partial  and  gradual. 
The  problem,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  solution,  must  be  met 
by  the  settlement  of  the  evicted  tenants  in  lands  not  at  present 
tenanted,  as  such  lands  may  come  into  the  market  in  the  gradual 
course  of  sale,  rather  than  by  their  actual  restoration  to  their 
former  holdings.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  progress 
made  in  this  direction  has  been  slight.  And  although  the 
return  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  shows  that  on  the  estates 
in  course  of  purchase  at  the  end  of  last  year  as  many  as  thirty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  untenanted  land  were  likely  to  become 
available  for  the  benefit  of  evicted  tenants,  down  to  the  same 
date  the  whole  number  of  tenants  reinstated  or  provided  with 
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fresh  holdings  since  the  commencement  of  the  Act  was  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  blame  the  Government  or 
the  Estates  Commissioners  for  the  comparative  meagreness  of 
this  result  as  it  would  be  to  blame  them  for  the  unexpected 
rapidity  of  the  agreements  entered  into  for  the  sale  of  estates 
throughout  the  country  and  the  resulting  inadequacy  of  the 
financial  arrangements  for  purchase.  But  the  evicted  tenants, 
though  numerically  small,  constitute,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
mentioned,  and  for  several  others,  a  politically  important  body. 
They  are  in  the  first  place  persons  already  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  agitation  as  these  are  understood  in  Ireland.  They 
are  in  close  touch  with,  and  in  many  cases  the  active  organisers 
of,  the  branches  of  the  United  Irish  League.  And  they  have, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  a  moral  claim  on  the  good 
offices  of  their  political  leaders.  This  claim  the  latter,  to  do 
them  justice,  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise.  They  have  been 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  pressing  the  claims  of 
the  victims  of  their  own  failure  on  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  they  even  seem  prepared  to  delay  a  settlement  of 
those  financial  difficulties  in  the  removal  of  which  the  great 
body  of  Irish  tenants  are  vitally  concerned,  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  better  terms  for  this  relatively  small  fraction  of 
their  clients.  To  this,  more  than  to  any  other  single  cause,  may 
fairly  be  attributed  Mr.  Redmond’s  opposition  to  Mr.  Long’s 
proposed  Bill.  The  measure  was  opposed  not  because  its  pro¬ 
visions  were  specially  obnoxious  to  the  Nationalist  leader,  but 
because,  since  the  Bill  could  only  have  been  passed  if  treated 
as  non-contentious,  it  offered  no  opportunity  for  the  addition  of 
provisions  for  the  further  mitigation  of  the  lot  of  the  ‘  wounded 
‘  soldiers.’ 

Even  more  serious  than  the  obstacle  created  by  this  question, 
because  it  affects  a  much  greater  number  and  a  much  larger 
area,  is  the  obstacle  created  by  the  agitation  against  the  graziers. 
It  was  this  agitation  which  in  the  course  of  last  winter  threatened 
to  lead  to  the  revival  of  agrarian  disturbance  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  which  most  seriously  compromised 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Wyndham  as  an  administrator  in  the  eyes 
of  many  who  might  have  looked  with  leniency  on  his  share  in 
the  more  conspicuous  incidents  which  brought  his  career  as 
Irish  Secretary  to  a  close.  And  it  is  in  the  apparent  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  tenants  and  their  Parliamentory  advocates  to  enforce 
the  spoliation  of  the  large  graziers  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
occupiers  that  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  gradual  and 
•peaceable  transference  from  owner  to  occupier  is  likely  to  be 
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found.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  as  a  test  of  the  importance 
of  this  aspect  of  the  purchase  problem,  that  it  was  in  connection 
with  the  agitation  for  the  increase  of  the  holdings  of  the  cottiers 
of  Connaught  by  subdividing  among  the  latter  the  large  grazing 
ranches  of  Mayo,  CJalway,  and  Roscommon  that  the  United 
Irish  League  originated.  ‘  The  colonisation  of  the  rich  prairies 
‘  of  the  West  by  the  disinherited  natives  ’  has  long  been  a  favourite 
object  with  Irish  agrarian  reformers,  and  no  one  who  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  West  of  Ireland 
can  wonder  that  it  should  be  popular.  The  holdings  of  the 
cottier  tenants  of  Connaught  and  North-West  Ulster  are  for  the 
most  part  hopelessly  uneconomic.  For  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  the  districts  we  have  named  the  few  acres  of  moor 
or  mountain  which  constitute  a  holding  form  little  more  than  a 
residence  for  the  tenant’s  family,  which  really  depends  for  its 
sustenance  on  the  labours  of  the  cottier  and  his  sons  or  brothers 
in  the  harvest  fields  of  England  and  Scotland.  Of  large  numbers 
of  the  peasantry  in  these  districts  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that 
their  holdings  do  little  more  than  supply  the  store  of  potatoes 
which  furnishes  the  winter  subsistence  of  the  family,  while  the 
other  necessaries  of  the  home  are  furnished  by  the  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  which  is  earned  in  as  many  weeks  by  each  field 
labourer  in  the  potato-raising  districts  of  Scotland  or  the  large 
farms  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  this  cottier  population  is  resident  in  what  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  have  been  known  generally  as  the  Congested  Districts, 
and  in  recent  years  schemes  for  the  enlargement  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  holdings  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  bene¬ 
ficent  department  known  as  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
In  the  course  of  the  eleven  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1903  this  body  acquired  by  purchase  under  the 
provisions  of  their  Acts  of  Parliament  close  on  200,000  acres. 
Of  this  very  considerable  area  by  far  the  greater  portion  con¬ 
sisted  of  tenanted  land,  and  the  beneficial  operations  of  the 
Board  have  lain  chiefly  in  the  reformation  and  reorganisation 
of  the  holdings,  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  economic  value 
by  the  provision  of  improved  dwellings  and  efficient  fences,  and 
the  introduction  of  superior  methods  of  agriculture,  prior  to 
reselling  the  land  to  the  tenants  at  its  cost  price  to  the  Board. 
But  a  considerable  portion,  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  was 
made  up  of  untenanted  land,  and  this  has  been  applied  either 
to  the  enlargement  of  existing  holdings  or  to  the  provision  of 
new  holdings  for  tenants  desirous  of  emigrating  to  new  pastures 
from  the  holdings  they  had  previously  occupied. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
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the  problem  of  uneconomic  holdings  is  furnished  by  the  case  of 
the  estate  of  Viscount  Dillon,  a  large  tract  of  land  mainly  of  very 
inferior  quality  in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Roscommon.  This 
estate,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
six  years  ago  for  the  sum  of  290,000/.,  representing  sixteen 
years’  purchase  of  its  net  rental  of  about  18,000/.  per  annum, 
was  among  the  largest  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  contained  a 
tenantry  of  over  four  thousand,  of  whom  at  least  half  were 
migratory  labourers  occupying  holdings  at  a  rent  of  5/.  or  less. 
The  extensive  nature  of  the  improvements  carried  out  upon 
estates  purchased  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  upwards  of  50,(XX)/.  have  been  spent  on 
the  development  of  the  Dillon  Estate  alone,  and  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  Board  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  the  following 
paragraph  from  their  thirteenth  annual  report : 

‘  As  an  example  of  what  has  been  done,  we  may  point  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  Loughglynn  section  of  the  estate  156  tenants 
were  provided  with  new  or  enlarged  holdings.  There  were  on  this 
section  of  the  estate  218  tenants  paying  a  gro.ss  rent  of  1,093/.,  or 
an  average  rent  per  holding  of  5/.  Os.  M.  Of  the.se  holdings  the 
rents  of  110  tenants  were  at  4/.  and  under,  and  the  rents  of  fifty 
over  4/.  but  not  exceeding  6/.  The  results  of  our  operations  were 
that  the  holdings  of  most  of  these  tenants  have  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  1 ,625  acres  of  land  and  bog,  having  an  annual  value 
of  721/.  There  are  now  207  tenants  on  this  portion  of  the  estate, 
whose  gross  rents  amount  to  1,724/.,  or  an  average  of  SI.  6s.  6d. 
per  holding.  Of  these  only  twelve  have  holdings  valued  at  4/.  or 
under,  and  twenty-two  have  holdings  over  4/.  but  not  exceeding  61. 
The  remainder  of  the  holdings  are  all  over  6/.  annual  value.  In 
allotting  the  untenanted  land  every  effort  was  made  to  level  up  the 
small  holdings  to  as  near  an  economic  standard  as  the  available 
land  permitted.  Those  who  had  fair-sized  holdings  got  no  increase.’ 

Without  entering  in  any  greater  detail  into  the  character  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  the 
enlargement  of  holdings  in  the  W’est  of  Ireland,  it  must  be  obvious 
from  the  foregoing  illustration  of  its  methods  that  its  work  in 
this  direction  has  in  recent  years  been  conducted  upon  the 
largest  scale.  But  although  this  work  has  had  the  most  marked 
and  beneficial  effects  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  Board  operates,  it  has,  perhaps  inevitably,  brought 
some  inconveniences  in  its  train.  It  may  be  doubted  whetlier 
it  would  have  been  possible  anywhere  to  change  the  face  of  a 
country-side,  and  to  add  substantially  to  the  material  well-being 
of  every  one  of  its  inhabitants,  without  arousing  a  certain  amount 
of  envy  in  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  or  without 
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encouraging  the  expectation  that  similar  beneficence  would  be 
exerted  universally .  and  instantaneously  in  favour  of  other 
districts  of  the  same  character.  In  Ireland,  at  all  events,  the 
result  has  been  to  produce  a  loud  clamour  from  every  side  for 
the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  smaller  holdings, 
wholly  irrespective  of  the  facilities  existing  for  such  an  enter¬ 
prise.  Thus  it  has  fallen  out  that,  although  the  operations  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  been  amazingly  extended 
since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Act,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  popular  expectation.  While  the 
purchases  of  land  for  these  objects  in  the  eleven  years  1893- 
1903  totalled  slightly  less  than  200,000  acres,  the  area  acquired 
in  1903-4  alone  amounted  to  45,000  acres,  or  considerably  more 
than  one-fifth  of  that  number.  And  in  the  present  year,  for 
which  the  figures  are  not  yet  available,  the  Board  has  undertaken 
in  the  purchase  of  the  De  Freyne  property — an  estate  in  the 
County  Roscommon  which  was  long  the  scene  of  a  bitter  antago¬ 
nism  between  landlord  and  tenants — a  task  scarcely  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  that  which  it  has  already  carried  out  on  the  Dillon 
estate.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  work  of  this  sort  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  by  opportunity.  It  must  depend  on  the  avail- 
abiUty  of  land  suitable  for  such  treatment,  and  upon  the 
wilUngness  of  the  owners  and  others  interested  to  part  mth 
their  property.  But  the  greatest  practical  difficulty  consists  in 
the  fact  that  all  through  the  West  of  Ireland  there  are  large 
tracts  of  relatively  fertile  pasturage  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  well-to-do  graziers  who  cater  for  the  supplies  of  beef  and 
mutton  required  for  the  English  market.  Upon  this  industry, 
which,  in  spite  of  foreign  competition  both  in  the  supply  of  live 
cattle  and  dead  meat,  is  still  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
Irish  wealth,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  the 
farming  classes  depend  for  their  livelihood.  The  lands  on  which 
this  stock  are  raised  or  fattened  are  for  the  most  part  held  on 
a  tenure  which  does  not  admit  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  rent¬ 
fixing  provisions  of  the  Land  Acts,  and  is  known  as  the  eleven 
months’  system — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  fresh  letting  every 
May  and  a  surrender  or  determination  of  the  letting  in  the 
following  April.  Thus,  within  this  department  of  the  tenanted 
land  of  Ireland  freedom  of  contract  has  not  hitherto  been  inter¬ 
fered  with ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  grazing  system  is  a  profitable 
one,  rents  considerably  higher  than  those  fixed  on  agricultural 
holdings  in  the  Land  Courts  have  hitherto  been  readily  pro¬ 
curable  for  them.  In  general  these  holdings  are  naturally  best 
fitted  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  could  not  be  worked  as  profit¬ 
ably  on  any  other  system.  Upon  these  pastoral  oases  in  the 
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wilderness  of  bog  and  mountain  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  tenant 
farmer  of  the  West  have  long  been  fixed  with  a  not  unnatural 
cupidity ;  but  until  quite  recent  years  without  any  special 
manifestation  of  hostihty  to  the  graziers,  who  are  usually  of  the 
peasant  class,  and  who  in  most  cases  profess  the  same  religion 
and  sympathise  with  the  poUtical  opinions  of  the  vast  majority 
of  their  neighbours.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  the  spectacle  on  the  Dillon  and  other  estates  has 
given  to  the  small  farmers  by  whom  the  graziers  are  smrounded, 
that  even  this  community  of  national,  religious,  and  pohtical 
sentiment  has  failed  to  restrain  a  loud  and  general  clamour  for 
the  surrender  of  the  grass  lands  and  their  appUcation  to  the 
enlargement  of  existing  agricultural  holdings.  The  idea  has 
become  widespread  that  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  estates  the 
Estates  Commissioners  were  intended  by  ParUament  to  give  an 
unUmited  extension  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  have  for  some  years  proceeded,  and  that  the 
grass  lands  should  be  transformed  from  their  present  occupiers 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  at  present  put,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  agricultural  holdings  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 
It  was  in  this  notion  that  most  of  the  trouble  experienced  last 
winter  in  connection  with  the  sales  of  estates  originated^  The 
grazing  lands,  being  outside  the  purview  of  the  Land  Acts, 
could  only  become  legally  available  by  the  voluntary  surrender 
by  the  graziers  of  their  rights,  and  by  an  agreement  with  the 
owner  at  a  price  which  would  compensate  him  for  the  valuable 
property  he  held  in  lands  of  this  class.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  a  surrender  by  the  graziers  and  a  consequent  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  lands  to  the  owners  that  the  unfortunate  methods 
of  agrarian  combination  .enforced  by  the  processes  of  intimida¬ 
tion  formerly  so  familiar  were  resorted  to  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
last  winter.  Though  the  vigilance  of  the  law  has  been  so  far 
successful  in  preventing  the  further  spread  of  such  methods, 
the  attempt  has  had  a  most  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  smooth 
working  of  the  Purchase  Act,  and  is  among  the  factors  which 
still  threaten  to  retard  its  progress. 

We  must,  however,  confess  that,  quite  apart  from  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  are  created  by  the  lack  of  a  sufficiency  of  unoccupied 
land,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  meeting  the  expectations  of 
the  peasantry  without  serious  injustice  to  those  who  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  grazing  lands,  we  are  not  without  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  enlarging  holdings  which  has 
now  been  for  some  years  in  vogue.  It  seems  very  much  open 
to  question  whether  the  attempt  to  convert  uneconomic  holdings 
incapable  of  maintaining  their  occupiers  without  extraneous 
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means  of  livelihood  into  holdings  only  a  little  less  incapable  of 
maintaining  them  is  anything  more  than  a  purely  temporary 
palhative.  Unquestionably  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  their  holdings  is  felt  by  the  present  occupiers  to  be  a  very  real 
benefit ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  so  the  experiment  is  a  success, 
in  which  everyone  must  feel  satisfaction.  But  when  all  is  said, 
and  the  utmost  has  been  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  tenant, 
the  difference  between  a  holding  valued  at  4i.  and  the  same 
holding  improved  to  a  value  of  6i.  constitutes  no  real  amehora- 
tion  of  the  standing  causes  of  the  poverty  and  backwardness  of 
the  tenant  who  inhabits  it.  When  the  4f.  has  become  6/.,  or  even 
8f.,  the  holding  still  remains  uneconomic.  It  is  still  inadequate 
to  maintain  its  owner  without  the  assistance  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  labour  abroad.  The  effect  too  often  must  be  to  encourage 
by  a  slight  amelioration  of  impossible  conditions  persistence 
on  the  part  of  the  occupier  in  a  mode  of  life  which  can  never 
become  actually  prosperous.  Furthermore,  even  in  the  case  of 
slightly  larger  holdings  where  the  improvement  effected  may 
chance  to  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  economic  and  un¬ 
economic  conditions,  there  is  an  obvious  danger  in  encouraging 
the  continuance  of  a  population  at  a  point  so  close  to  the  margin 
at  which  a  condition  of  comparative  prosperity  threatens  to 
become  one  of  actual  want.  It  is  plain  that  if  by  some  miracle 
all  the  small  holdings  in  Ireland  could  be  substantially  enlarged 
to-morrow  we  should  only  be  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a 
repetition  of  the  same  difficulty.  To  the  evils  of  subdivision, 
more  than  to  any  single  cause,  may  be  traced  the  chronic  poverty 
of  so  great  a  part  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  we  fear  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  anticipate  that  in  proportion  as  holdings 
of  this  class  arc  enlarged  they  encourage  and  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  population  beyond  what  the 
capacities  of  the  soil  fit  it  to  sustain.  Numerous  as  have  been 
the  attempts  to  foster  the  growth  of  cottage  industries  and  to 
add  to  the  sources  of  livelihood  in  the  impoverished  districts, 
there  is  as  yet  no  sign  that  any  great  improvement  can  be  effected 
by  these  means ;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  so,  the  attempt  to  maintain 
in  the  western  counties  a  population  which  can  never  be  really 
self-supporting  is  foredoomed  to  ultimate  failure. 

It  has  necessarily  been  our  principal  business  in  the  foregoing 
pages  to  explain  the  difficulties  which  at  present  hinder  the 
progress  of  land  purchase  in  Ireland.  In  doing  so  we  have 
necessarily  dwelt  more  upon  the  administrative  defects  of  the 
Act  of  1903  than  upon  its  merits.  But  we  should  convey  a  very 
mistaken  impression  of  the  real  facts  if  in  dwelling  upon  ob¬ 
stacles  which,  though  serious  and  troublesome  for  the  moment, 
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are  for  the  most  part  certainly  temporary  in  their  character, 
we  were  understood  to  question  the  ultimate  success  of  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  great  measure.  The  difficulties  to  which  we  have 
adverted  are  undoubtedly  real.  They  cannot  be  removed  in  a 
moment.  The  solution  of  the  financial  problem  involves,  as 
we  have  shown,  considerations  which  seriously  affect  the  whole 
financial  position  of  Great  Britain  and  the  security  of  British 
credit  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world.  The  difficulties 
nearer  home  in  Ireland  are  of  a  kind  which  require  patient  and 
delicate  handling.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  British  statesmen  to  overcome  by  any  adroit 
manipulation  of  figures  a  shortage  of  ready  money  which  is 
really  due  to  the  exceptional  weakness  and  timicfity  of  the 
money  market.  W'ith  the  utmost  desire  to  deal  generously 
with  claimants  upon  public  sympathy  whose  misfortunes, 
however  slight  their  equitable  title  to  consideration,  it  is  yet 
expedient  on  grounds  of  public  policy  to  mitigate,  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  satisfaction  can  be  given  to  such  claimants  other¬ 
wise  than  as  opportunity  offers  and  justice  admits.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  while  these  difficulties  and  defects  are  obvious,  and  seem 
for  the  moment  even  more  grave  than  upon  sober  consideration 
they  need  be  deemed,  the  truth  is  that  the  Act  is  steadily,  and 
we  may  even  say  rapidly,  accomplishing  its  purpose.  However 
tedious  and  troublesome  the  immediate  difficulties  may  be, 
there  is  this  broad  difference  between  the  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  the  Act  of  1903  and  those  which  clogged  the  operation  of  its 
forerunners,  that  whereas  the  comparative  failure  of  the  former 
was  brought  about  by  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  parties  to 
make  a  bargain,  the  existing  inconvenience  has  been  created  by 
the  very  rapidity  with  which  bargains  have  been  effected. 
The  trouble  is  not  that  the  terms  sanctioned  by  the  State  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  terms  which  either  or  both  parties 
to  the  bargain  deem  inadequate.  It  is  rather  that  the  State 
has  not  proved  equal  to  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
upon  it  which  have  arisen  from  the  very  multiplicity  of  the  bar¬ 
gains  effected  on  the  faith  of  its  own  credit.  That  being  so, 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure  is  practically  assured.  The 
delay  may  be  a  little  longer  or  a  little  shorter  than  expectation. 
It  may  take  a  few  years  more  than  the  authors  of  the  Act 
anticipated  for  its  full  effects  to  be  produced.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  believe  that  a  measure  whose  pur¬ 
pose,  speaking  broadly,  is  to  effect  the  permanent  repeal 
of  the  seventeenth  century  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  to 
produce  a  complete  transference  of  the  soil  of  the  country  from 
owner  to  occupier  could  accomplish  its  purpose  otherwise 
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than  gradually.  And  were  it  otherwise  the  advantage  to  the 
country  would  by  no  means  be  without  alloy.  But  we  take  it 
as  assured  that,  whether  the  process  require  fifteen  years  or 
twenty  or  even  twenty-five,  the  social  revolution  which  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  will  have  been  completed 
within  a  period  which  men  no  longer  in  their  earliest  manhood 
may  easily  expect  to  see  the  end  of.  Within  a  generation,  at 
most,  all  those  long-standing  problems  which  have  made  up  the 
Irish  Land  Question  as  it  has  been  familiar  to  generations  of 
politicians  and  publicists  will  have  received  their  final  solution. 
We  are  far  from  saying  that  no  others  will  arise  in  their  stead. 
The  landlords  will,  indeed,  have  been  got  rid  of,  but  Ireland 
will  remain.  And  so  long  as  Great  Britain  is  associated  with 
Ireland  and  responsible  for  her  well-being,  so  long  she  must 
expect  to  be  called  on  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  a  rich  neighbour 
towards  a  poor  one,  and  to  cope  with  what  patience  she  may 
with  fresh  difficulties.  But  none  the  less  the  Land  Question, 
as  we  have  so  long  known  it,  will  have  been  settled. 

Before  bidding  good-bye  to  this  topic  it  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  that  settlement,  and  the 
degree  in  which  it  docs  or  does  not  prove  to  have  contributed  to 
the  ultimate  prosperity  of  Ireland,  something  more  depends  than 
the  well-being  of  the  sister  kingdom,  important  though  that  be. 
To  Englishmen  the  working  out  of  the  problem  must  also  prove 
interesting  as  affecting  the  reputation  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  as  affording  a  test  of  the  competence  of  the  Legislature  to 
devise  the  means  and  superintend  the  accomplishment  of  vast 
and  far-reaching  social  changes  affecting  the  individual  and 
national  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  carried  through. 

It  seems  far  from  improbable  that  when  the  legislative  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
passing  of  the  great  Reform  Act  of  1832  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  come  tc*  be  reckoned  up  a  generation  hence, 
the  work  to  which  the  social  historian  will  attach  the  greatest 
importance  will  be  that  long  series  of  statutes  known  as  the  Irish 
Land  Acts.  It  is  true  that  within  the  same  period  changes  as 
remarkable  or  more  remarkable  have  been  wrought  elsewhere 
than  in  Ireland.  But  these  changes  have  not  been  primarily 
due  to  Parliamentary  interference.  The  growth  of  industrialism, 
the  development  of  locomotion,  the  manifold  extensions  and 
expansions  of  our  social  system  which  have  marked  the  last 
century  as  a  period  of  unexanqjled  progress,  have  been  in  the 
main  the  product  of  invention  or  the  effect  of  economic  laws 
rather  than  the  outcome  of  legislative  interference.  Even  so 
considerable  a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  millions  of  the 
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population  as  the  Factory  Acts  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a 
corollary  to  the  expansion  of  the  great  staple  industries  of 
Great  Britain  than  as  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Much  the  greatest  share  of  the  energies  of  Parliament  in 
the  Victorian  era  was  devoted  to  the  purely  political  question 
of  Parhamentary  reform.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  no  injustice  to  the 
sagacity  of  our  statesmen  and  Legislature  to  say  that  while  the 
successive  extensions  of  the  franchise  have  given  occasion  for 
the  finest  displays  of  Parliamentary  oratory,  they  have  had  less 
to  do  with  the  social  happiness  of  the  people  than  some  measures 
which  have  received  a  relatively  unimportant  share  of  their 
attention.  Indeed,  in  the  sphere  of  franchise  reform  alone  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  almost  unchallenged  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  the  purposes  of  local 
government,  which  has  been  the  instrument  of  the  remarkable 
transformation  effected  in  quite  recent  years  in  our  municipal 
institutions,  has  not  produced  much  more  important  results  on 
the  everyday  life  of  the  people  than  the  admission  of  fresh 
millions  within  the  sacred  pale  of  our  ancient  Constitution. 

In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  social  revolution  which  is 
being  rapidly  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  Land  Acts  is  primarily 
the  work  of  Parliament.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  remedies 
applied  to  the  agrarian  ills  of  Ireland  have  produced  effects 
never  anticipated  by  the  physicians  who  originally  prescribed 
them.  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  attachment  to  the  ritual  of  Con¬ 
servatism  survived  all  the  transmigrations  of  his  pohtical  spirit, 
was  able  to  persuade  himself  that  even  so  violent  an  invasion 
of  the  principle  of  free  contract  as  the  celebrated  Act  of  1881 
would  but  consolidate  and  confirm  the  owners  of  the  soil  of 
Ireland  in  the  just  exercise  of  the  rights  of  property.  And 
Isaac  Butt,  who,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  came  out  of  the  Tory  party 
to  become  the  unconscious  founder  of  a  social  revolution  so  alien 
to  his  ideas  that,  could  he  have  foreseen,  he  would  probably  have 
repudiated  it,  considered  that  the  effect  of  the  grant  of  fixity 
of  tenure  to  the  Irish  tenant  would  be  an  increase  in  value  to 
the  Irish  landlord  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years’  purchase  of 
his  estate.  But  though  the  predictions  of  the  Parliamentary 
sponsors  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  earlier  enactments  of 
the  modern  Irish  land  code  have  been  ludicrously  falsified  by 
the  event.  Parliament  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  deprived  of 
either  the  credit  or  the  responsibility  for  the  great  social  changes 
brought  about  by  its  interference  in  the  relations  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  Those  changes  could  never  have 
become  possible  otherwise  than  through  its  agency.  No  growth 
of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  no  compromise  of  opposing  interests. 
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could  ever  have  achieved  them,  since  in  Ireland  pubUc  opinion 
means  not  the  collective  sense  of  the  community  upon  matters 
relating  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  but  the  individual 
sense  of  either  party  of  the  infamy  of  its  opponents.  At  this 
distance  of  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  agrarian  con¬ 
troversy  it  will  probably  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  most 
disapprove  the  principles  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  that  Parha- 
mentary  intervention  of  some  sort  was  needed  in  the  interests 
of  both  parties  to  the  quarrel.  And  undoubtedly  for  the  form 
which  that  intervention  took  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  successors 
were  directly  responsible,  and  are  therefore  responsible  for  the 
present  conation  of  the  patient. 

The  British  public  will  therefore  watch  the  completion  of  the 
great  experiment  which  has  been  tried  in  Ireland  with  an  interest 
quickened  not  merely  by  anxiety,  great  as  that  anxiety  must 
needs  be,  for  the  well-being  of  so  important  a  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  by  solicitude  for  the  capacity  of  the 
greatest  of  all  British  institutions  to  perform  its  great  and  mani¬ 
fold  functions.  We  arc  far  from  suggesting  that  there  is  any  real 
similarity  between  agrarian  conditions  in  Ireland  and  those  which 
prevail  in  this  country.  Indeed,  the  apology  pleaded  for  much 
of  the  Irish  legislation  has  been  the  essential  difference  in  these 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  that  the  spectacle  of 
a  revolution  of  such  magnitude  produced  by  purely  legislative 
means  should  fail  to  excite  a  great  influence  on  the  imagination 
of  people  in  this  country.  Should  Parliament  ever  attempt  to 
deal  with  agrarian  questions  in  Great  Britain,  it  must  indeed  be 
on  lines  widely  different  from  those  laid  down  in  Ireland  ;  for  in 
Ireland,  to  mention  but  one  of  many  distinctions  between  the 
two  countries,  the  farming  and  labouring  classes  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  are  so  inextricably  mixed  as  to  be  practically 
identical  and  inseparable  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  if 
statesmen  should  ever  become  convinced  that  some  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  in  England  to  the  settlement  of  greater 
numbei’s  of  the  people  on  the  land,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  great 
precedent  set  in  Ireland  should  be  cogently  pressed  by  agrarian 
reformers,  and  closely  scanned  by  those  whose  business  it  may  be 
to  initiate  legislation.  Therefore  we  commend  the  study  of  the 
progress  of  Land  Purchase  in  Ireland  to  those  whose  actual 
concern  with  Ireland  is  remote.  Even  though  the  question  has 
passed  in  its  larger  aspects  from  the  domain  of  controversial 
politics  to  that  of  accomplished  legislation,  it  may  some  day  be 
worth  while  to  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of  the 
results  of  the  greatest  social  revolution  ever  effected  in  these 
kingdoms  by  Parliamentary  means. 
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Ft  is  doubtless  inevitable  that  civilisation,  advancing  into 
savage  countries,  should  destroy  many  wild  animals. 
There  are  various  reasons,  some  utilitarian,  most,  perhaps, 
sentimental,  why  we  believe  that  this  is  to  be  regretted. 
Some  of  the  beasts  may  be  useful  to  man  in  different  ways ; 
others  may  be  merely  strange  or  beautiful.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  are  few  persons  endowed  with  righteous  feelings 
who  do  not  hear  with  some  indignation  that  an  animal  of 
either  sort  has  been  completely  exterminated  by  man.  It 
has  taken  untold  centuries  to  produce  by  evolution  a  giraffe 
or  a  zebra ;  and  when  the  last  of  the  kind  has  been  killed 
by  man  no  human  effort  can  ever  replace  the  loss  which  the 
world  has  sustained.  We  purpose,  therefore,  to  assume 
without  discussion  that  it  is  desirable  to  save  from  indiscri¬ 
minate  slaughter  the  various  forms  of  animal  life  in  Africa 
which  are  either  harmless  or  useful  to  man.  The  European 
Powers  which  are  chiefly  interested,  assembled  in  conference 
at  London,  have  signed  a  convention  with  this  object. 
How  far  it  may  be  desirable  to  allow  harmful  animals  to  be 
exterminated,  or  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  we  shall  not 
stop  to  inquire.  The  entire  disappearance  of  lions  or 
leopards  from  the  face  of  the  world  would  be  a  sad  thing, 
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though  they  are  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  compelled  to 
live  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  present  position  of  affairs  in  Africa  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  A  huge  continent  with  an  astounding 
fauna  remained  unexplored  by  white  men  until  near  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  then  suddenly 
partitioned  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Leopold  King 
of  the  Belgians  summoned  representatives  to  the  Brussels 
Conference,  and  the  division  of  Africa  among  the  European 
Powers  began.  Now  railways  are  being  pushed  forward  in 
every  direction,  steamers  are  running  on  all  the  great  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  the  country  is  being  developed  with  feverish 
haste  and  all  the  most  modern  adjuncts  of  civilisation. 
Such  being  the  posture  of  things  to-day,  it  is  easy  to  show 
what  danger  the  fauna  runs  from  this  invasion.  Everyone 
takes  toll  of  the  game  ;  no  one  takes  thought  of  those  who 
come  later.  So-called  sportsmen  arrive  bent  on  killing  as 
much  as  they  can  ;  and  colonists  live  on  the  game  as  long 
as  it  lasts.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  show  the  need  for 
action  before  it  is  too  late ;  to  examine  the  measures  that 
have  been  taken  to  insure  the  preservation  of  animals ;  and 
to  consider  how  they  may  be  improved  and  enforced  to  save 
those  which  are  in  peculiar  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  whole  continent  has  been 
opened  up  makes  it  urgent,  if  we  are  to  do  anything  to 
save  the  fauna  from  being  swept  away,  that  we  should  act 
promptly  and  firmly.  Animals  become  extinct  so  suddenly 
that  there  is  often  no  preliminary  warning,  and  no  one  per¬ 
ceives  that  they  have  even  become  rare. 

The  first  of  the  splendid  African  fauna  to  go  was  the 
blaauwbok,  a  beautiful  antelope,  whose  range  was  restricted 
to  one  province  in  the  south-west  of  Cape  Colony.  By 
the  year  1800  the  last  blaauwbok  had  been  killed.  The 
quaggas,  once  existing  in  great  herds,  though  their  northern 
range  was  limited  by  the  Vaal  River,  survived  about 
eighty  years  longer.  The  last  quaggas  in  the  Great  Karroo 
were  killed  about  1865 ;  in  the  Orange  Free  State  they 
survived  a  little  longer;  but  by  1879,  at  latest,  the  last 
of  the  quaggas  had  joined  the  blaauwbok  among  extinct 
animals.  They  had  been  destroyed,  almost  entirely,  by 
hide-hunting  Boers.  The  history  of  the  great  rhinoceros 
known  as  Burchell’s,  or,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  as  the 
‘  white  ’  rhinoceros,  is  somewhat  similar.  Yet  the  white 
rhinoceroses  were  once  so  abundant  that  the  whole  veldt 
from  the  Orange  River  to  the  Zambesi  seems  to  have  been 
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dotted  over  with  groups  of  them.  Travellers  record  having 
counted  eighty  or  a  hundred  on  a  day’s  march.  But  the 
largest  terrestrial  mammal  after  the  elephant  was  too  easy 
a  mark  and  too  attractive  a  supply  of  meat  to  escape 
destruction.  Whether  it  had  been  quite  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  world  was  for  a  time  doubtful.  Now,  according  to 
the  latest  reports,  some  twenty-five  are  left  in  Zululand, 
where  the  Natal  Government  has  attempted  to  preserve  them 
by  imposing  a  fine  of  300i.  for  their  destruction.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  a  few  may  linger  on  in  Northern  Mashona- 
land  which  have  so  far  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  settlers. 

A  man  does  not  need  to  be  very  old  to  remember  when 
the  whole  interior  of  Africa  was  left  blank  upon  the  map. 

‘  So  geographers,  in  Afric  maps, 

With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps. 

And  o’er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns.’ 

To  the  ancients  Africa  meant  nothing  but  the  Nile  and 
the  Desert.  We  do  not  propose  to  inquire  whether  Herodotus 
is  right  in  saying  that  a  king  of  Egypt  sent  an  expedition  of 
Phoenician  seamen  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  and  that  they 
returned  declaring  they  had  done  so.  Neither  these  ancient 
Phoenicians  nor  the  Portuguese  navigators  of  the  fifteenth 
century  added  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior. 
The  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  had  no  enterprise  for 
exploration,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  they  left  the  big 
game  around  them  almost  unmolested.  One  may  say, 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  exploration  of  the  interior 
only  began  with  Mungo  Park,  and  that  more  has  been 
discovered  in  the  last  sixty  years  than  in  all  the  nineteen 
centuries  before.  We  pass  straight  to  the  days  of 
Livingstone,  who  at  once  took  the  first  place  among  the 
explorers  of  Africa.  It  was  less  than  fifty  years  ago  that 
Livingstone,  the  first  European  to  reach  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Zambesi,  discovered  the  Victoria  Falls.  Now  the  rail¬ 
way  from  Cape  Town  is  built  to  the  river  and  beyond,  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son  are  advertising  cheap  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  Falls  of  the  Zambesi.  To  some  of  us  it  seems 
but  yesterday  that  the  great  lakes  were  discovered.  Burton 
and  Speke  in  their  expedition  of  1857  reached  Lake  Tan¬ 
ganyika.  Speke  and  Grant  a  little  later  got  from  Zanzibar 
to  the  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  which  they  named  Victoria 
Nyanza.  Now  the  tourist  by  railway  from  Mombasa  to 
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Port  Florence  is  said  to  be  greeted,  as  he  steams  into  the 
station,  with  the  familiar  cry:  ‘Keep  your  seats  for  the 
‘  boat !  ’  which  last  saluted  his  ears  at  Folkestone  or  Dover 
Town.  In  1864,  Baker,  coming  from  the  north,  found  him¬ 
self  upon  the  shores  of  Albert  Nyanza,  and  there  is  now  a 
railway  open  as  far  as  Khartoum.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
wonder  how  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  caravans  of 
camels  in  the  north,  the  lumbering  ox-waggons  in  the  south, 
and  the  long  string  of  native  porters  in  equatorial  Africa 
are  quite  superseded  by  the  steam  engine.  Difficulties  of 
transport  and  fever  are  more  likely  to  preserve  the  big  game 
in  many  districts  than  any  human  efforts. 

If  the  warnings  of  the  past  had  any  weight  in  directing 
our  present  action  we  should  not  despair.  Were  any  warn¬ 
ing  needed,  none  more  awful  or  more  pointed  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  than  the  case  of  South  Africa,  where  a  vast  district 
that  a  little  while  back  was  likened  to  a  natural  paradise 
or  open-air  menagerie  has  been  almost  denuded  of  every 
sort  of  animal  life.  In  the  old  books  of  travel  or  sport 
one  can  trace  the  stages  by  which  the  big  game  has  been 
exterminated,  first  in  Cape  Colony,  then  south  of  the  Orange 
River,  then  south  of  the  Vaal,  then  south  of  the  Limpopo, 
until  the  Zambesi  has  now  become  a  frontier  between  a 
country  where  almost  everything  has  been  shot  down,  and 
a  district  of  no  longer  virgin  soil,  but  not  yet  wiped  clear  of 
game.  The  profusion  of  animals — elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
zebras,  buffaloes,  gnus  and  other  antelopes  of  many  descrip¬ 
tions — which  encountered  the  early  travellers  on  the  South 
African  veldt  almost  defies  description  and  exceeds  belief. 

One  of  the  earliest  authorities  is  the  well-known  naturalist, 
Le  Vaillant,  a  Frenchman  who  made  an  expedition  from  the 
Cape  in  1 780.  His  book  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  game  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Town.  In  the  course  of  a  few  miles  the  party  found  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  zebras,  antelopes,  and  ostriches.  ‘  My 
‘  dogs  eagerly  pursued  these  creatures,  who  mingled  as  they 
‘  fled  and  altogether  formed  one  vast  herd ;  but  the  moment 
‘  I  had  called  off  my  dogs,  and  they  thought  themselves  out 
‘  of  danger,  each  different  species  composed  a  separate  band 
‘  and  kept  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other.  I  could 
‘  have  shot  numbers  of  them  from  my  waggons,  for  they  were 
‘  very  tame  and  seemed  pleased  to  gaze  on  us.’  A  little 
further  up  country  the  traveller  came  upon  buffaloes  and 
immense  herds  of  elephants,  ‘  so  amazingly  numerous  that 
‘  we  thought  it  inadvisable  to  dispute  their  passage — my 
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<  camp  animals  and  carriages  would  Lave  been  pulverised  in 
‘  a  moment.’ 

TLe  first  English  sportsman  who  penetrated  any  distance 
into  South  Africa  was  Captain  William  Cornwallis  Harris, 
whose  book  *  has  been  so  often  quoted  by  later  writers 
that  it  has  become  a  classic.  He  started  from  Port 
Elizabeth  in  1836,  and  made  his  way  nearly  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn — not  quite  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  northern 
limits  of  what  is  now  the  Transvaal  Colony.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  which  this  pioneer  among  sportsmen  gives  of  the 
country  he  traversed  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  others  who  came  a  little  later.  The  landscape,  to 
use  his  words,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  moving  mass  of 
game.  In  places  the  face  of  the  country  was  literally  white 
with  springboks.  Lions  daily  disturbed  the  ti-avellers.  Even 
south  of  the  Vaal  River  the  number  of  animals  almost  realised 
fable,  and  paths  or  roads  were  made,  resembling  highways, 
by  the  tramp  of  their  hoofs.  He  mentions  countless  herds 
of  antelopes,  quaggas,  and  ostriches,  none  of  which  had  ever 
been  shot  at.  The  Vaal  River  itself  was  teeming  with 
hippopotami.  At  every  pool  these  monsters  might  be 
seen.  Harris  encamped  near  the  present  site  of  Pretoria, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Magaliesberg,  and  records  his  experiences 
in  these  words :  ‘  The  country  now  literally  presented 
‘  the  appearance  of  a  menagerie,  the  hosts  of  rhinoceroses, 

*  in  particular,  that  daily  exhibited  themselves  almost 
‘  exceeding  belief.  Whilst  the  camp  was  being  formed  an 
‘  ugly  head  might  be  seen  protruded  from  every  bush,  and 
‘  the  possession  of  the  ground  was  often  stoutly  disputed.’  Of 
the  country  near  Mafeking  he  writes :  ‘  We  soon  perceived 
‘  large  herds  of  quaggas  t  and  brindled  gnoos,  which  con- 
‘  tinned  to  join  each  other  until  the  whole  plain  seemed 
‘  alive.  The  clatter  of  their  hoofs  was  perfectly  astounding, 
‘  and  I  could  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  din  of  a 

*  tremendous  charge  of  cavalry  or  the  rushing  of  a  mighty 
'  tempest.  I  could  not  estimate  the  accumulated  numbers 
‘  at  less  than  fifteen  thousand,  a  great  extent  of  country 
‘  being  actually  chequered  black  and  white  with  their 
‘  congregated  masses.’  We  must  desist  from  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  making  further  extracts  when  we  have  quoted 
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t  Harris  doubtless  meant  zebras,  which  are  often  called  ‘  quaggas  ’ 
by  the  Boers  and  colonists,  who  do  not  distinguish  between  the  two 
■pecies. 
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Harris’s  description  of  the  herds  of  elephants :  ‘  Here  a 
‘  grand  and  magnificent  panorama  was  before  us,  which 
‘  beggars  all  description.  The  whole  face  of  the  land  was 
‘  actually  covered  with  wild  elephants.  There  could  not  have 
*  been  fewer  than  three  hundred  within  the  scope  of  our 
‘  vision.  Every  height  and  green  knoll  was  dotted  over  with 
‘  groups  of  them,  whilst  the  bottom  of  the  glen  exhibited  a 
‘  dense  and  sable  living  mass.’  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  was 
in  the  Transvaal  and  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living. 

Harris,  the  pioneer,  was  soon  followed  by  others,  who 
began  to  clear  the  hunting-grounds.  William  Cotton 
Oswell,  who  died  as  lately  as  1893,  was  the  last  of  the  great 
sportsmen  who  remembered  Africa  as  it  was  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  wrote  little  about 
his  adventures,  and  nothing  \intil  near  the  end  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  persuaded  to  contribute  to  the  Badminton 
Library.*  He  was  the  companion  of  Livingstone,  and  the 
first  white  man  to  reach  many  remote  districts.  In  1844 
Oswell  started  with  a  friend  named  Murray  from  Cape  Town 
and  crossed  the  Orange  River.  From  Kuruman,  where  he 
found  Mr.  Molfat,  Livingstone’s  father-in-law,  already 
established  as  a  missionary,  he  made  his  way  to  Lake  Ngami. 
His  account  of  the  animals  he  saw  falls  little  behind  that  of 
Harris.  Buffaloes  were  going  about  in  large  herds.  Near 
the  Molopo  River  he  had  in  view  at  one  time  not  less  than 
three  thousand  beasts,  of  seven  various  kinds.  Near  Lake 
Ngami  he  beheld  a  spectacle  which  certainly  no  man  will 
see  again  in  that  part  of  Africa.  He  came  upon  at  least 
four  hundred  elephants  together,  standing  drowsily  in  the 
shade  of  the  detached  clumps  of  mimosa  trees.  ‘Such  a 
‘  sight,’  wrote  Oswell,  whose  good  fortune  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  envying,  ‘  I  had  never  seen  before  and  never 
‘  saw  again.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  a  fairly  open 
‘  country  there  was  nothing  but  elephants.’ 

At  the  same  time  that  Oswell  was  in  Africa  that  famous 
hunter,  Gordon  Cumming,  began  those  travels  which  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  materials  for  a  book  which  still  delights  in¬ 
numerable  readers.!  Whether  we  consider  him  a  sportsman  or 
a  ruthless  slaughterer,  his  boasting  and  grandiloquence  cannot 
fail  to  entertain.  Gordon  Cumming  had  started  in  1843  on  a 
purely  sporting  expedition.  He  reached  the  Limpopo  River, 
and  followed  its  course  towards  the  sea.  His  description  of 

*  Big  Game  Shooting,  vol.  i. 
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the  migration  of  the  herds  of  springboks  which  then 
swarmed  over  the  veldt  has  been  quoted  in  almost  every 
book  of  natural  history.  Even  in  Cape  Colony  he  declares 
himself  utterly  astounded  at  the  accumulated  masses  of  these 
antelopes.  He  describes  the  plain  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  were  herds 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  springboks  and  gnus. 
About  thirty  years  after  Gordon  Cumining’s  day  nearly  all 
Cape  Colony  was  denuded  of  its  game,  though  enormous 
herds  of  all  kinds  of  animals  were  still  to  be  found  across  the 
Orange  River.  Now  everything  has  been  slaughtered.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  give  an  example  of  the  wholesale 
butchery  that  went  on,  apparently  without  shocking  public 
opinion.  In  18G0  a  great  hunt  was  organised  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  for  Prince  Alfred,  the  late  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.  A  thousand  natives  were  employed  to  drive 
the  game  and  it  was  reckoned  that  25,000  head  were  in 
sight  together — zebras,  quaggas,  gnus,  hartebeests,  bles- 
boks,  springboks,  and  ostriches — which  charged  hither  and 
thither  in  clouds  of  dust.  Thousands  were  killed.  The  bag 
was  put  down  at  6,000,  and  several  natives  were  trampled  to 
death.  This  was  an  exceptional  festivity;  but  apart  from 
that,  every  farmer  and  explorer  was  shooting  right  and  left, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  often  leaving  the  carcases  to 
rot.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal  the  white¬ 
tailed  gnus  must  have  been  slaughtered  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands.  Now  there  are  not  more  than  a  few 
hundred  left. 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  Gordon  Cumming’s  comes  Bald¬ 
win’s  book,  which  is  excellent  reading  and  shows  in  how 
few  years  the  hunters  had  thinned  out  the  really  big  game. 
Baldwin,  who  hunted  in  Africa  between  1852  and  1860,  was 
the  second  European  to  reach  the  falls  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  had  the  unique  honour  of  cutting  his  initials  on  a  tree 
immediately  below  those  of  Livingstone.*  He  was  chiefly 
hunting  elephants,  and  even  at  that  time  complained  that 
they  were  getting  hard  to  come  at,  though  he  had  pressed  on 
much  further  to  the  north  and  west  than  Gordon  Cumming 
ever  went.  Forty  years  after  Harris  was  in  South  Africa 
we  have  an  account  given  us  by  Drummond  of  the  state  of 
the  fauna*!  ‘  Day  by  day,’  he  wrote,  ‘  almost  hour  by  hour. 


•  ‘  African  Hunting,’  by  William  Charles  Baldwin, 
t  ‘  The  Large  Game  and  Natural  History  of  South  and  South-East 
Africa,’  by  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Drummond,  1875. 
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‘  and  with  ever-increasing  rapidity,  the  game  is  being  ex- 
‘  terminated  or  driven  farther  back.’  Drummond  protested 
even  at  that  time  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  elephants 
that  had  been  going  on  for  many  years.  They  were  then 
abundant  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo,  but  were  being 
destroyed  frequently  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  in  a  day  by 
each  single  hunter.  He  saw  it  was  impossible  to  check  the 
native  tribes,  and  suggested  as  a  remedy  an  export  duty  on 
ivory,  which  would  stop  the  profits  of  the  traders.  But  he 
spoke  to  deaf  ears. 

The  well-known  and  absorbing  book  which  Mr.  F.  C. 
Selous  wrote  on  his  nine  years’  wanderings,  which  extended 
far  across  the  Zambesi,  marks  another  epoch.*  Between 
1871  and  1880  the  big  game  was  everywhere  being  killed  or 
driven  into  the  far  interior.  Even  portions  of  Matabeleland 
had  been  denuded.  But  in  the  northern  part  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  buffaloes,  and  zebras  still  held  their  own. 
The  elephants,  however,  were  retreating  to  the  fly-infested 
country,  where  at  least  they  could  not  be  hunted  on  horses. 

The  history  of  the  elephant’s  extermination  in  South 
Africa  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  chapters  in  the  long 
chronicle  of  useless  slaughter.  The  immense  herds  which 
once  ranged  over  all  Africa,  from  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  little  to  fear  from  the  attacks  of  the 
most  bloodthirsty  savages.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  great  herds  abounded  in  Cape  Colony,  and  Sir  John 
Barrow,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Governor,  mentions  num¬ 
bers  having  been  seen  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town.  For  many  years  after  that  the  elephants  ap¬ 
parently  sufiered  no  great  diminution.  Then  came  a  short 
period  when  English  and  Dutch  ivory  hunters,  armed  with 
heavy  muzzle-loading  rifles,  made  a  harvest,  without  desist¬ 
ing  from  their  short-sighted  methods  until  there  were  no 
more  elephants  left  for  them  to  shoot.  There  are  no  pro¬ 
fessional  elephant  hunters  south  of  the  Zambesi  nowadays. 
The  vast  herds  which  ranged  over  all  the  district  north  of  the 
Orange  River  are  gone.  The  few  which  survive  between  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  banks  of  the  Zam¬ 
besi  are  hardly  worth  reckoning,  and  will  soon  be  gone  too. 
Often  the  inoffensive  missionary,  who  opened  up  the  country, 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  band  of  ruthless  ivory  hunters. 
In  1849  Livingstone  reached  Lake  Ngami,  and  in  the  next 
year  some  900  elephants  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in 

*  ‘  A  Hunter’s  Wanderings  in  Africa,’  by  F.  C.  Selous,  1881. 
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that  district.  Another  case  will  illustrate  the  slaughter 
which  went  on.  A  herd  of  10 1  elephants  wandered  or  were 
driven  into  a  morass,  and  were  discovered  in  a  helpless  state. 
In  one  day  the  Boers,  regardless  whether  they  were  young 
or  old,  male  or  female,  shot  them  all  down.  Very  few 
indeed  had  good  tusks.  No  animal  so  incapable  of  conceal¬ 
ment  and  so  slow  in  breeding  can  withstand  this  determined 
warfare. 

VVe  must,  however,  record  the  almost  miraculous  survival  of 
one  herd  of  elephants  in  Cape  Colony.  In  the  Addo  Bush,  not 
far  from  Port  Elizabeth,  some  troops  of  protected  elephants 
still  roam  about  a  circumscribed  district  in  which  they  have 
been  preserved  by  the  Government  since  about  1830.*  It  is 
reckoned  that  there  are  from  sixty  to  a  hundred,  which 
usually  go  about  in  two  or  three  troops.  This  successful  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  sanctuary  is  so  en¬ 
couraging  that  we  can  only  deplore  the  want  of  energy  and 
foresight  which  did  not  long  ago  set  out  a  few  reserves  in  the 
unpeopled  regions  of  the  Transvaal  or  Mashonaland.  Loben- 
gula,  chief  of  the  Matabele,  had  a  reserve  for  elephants,  in 
which  hunting  was  punished  with  death.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  when  the  Matabele  chief  fell,  the  white  men  who 
flocked  in  did  not  pay  any  regard  to  this  primitive  sanctuary. 
The  cynic  may  be  forgiven  for  smiling  when  he  perceives  that 
the  dusky  savage  in  this  respect  was  more  enlightened  than 
the  pioneers  of  empire  who  overthrew  him.  In  the  British 
Protectorate  of  Somaliland  thirty  of  the  small  remnant  of 
elephants  were,  according  to  Mr.  Buxton,  destroyed  by  one 
Englishman ;  and  all  of  these  were  females  or  immature 
males.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  elephant  is  now  extermi¬ 
nated  in  that  Protectorate  ?  The  same  work  of  destruction 
seems  to  be  going  on  in  Abyssinia  on  one  side  of  Africa, 
and  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Congo  on  the  other.  But  the 
elephant  is  still  abundant  in  Central  Africa  and  Uganda, 
and  it  is  here  that  one  may  hope  for  something  to  be  done  to 
save  it. 

After  the  elephant,  the  unwieldy  rhinoceros  is  most  likely 
to  be  among  the  first  of  the  big  mammals  to  go.  It  is 
rare  now  south  of  the  Zambesi,  where  it  was  so  amazingly 
abundant.  From  Abyssinia  and  Somaliland  southwards 
the  rhinoceros  is  quickly  perishing  everywhere.  It  must  be 


•  Mr.  Buxton  declares  that  for  10/.  anyone  may  go  and  shoot  an 
elephant  in  this  preserve.  If  so,  we  hope  the  regulations  may  speedily 
be  altered. 
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admitted  that  it  is  a  difficult  beast  to  protect,  for  it  is  un¬ 
willing  to  preserve  itself  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  aggressive  to 
justify  the  pioneer  and  the  settler  in  killing  it. 

The  hippopotamus,  though  defenceless  and  stupid,  is  still 
plentiful  all  over  Africa,  at  least  from  the  Nile  to  St.  Lucia 
Bay.  A  few  survive  in  the  lower  reaches  both  of  the  Lim¬ 
popo  and  the  Orange  River.  In  the  rivers  of  equatorial 
Africa  vast  numbers  exist.  Sir  Harry  Johnstone,  in  British 
Central  Africa,  considered  it  so  dangerous  to  navigation  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  protected  until  reduced  in  numbers.  In 
Uganda,  Colonel  Hayes  Sadler  wrote  that  it  must  be  driven 
far  from  the  haunts  of  man.  No  fences  are  of  any  use  to 
prevent  a  hippopotamus  from  entering  the  native  grain  plan¬ 
tations  and  destroying  the  whole  crop  in  a  night.  The  worst 
is  that  they  seem  to  upset  boats  and  destroy  cultivation  out 
of  mere  wantonness. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  rhinoceros  and  the 
hippopotamus,  there  can  be  no  two  views  as  to  the  duty  of 
saving  the  giraffes.  Of  all  the  strange  animals  which  the 
exuberance  of  Nature  and  the  struggle  for  life  have  pro¬ 
duced,  none  would  be  more  sadly  missed  were  they  exter¬ 
minated  than  the  harmless  ‘  camelopard.’  The  giraffe 
was  quite  lost  sight  of  to  Europeans  between  the  time 
when  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  exhibited  one  to  the  gaping 
populace  of  Florence,  and  the  day  when  Colonel  Gordon, 
an  officer  in  the  Dutch  service,  killed  a  specimen  across 
the  Orange  River,  which  had  then  just  been  discovered. 
AVhen  Sir  Samuel  Baker  penetrated  into  the  Soudan,  he 
counted  upon  three  occasions  herds  of  over  70,  100,  and  150 
each  ;  but  this  is  a  sight  not  likely  to  be  come  upon  again. 
In  1881,  Mr.  Selous  wrote  that  it  was  still  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  These  have  nearly  all  been  killed  (for  the  sake  of 
their  hides,  out  of  which  sjamboks  are  made)  by  the  most 
wasteful  crew  of  Boers  and  native  hunters.  Mr.  Bryden, 
writing  a  few  years  ago,  made  the  melancholy  prediction  that 
in  twenty  years  the  giraffe  would  be  almost  extinct.  Further 
researches  into  the  African  interior  have  shown,  however, 
that  there  are  still  places  where  giraffes  are  plentiful,  though 
the  closing  of  the  Soudan  made  it  difficult  to  replace  the  one 
which  died  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  March  1892.  In  all 
the  game  regulations  the  giraffe  will  now  be  found  in  the 
list  of  ‘  Royal  ’  game,  which  may  not  be  hunted  by  any  person 
at  any  season  excepting  by  special  license. 

Mr.  Selous  believes  that  if  a  census  could  have  been  taken 
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fifty  years  ago  of  all  the  animals  existing  in  Africa  south  of 
the  Zambesi,  the  buffaloes  would  have  proved  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  numerous  species.  But  fifty  years’  contact 
with  civilised  men  and  savages  armed  with  civilised  weapons 
have  greatly  I’educed  them,  though  a  few  survive  in  the  bush 
near  Fort  Elizabeth,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  the  Cape 
Government.  In  East  Africa  they  were  exceedingly  plenti¬ 
ful,  even  within  a  few  hours’  walk  of  Mombasa.  Then  came 
the  rinderpest.  In  East  Africa  the  buffalo  became  one  of 
the  rarest  beasts,  though,  according  to  Mr.  Percival,  the 
game  ranger,  it  has  now,  under  protection,  increased  again 
in  a  fashion  that  seemed  hardly  possible  and  that  speaks 
well  for  human  regulations  properly  enfoi*ced. 

East  Africa  is  now  the  district  to  which  all  sportsmen  are 
flocking.  He  who  would  learn  something  of  this  country  as 
it  was  should  turn  to  Sir  John  Willoughby’s  book,*  which 
gives  marvellous  accounts  of  plains  ‘  crawling  ’  with  game. 
The  party  were  shooting  in  the  country  around  Kilimanjaro 
from  December  1880  to  April  1887,  and  killed  sixty-six 
rhinoceroses.  Thirty-three  species  of  game  figure  in  their 
list,  including  under  that  title,  however,  foxes,  jackals, 
ostriches,  bustards,  and  alligators.  No  thoughts  of  preserv¬ 
ing  big  game  or  observing  official  regulations  then  troubled 
the  hunter.  Now  East  Africa  is  fast  becoming  a  highly 
civilised  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  arrival  of  British 
Protectorate  officials,  bringing  with  them  settled  govern¬ 
ment,  indirectly  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  animals. 
All  over  Africa  great  districts  were  kept  denuded  of  human 
inhabitants  by  raids  and  wars.  One  warlike  tribe  massacred 
the  other  and  made  solitudes  where  wild  animals  could 
increase,  unmolested  by  man.  The  great  revival  of  game 
in  the  Soudan  during  the  reign  of  terror  which  the  Mahdi 
exercised  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  this.  Mr.  Butler, 
the  head  of  the  Game  Preservation  Department  in  the 
Soudan,  in  a  recent  report  mentions  a  journey  he  made  up 
the  river  Dinder  between  Duraba  and  the  Abyssinian 
frontier.  The  guides  talked  of  numerous  villages  which 
had  existed  there  twenty  years  ago ;  of  these  not  a  trace 
remained  and  t  he  country  was  full  of  game.  It  is  impro¬ 
bable  that  there  was  nearly  as  much  before  the  depopulation 
which  marked  the  Dervish  rule.  The  best  game  preserver 
is  the  brutish  and  barbarous  power  which  destroys  the 

*  ‘East  Africa  and  its  Big  Game,’  by  Sir  John  Willougliby.  1889. 
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human  population  and  makes  a  solitude.  The  Pax  Britan- 
nica  in  the  future  can  never  do  for  African  game  what  the 
Zulu,  the  Masai,  and  the  Dervish  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  invention  of  smokeless  powder,  which  is  a  thing  of 
recent  years,  and  modern  small-bore  rifles  have  added  enor¬ 
mously  to  the  dangers  to  which  the  big  game  of  Africa  are 
exposed.  The  majority  of  beasts  were  able  to  avoid  or  to 
despise  the  naked  savage  with  a  lance,  who  for  centuries 
had  killed  all  he  could  wiihout  making  any  perceptible 
impression  on  the  remainder.  Oswell  mentions  a  young 
bull  elephant  which  he  saw  walking  about  unconcerned  with 
forty  assegais  stuck  in  him.  Such  primitive  weapons  as 
poisoned  arrows  were  not  superseded  until  the  white  men 
arrived  with  firearms.  The  ancient  heavy  muzzle-loading 
rifle  was  a  deadly  but  cumbrous  weapon,  slow  to  load,  and 
with  such  a  kick  that  a  man  thought  twice  before  he 
loosed  it  oft*.  Nowadays,  none  of  these  considerations  avail 
to  check  the  natural  temptation  to  shoot.  Cartridges  are 
cheap  and  light.  The  rifle  has  an  enormous  range  and  no 
recoil.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  small  bullets  mortally 
wound  without  stopping  a  beast,  and  a  man  is  tempted  to 
fire  shot  after  shot,  destroying  more  than  he  ever  retrieves. 
The  animals  which  suffer  most  from  the  dangerous  power 
of  the  modern  rifle  are  those,  like  the  larger  antelopes,  which 
graze  on  the  grassy  plains  or  open  veldt.  They  were  for¬ 
merly  difficult  to  stalk  ;  with  a  modern  Mauser  they  are,  at 
all  events,  easy  to  wound.  Next  in  need  of  protection, 
though  they  have  less  to  fear  from  small-bore  rifles  fired  at 
long  range,  are  the  large  mammals,  which  breed  slowly. 
They  are  also  consj)icuous,  easily  spoored,  and  incapable  of 
concealment.  Lastly,  thei’e  are  the  very  rare  animals  found 
only  in  a  restricted  district.  Of  such  kind  is  the  puku,  Mrs. 
Gray’s  waterbuck,  the  white  oryx,  the  bontebok,  and  the  bles- 
bok.  The  last  two  are  both  antelopes  which  never  enjoyed 
more  than  a  limited  distribution  in  South  Africa,  and  both 
are  now  nearly  exterminated.  The  bontebok  was  never  found 
north  of  the  Vaal  River,  though  enormous  herds  existed 
on  the  karoos  of  Cape  Colony.  Now  these  are  reduced  to 
one  single  herd,  preserved  on  an  estate  near  Swellendam. 
The  blesbok  extended  its  range  into  the  Transvaal  and 
Bechuanaland,  and  once  covered  the  feeding-grounds  with 
innumerable  legions.  ‘  The  plains,’  wrote  Gordon  Gumming 
in  1848,  ‘  exhibited  one  purple  mass  of  graceful  blesboks, 
‘  which  extended  without  a  break  as  far  as  my  eyes  could 
‘  strain  ;  the  depth  of  their  vast  legions  covered  a  breadth  of 
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‘  about  six  hundred  yards.’  The  only  blesboks  now  left 
are  a  few  which  have  been  preserved  on  certain  Boer  farms. 

The  convention  for  the  preservation  of  wild  animals, 
birds,  and  fish  in  Africa,  which  was  signed  at  London, 
May  19,  1900,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  very  important  era. 
The  parties  to  the  Conference  were  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Spain,  the  Congo  Free  State,  France,  Italy,  and  Portugal, 
and  for  the  first  time  these  high  contracting  Powers  de¬ 
clared  it  their  business  to  stop  the  threatened  extermina¬ 
tion  of  animals.  The  most  effective  means  of  so  doing  were 
by  the  Convention  declared  to  be — (1)  The  total  prohibition  of 
the  hunting  of  certain  animals  whose  names  are  set  out  in  a 
schedule.  The  animals  which  are  included  in  this  sacred 
list  on  account  of  their  rarity  and  threatened  extermination 
are  as  follows :  The  giraffe,  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  mountain 
zebra,  wild  ass,  white-tailed  gnu,  eland,  and  the  little 
Liberian  hippopotamus.  Similar  protection  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  females  and  young  of  certain  other  species. 
And  there  is  a  schedule  of  other  animals  of  which  the  hunt¬ 
ing  and  destruction  are  to  be  prohibited  except  in  limited 
numbers.  All  this  is  complicated,  but  would  be  excellent 
policy  were  there  any  hope  that  all  the  Powers  would  or 
could  enforce  it  through  their  respective  local  authorities. 
(2)  The  next  recommendation  relates  to  the  establishment 
of  reserves,  within  which  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt  any 
wild  animals,  except  those  which  shall  be  specially  exempted 
from  protection  by  the  local  authorities.  The  exception,  to 
our  mind,  introduces  rather  a  dangerous  temptation  to  allow 
the  sanctity  of  the  reserves  to  be  vioLated.  (3)  Last  among 
the  most  important  recommendations  is  the  prohibition  of 
all  hunting,  except  by  holders  of  licenses,  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  restrictions  on  the  use  of  nets  and  pitfalls  for  taking 
animals  which  are  also  propo.sed  raise  the  difficult  question 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  control  the  killing  of  animals  by 
natives.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  native  armed 
with  a  gun  is  very  dangerous,  and  may  be  dealt  with  as 
strictly  as  any  European ;  but  the  native  who  does  not  go 
beyond  the  pitfall,  which  he  has  used  for  centuries,  may  best 
be  left  alone.  The  application  of  measures  for  preventing 
the  transmission  of  contagious  diseases  from  domestic  to 
wild  animals  seems  a  big  task  to  enter  upon,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  wild  buffaloes  suffered  severely  in  the 
epidemics  of  rinderpest  which  extended  from  South  Africa 
right  up  to  the  Mount  Kenia  district.  Elands,  in  East  Africa, 
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and  koodoos,  in  the  Transvaal,  are  also  said  to  have  been 
more  than  decimated  by  the  same  sort  of  cattle  plague.  We 
will  say  nothing  as  to  the  proposed  imposition  of  export 
duties  on  the  hides  of  giraffes,  antelopes,  zebras,  rhinoceroses, 
and  hippopotami,  on  rhinoceros  and  antelope  horns,  and  on 
hippopotamus  tusks.  What  if  the  foreigner  should  pay  the 
tax?  Let  Tariff  Reformers  rush  in  where  naturalists  and 
sportsmen  fear  to  tread ! 

The  protection  of  elephants  from  the  ivory  hunters  natu¬ 
rally  received  much  attention  at  the  Conference.  The  killing 
of  young  elephants  is  to  be  quite  forbidden,  and  severe 
penalties  are  to  be  established  against  hunters  who  offend. 
Undersized  tusks  are  to  be  in  every  case  confiscated  by  the 
Government.  The  returns  of  ivory  exported  from  the  various 
African  ports  show  a  fall  which  eloquently  proclaims  the 
diminishing  number  of  elephants.  The  Congo  Free  State 
is  the  only  district  whence  the  supply  is  maintained,  doubt¬ 
less  by  methods  which  will  soon  bring  the  stock  of  elephants 
to  an  end.  Mr.  Buxton,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  gave  some  figures  showing  the  decline  in  the  ivory 
exported.  For  instance,  the  value  of  ivory  exported  from 
the  Cape  in  1887  was  16,358/. ;  in  1901  it  had  fallen  to 
567/.*  The  amount  of  ivory  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  about  11,000  cwt.  a  year.  Mr.  Buxton  calcu¬ 
lates  that  this  represents  at  least  30,000  elephants  destroyed 
each  year,  a  statement  which,  we  are  bound  to  confess, 
seems  incredible.  Although  by  the  London  Convention  the 
Powers  declared  that  henceforth  all  elephant  tusks  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  five  kilogrammes  should  be  confiscated,  small 
tusks,  out  of  which  billiard  balls  are  made,  still  find  their 
way  into  the  market.  By  the  Ordinances  which  apply  to 
the  Protectorates  of  British  Central  Africa  and  East  Africa 
it  is  an  offence  to  be  in  possession  of  tusks  weighing  less 
than  11  lbs.,  and  in  the  Soudan  Ordinance  all  cow  ivory  and 
all  tusks  under  10  lbs.  may  be  confiscated  by  the  authorities. 
How  far  all  the  other  Powers  have  taken  measures  to  pro¬ 
tect  elephants  we  have  no  information  before  us.  But  in 
German  East  Africa  something  has  been  done  for  some  time 
past,  and  since  the  International  Convention  new  regula¬ 
tions  have  been  framed.  The  really  important  question, 

*  The  trade  returns  from  Natal,  Zanzibar,  and  Lagos  also  show  great 
diminutions,  as  do  those  from  German  Last  Africa  and  Portuguese 
West  Africa.  Lest  our  readers  should  be  chary  of  accepting  figures 
which  show  a  diminution  of  exports,  we  hasten  to  add  that  these 
statistics  show  an  absolute,  not  a  ‘  relative  decline.’ 
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however,  is  not  the  stringent  terms  of  the  regulations,  but 
the  activity  of  the  local  officials  in  enforcing  them.  We  are 
glad  to  notice,  in  one  of  the  works  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  that  Mr.  A.  Arkell-Hardwick,  who 
made  an  ivory-trading  expedition  into  east  equatorial  Africa, 
was  unable  to  buy  the  cow  ivory  which  natives  brought  for 
sale  because  cow  ivory  was  confiscated  by  the  Government. 
But  other  sources  of  information  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  authorities  are  sometimes  very  lax,  and  that  in  one  Pro¬ 
tectorate  the  rule  has  been  virtually  repealed,  and  the  sale 
once  more  allowed  of  cow  ivory  and  undersized  tusks.  The 
reason  for  this  is  alleged  to  be  that  so  much  undersized  ivory 
was  in  stock  before  the  regulations  were  drafted  that  it  is 
unfair  to  forbid  its  sale.  W e  need  not  point  out  how  easy 
a  thing  it  is  to  make  new  ivory  look  like  old  by  burying  it 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Whatever  the  foreign  Powers  may  be  doing — and  we  fear 
it  is  very  little — it  cannot  be  said  that  the  interests  of  big- 
game  preservation  have  been  neglected  in  British  territory. 
The  British  Protectorates  in  Africa  are  now  all  provided 
with  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  game,  more  or  less 
based  on  the  same  model,  and  somewhat  complicated  in 
form.*  No  person  is  allowed  to  hunt  animals  mentioned  in 
the  schedules  without  a  license.  Licenses  vary  in  cost  and 
nature  according  as  the  holders  are  sportsmen,  public 
officers,  or  settlers,  and  according  to  the  kind  and  number 
of  animals  which  may  be  killed.  Tn  British  Central  Africa, 
which  has  the  most  complete  and  effective  regulations,  the 
fee  for  a  full  license  is  25/.,  and  the  penalty  for  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  law  is  50/.  and  imprisonment,  which  may  extend 
to  two  months.  The  first  schedule  contains  animals  which 
are  rare,  such  as  the  giraffe,  mountain  zebra,  and  eland, 
which  may  not  be  hunted  by  any  person  except  under  special 
license.  The  second  schedule  contains  animals  like  the 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  certain  antelopes,  the  females 
of  which  are  not  to  be  killed  when  accompanied  by  young, 
and  the  young  of  which  are  not  to  be  captured  except  under 
special  license.  Other  schedules  set  out  the  various  animals 
and  the  numbers  of  each  which  may  be  killed  under  the 
three  different  licenses.  All  this  sounds  extremely  cum¬ 
brous  and  complicated ;  but  it  is  probably  the  best  method 


•  The  reader  who  desires  to  e.xamine  the  regulations  in  detail  will 
find  those  for  East  Africa,  Somaliland,  Uganda,  and  British  Central 
Africa  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  I.  to  Mr.  Buxton’s  book. 
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of  dealing  with  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  those  on  the  spot 
become  familiar  witli  the  regulations,  which  also  may  he  varied 
in  dift'erent  manners  by  the  Commissioners  to  suit  different 
localities.  Nominally  the  regulations  apply  to  natives,  by 
whom  they  are  apt  to  be  despised  or  ignored.  When  the 
members  of  any  native  tribe  appear  to  be  dependent  on  the 
flesh  of  animals  for  subsistence,  the  collector  of  a  district 
may  authorise  the  tribesmen  to  kill  animals  for  food,  sub¬ 
ject  to  minute  regulations  as  to  mode  of  hunting,  numbers, 
species,  and  sex ;  all  of  which  is  excellent  on  paper  but 
ludicrous  in  prartice.  But  iu  the  Protectorate  of  British 
Central  Africa  (where  the  game  is  vigilantly  watched  over 
by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe)  the  destruction  by  natives  has 
been  almost  entirely  stopped.  This  has  been  done,  first, 
by  the  enforcement  of  a  native  gun  tax,  so  that  whereas  a 
dozen  years  ago  every  native  carried  a  gun,  now  not  one 
in  a  thousand  is  said  to  do  so.  Secondly,  very  few  natives 
take  out  the  license  to  kill  game,  and  all  district  magistrates 
punish  natives  found  guilty  of  doing  so  without  one. 

There  is  one  provision,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  game  regulations  in  most  of  our  African  protectorates, 
that  is  very  simple,  but  which  appears  to  have  a  most  whole¬ 
some  effect  on  the  sportsman.  When  a  license  expires,  the 
holder  is  obliged  to  make  a  return  showing  the  number  and 
the  sex  of  the  animals  killed.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  make 
a  false  declai-ation,  and  difficult  to  convict  of  that  offence; 
but  if  the  local  officials  insist,  as  they  should  do,  on  the 
return  being  made,  the  probability  is  that  correct  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  supplied  to  them.  The  sanest  men  seem  to  be 
seized  at  times  with  a  sort  of  madness,  or  blood-fever,  when 
they  find  themselves  in  a  savage  country,  surrounded  by, 
apparently,  unlimited  herds  of  game.  They  begin  to  kill  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  killing,  without  thought  of  feeding  their 
followers  or  of  securing  trophies  of  which  they  may  have 
reason  to  be  proud.  The  hunter  after  trophies  is  never 
likely  to  extirpate  any  animal.  The  immature  male  and  the 
female  are  of  no  value  to  him.  For  this  reason  one  may 
welcome  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Rowland  Ward’s  ‘  Records  of 
‘  Big  Game,’  which  sets  a  standard  for  the  trophy  hunter 
and  invites  a  laudable  rivalry  among  sportsmen.  In  this 
work,  which  is  now  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a 
passing  mention,  will  be  found  a  complete  description  and 
measurement  of  the  finest  known  specimens  of  antlers, 
horns,  tusks,  and  skins  of  all  beasts  that  can  be  ranked  as 
big  game. 
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Far  more  important  than  game  laws,  in  onr  opinion,  is 
the  establishment  of  reserves,  or  sanctuaries,  in  which 
animals  can  be  preserved,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  from  com¬ 
plete  extermination.  Much  depends  on  the  natural  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  piece  of  country  that  is  selected,  and  on  the 
amount  that  is  expended  on  keepers  to  watch  for  depre¬ 
dators.  A  good  reserve  should  contain  an  abundance  of 
food  and  water,  grassy  plains  and  forests,  so  as  to  induce  the 
beasts  to  remain  there.  It  must  also  lx*  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  their  migi*ations  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  stretch  of  country  ought  also  to  be  chosen  which  contains 
as  many  species  as  possible.  It  is  absolutely  useless  to 
mark  off  on  the  map  a  piece  of  territory  which  may  be 
sandy  desert,  and  call  it  a  reserve.  The  beasts  cannot 
live  there,  and  when  they  move  out  they  will  be  killed.  As 
a  believer  in  reserves  we  may  quote  Mr.  Neumann,  whose 
very  well-written  and  interesting  book  is  among  those 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  made  expeditions  from 
Mombasa  as  a  professional  elephant-hunter  during  the 
years  1893-96,  and  got  as  far  as  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Rudolph.  ‘  By  all  means,’  he  writes  in  his  preface,  ‘  let 
‘  elephants  and  other  wild  animals  be  preserved  as  far  as 
‘  possible.  But  as,  unfortunately,  their  continued  existence 
‘  is  incompatible  with  the  advance  of  civilisation,  the  only 
‘  way  to  do  so  successfully  is  by  making  reserves  in  places 
‘  where  effective  control  can  be  exercised  alike  over  natives 
‘  and  Europeans.’  Prohibitions  against  the  shooting  of 
cows  are  evidently  regarded  by  Mr.  Neumann  as  quite  useless : 

‘  I  wish  one  of  these  gentlemen  would  come  and  show  us 
‘  how  to  shoot  bulls  only  in  the  dense  cover  in  Avhich 
‘  elephants  have  to  be  sought  in  equatorial  Africa.’  We 
must,  however,  add  that  he  does  not  himself  seem  to  have 
made  any  efforts  to  spare  cows,  and  pleads,  as  an  excuse, 
that  the  ivory  hunter  is  bound  to  endeavour  to  make  as 
much  hay  as  possible  when  he  does  get  a  little  sunshine. 
Could  any  admission  show  more  clearly  the  need  for  pro¬ 
tection  by  law  ? 

The  chief  matter  which  now  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  is  the  watching  and  guarding  of  the  sanctuaries. 
A  reserve  may  be  all  that  can  be  desired,  but  if  there  is  no 
game  police  it  cannot  be  Avatched  and  becomes  useless.  The 
cost  of  effectively  guarding  the  reserves  would  be  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  millions  which  are  spent  on  other  African 
projects.  In  British  East  Africa,  much  the  most  important 
is  the  Kenia,  or  Athi  Plains  reserve,  between  the  railway 
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and  the  German  frontier.*  There  are  disquieting  rumours 
that  the  Boer  settlers  in  German  East  Africa  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  hunting  excursions  from  the  south  and 
destroying  the  game  in  the  reserve.  Perhaps  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  will  be  directed  to  this,  lest  these  Dutch 
immigrants  repeat  in  the  east  what  they  have  so  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  the  south  of  Africa.  To  the  north  of  this, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Rudolph,  a  huge  territory 
has  been  set  aside.  This  we  understand  was  done  by  Sir 
Harry  Johnstone  as  a  sudden  precaution  against  a  very 
large  sporting  expedition  which  threatened  to  invade  that 
district.  The  protected  area  is  divided  by  an  imaginary 
line  into  the  Sngota  reserve  and  the  Jubaland  reserve. 

In  British  Centi-al  Africa  two  reserves  have  been  esta¬ 
blished,  but  they  are,  unfortunately,  both  much  too  small  to 
harbour  the  large  animals.  One,  the  Elephant  Marsh  re¬ 
serve,  was  set  out  in  1806,  and  ten  years  before,  elephants 
had  been  numerous  there.  The  spot  is  a  flat  plain  traversed 
by  the  river  Shire,  marshy  during  the  rains  but  dry  during 
much  of  the  year.  After  the  grass  is  burnt  there  is  no 
protection  for  the  game,  and  large  bags  used  to  be  made 
there.  However,  for  six  months  Nature  provides  a  close 
time  for  the  animals,  as  no  Europeans  can  cross  the  dis¬ 
trict  when  it  is  marshy.  The  effect  of  the  regulations  has 
certainly  been  good.  Buffaloes,  waterbucks,  and  zebras  in¬ 
creased  when  they  were  no  longer  hunted  to  death,  and 
game  from  the  Cholo  Hills  has  come  into  the  marsh  on 
finding  a  sanctuary  there.  The  increase  of  their  prey  also 
led  to  an  increase  of  lions,  which  at  one  time  gave  some 
trouble.  A  small  troop  of  elephants  appeared  at  certain 
seasons.  The  second  reserve,  the  Lake  Shirwa,  is  even 
smaller,  and  has  been  only  recently  established. 

In  Uganda  there  is  the  Budoiiga  Forest  reserve,  along  the 
western  shore  of  Albert  Nyanza ;  and  rather  to  the  south  of 
this  the  Toro  reserve,  which  stretches  to  the  northern  banks 
of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza. 

In  the  Soudan  a  well-chosen  district  has  been  set  aside 
in  the  Ghezireh  between  the  White  and  Blue  Niles ;  and 
though  the  sanctity  of  the  reserve  was  not  at  first  recog¬ 
nised,  this  has  been  set  right.  An  exception  was  made  in 
favour  of  ‘all  officers  and  civilian  officials  serving  under  or 

*  III  vol,  i.  of  tlie  ‘  Journal  of  tlie  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Wild  Fauna  of  the  Empire  ’  will  be  found  a  map  showing  the 
present  reserves  in  the  British  Protectorates  in  Central  Africa. 
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‘  with  the  Soudan  Government,  and  residents  approved  by 
‘  the  Governor-General.’  The  same  liberty  was  extended  to 
officers  of  the  Egyptian  Army.  In  fact,  the  ‘  Notes  for 
‘  Sportsmen  in  the  Soudan,’  issued  by  authority  and  prepared 
by  the  Civil  Secretary  of  the  Soudan  Government,  described 
the  reserve  as  a  ‘  large  officers’  game  reserve  (practically  a 
‘  sanctuary),’  which  seems  to  most  people  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  This  proposal  to  allow  the  game  in  the  reserve  to  be 
shot  would  certainly  have  been  disastrous.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  a  memorial  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Lord  Cromer  and  Sir  Reginald  Wingate.  Much 
correspondence  ensued,  and  ultimately  Lord  Cromer  saw  that 
his  kind  intention  of  giving  more  favourable  treatment  to 
the  officials  residing  in  the  Soudan  would  have  made  the 
reserve  a  farce.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  north  of 
the  Sobat  River  was  constituted  a  genuine  sanctuary. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  to  keep  a  reserve  absolutely 
sacred.*  Unfortunately,  this  wholesome  rule  has  not  always 
been  respected.  At  one  time  the  Protectorate  officials  were 
allowed  to  shoot  in  the  Athi  Plains  reserve.  This  was  ex¬ 
tended  so  as  to  include  all  the  officials  of  the  railway,  and 
persons  came  from  a  distance  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days’ 
sport  in  the  well-stocked  reserve.  At  length  there  was 
probably  more  shooting  in  this  nominal  sanctuai'y  than  any¬ 
where  in  the  surrounding  districts.  But  this  was,  happily, 
put  a  stop  to.  A  very  bad  case  of  this  sort  took  place  in 
Somaliland,  where  a  so-called  reserve  was  constituted  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  This  sanctuary  became  the  happy  hunt¬ 
ing-ground  of  officers  quartered  at  Aden,  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  shoot  there,  with  the  result  that  the  game  has  been 
almost  completely  shot  down.  The  notion  of  the  Aden 
garrison  being  permitted  to  destroy  the  game  in  an  offi¬ 
cially  constituted  reserve  would  be  ludicrous  did  it  not 
fill  one  with  indignation.  Now  the  old  reserve  has  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  two  smaller  districts.  One  of  these 
new  sanctuaries,  the  Mirzo  reserve,  is  of  particular  import¬ 
ance,  for  it  was  intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  greater 
koodoo,  the  most  magniticent  of  the  antelopes  and  one  of  the 
most  speedily  disappearing  of  the  African  mammals.  But 
the  new  reserve  is  so  small  (about  ten  miles  broad  by  twenty 
long)  that  one  can  hardly  expect  that  beasts  which  wander 

•  Mr.  Buxton  excellently  compares  a  ‘  sanctuary  ’  where  a  few 
privileged  persons  are  allowed  to  shoot  to  a  vestal  virgin  with  only 
two  or  three  lovers. 
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great  distances  will  derive  much  benefit  from  it.  Is  it 
possible  that,  in  spite  of  previous  experience,  the  officers  of 
the  Aden  garrison,  when  they  have  got  leave  from  the  Consul- 
General,  are  still  allowed  to  shoot  in  this  small  sanctuarj  ? 
Mr.  Buxton  would  have  us  believe  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eliot  *  has  dwelt  on  the  great  difficulty  which 
is  experienced  in  inducing  sportsmen  to  comply  with  the 
prescribed  formalities  of  the  game  regulations.  This  appears 
to  us  a  strong  argument  for  spending  more  money  on 
watching  reserves,  rather  than  on  trying  to  enforce  regu¬ 
lations  which  are  easily  evaded.  This  view  is  supported  bjr 
a  later  passage  in  Sir  Charles  Eliot’s  report : 


The  latest  news  from  British  East  Africa  is  most  deplorable, 
and  almost  makes  one  despair  of  the  future.  It  is  proposed 
to  allot  lands  to  settlers  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve, 
and  the  new  game  regulations  for  these  settlors  lead  one  to 
fear  that  the  game  is  doomed  to  destruction.  What  is  the 
good  of  creating  a  reserve  if  it  is  to  give  way  at  once  to  the 
encroachments  of  civilisation  ? 

Matters  have  been,  perhaps,  too  unsettled  in  Northern 
Nigeria  for  us  to  expect  the  Protectorate  officials  to  devote 
their  attention  to  wild  animals.  But  a  proclamation  of  the 
High  Commissioner  enacts  rules  of  the  usual  kind,  and  we 
notice  in  his  last  report  f  that  seven  persons  were  prosecuted 
for  offences  against  this  law.  Unfortunately,  the  return  does 
not  further  describe  the  crimes  nor  the  results  of  the  trials; 
and  there  is  no  other  mention  in  Sir  Frederick  Lugard’s 
report  of  the  game  and  its  protection.  Three  small  areas 
have  been  declared  to  be  game  reserves,  namely,  all  land 
within  three  miles  of  the  cantonments  of  Zungeru  and 
Lokoja,  and  the  residency  of  Zaria.  It  may  be  well  for 
many  reasons  to  stop  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  Reports  of  British  Ea.st  Africa  Protectorate  for  the  years  1902 
aud  1903. 

t  No.  437.  Presented  to  Parliament  November  1904. 


‘  I  think,  however,  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  have  to  rely  for  the 
preservation  of  our  fauna  on  game  reserves  in  which  nothing  at  all 
can  be  shot,  rather  than  on  prohibitions  to  shoot  particular  animals. 
By  a  fortunate  hiw  of  distribution,  white  settlers  have  not  hitherto 
much  frequented  the  districts  where  there  is  most  game ;  but  when 
they  do,  1  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  possible  to  make  them  observe 
the  present  .schedules,  the  mure  so  as  many  animals,  though  they  can¬ 
not  be  described  as  exactly  dangerous  or  noxious,  do  considerable 
daniage  in  gardens  and  plantations.’ 
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settlements,  but  it  is  absurd  to  give  the  title  of  ‘  game 
‘  reserve  ’  to  a  bit  of  laud  only  six  miles  broad  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  A  very  useful  work  has,  however,  been  started  by  the 
Hon.  Oliver  Howard,  sometime  British  Resident  at  Bornu. 
This  capable  official  has  established  a  reserve,  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  miles  wide,  along  the  whole  wesWn  shore  of 
Lake  Tchad.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  reserve  is  not 
neglected. 

The  officials  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  declare 
that  game  of  all  kinds  is  strictly  preserved  under  the  Game 
Preservation  Ordinances,  and  that  the  laws  are  on  the  whole 
well  observed  by  the  white  population.  But  they  would, 
probably,  not  deny  that  large  quantities  of  animals  are 
yearly  destroyed  by  the  natives,  who  are  not  deterred  by 
penalties.  Two  reserves  at  least  have  been  established.* 
But  more  are  needed  ;  and,  above  all,  watchers  are  required. 

Under  the  new  rule  in  South  Africa  the  need  of  game 
preservation  is  fully  recognised  by  the  British  officials  and 
the  more  intelligent  Dutch  farmers.  Even  under  Mr. 
Kruger’s  rule  tliere  was  a  nominal  close  time  from  Septem¬ 
ber  15  to  February  1,  and  elephants  and  hippopotami  were 
absolutely  protected.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  the  close 
time  was  from  September  1  to  January  20.  Both  cases 
show  how  easy  it  is  to  make  regulations  too  late  and  to  coun¬ 
tenance  their  constant  evasion.  In  the  Transvaal  Colony 
a  reserve  has  been  established  in  the  angle  between  the 
Oliphant’s  River  and  the  Portuguese  frontier  near  Barberton. 
The  penalty  for  killing  any  game  within  the  reserve  is  1 00/. 
fine,  or  six  mouths’  imprisonment  in  default.  The  chief 
occupants  of  the  reserve,  it  is  interesting  to  learn,  are 
described  as  : 

‘  One  old  rhino  (full  of  lead),  one  small  herd  of  elephaiits,  a  fair  stock 
of  ostriches,  five  to  nine  giraffes,  a  nice  stock  of  wildebeest,  a  great  lot 
of  impala,  two  or  three  nice  lots  of  a  dozen  or  so  each  of  buffalo,  a 
nice  stock  of  Burchell’s  zebra,  a  nice  stock  of  klipspringers  where 
there  are  kopjes,  plenty  of  waterbuck,  a  nice  stock  of  kudu,  a  few 
sassaby,  a  few  roan  antelope;  sable  antelope  doubtful,  eland  doubtful 
if  any  left.’ 

We  believe  that  the  Transvaal  reserves  are  the  best 
managed  of  any  in  Africa.  There  is  now  a  Transvaal  Game 
Protection  Association,  and  though  the  game  suffered 

*  Government  Notice  No.  51  of  1903.  The  second  is  in  the 
Luangwa  district  of  North-east  Rhodesia,  and  dates  from  December  31, 
1904. 
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fearfully  during  the  war,  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  savinfr 
what  remains,  though  many  beasts  have  been  almost  exter¬ 
minated. 

In  Cape  Colony,  steps  were  taken  to  save  what  survived 
of  the  game  whilst  the  Boers  farther  north  were  still  shoot¬ 
ing  everything  they  could  ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  probably  more  game  live  miles  from  Cape  Town  than 
600  miles  up  country.  In  the  Colony  regulations  were 
made  by  which  elephants,  hippopotami,  buttaloes,  zebras, 
koodoos,  hartebeests,  and  other  large  antelopes,  might  only 
be  shot  by  those  who  held  a  Government  permit.  We 
regret  to  hear  of  an  agitation  in  the  (Jape  Press  to  destroy 
the  last  of  the  elephants  iu  the  Addo  Bush,  which  ought 
to  be  turned  into  a  national  park  and  preserved  from 
settlers.  A  large  tiuct  of  country  in  Bushmaidand  has 
been  already  set  aside  as  a  reserve.  The  last  reports  from 
the  Cape  show  that  buttaloes  and  gemsbok  are  reduced  in 
numbers  and  koodoos  only  just  holding  their  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  bonteboks  show  a  slight  increase,  and  blesboks 
in  the  Steynsburg  district  form  a  herd  of  over  600  head. 
Zebras  are  said  to  be  more  numerous,  and  gnus  are  becom¬ 
ing  fairly  abundant  again  in  Bechuanaland  and  Griqualand 
West.  The  elands  are  now  reduced  to  a  herd  of  ten,  pre¬ 
served  on  private  property  in  the  Graaf  lieinet  district.* 

The  big  game  of  Natal  has  never  been  so  harried  as  that 
of  Cape  Colony.  In  the  Drakensberg  even  a  few  elands  and 
mountain  zebras  have  been  preserved  by  the  Government. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Millar,  of  Durban,  has  organised  a  Natal  Game 
Protection  Society,  and  the  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  posterity. 

To  sportsmen  one  might  appeal  with  frankness  not  to 
waste  the  game,  lest  there  should  soon  be  none  for  them  to 
hunt.  Herr  Schilling’s  book,  which  contains  some  very 
remarkable  instantaneous  photographs  of  big  game,  shows 
that  a  sportsman  may  employ  himself  with  a  camera  as  well 
as  a  ride.  But  the  love  of  killing,  and  the  value  of  the 
animals  when  killed,  are  great,  and  we  have  no  hope  or 
wish  that  photography  may  supersede  shooting. 

Although  Great  Britain  was  the  last  of  the  nations  to 
awake  to  the  scramble  for  Africa,  she  has  been  to  the 
fore  in  preserving  the  precious  fauna.  It  has  been  well 
known  that  the  preservation  of  big  game  is  a  subject  in 
which  Mr.  N.  N.  Buxton  takes  an  interest,  and  it  is  mainly 
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owing  to  his  efforts  that  a  meeting  was  held  in  December 
1903  at  the  Natural  History  Museum.  The  result  of  this 
meeting  was  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Wild  Fauna  of  the  Empire,*  a  body  which 
numbers  among  its  members  a  small  but  distinguished  com¬ 
pany  of  naturalists  and  sportsmen.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Society  will  be  vigilant  and  active,  for  the  present 
moment  is  an  excellent  one  for  advancing  the  objects  they 
have  in  view.  The  civilised  world  has  been  shocked  by  the 
appallingly  rapid  destruction  of  animals.  The  conference 
held  at  London  shows  that  the  support  of  foreign  Powers 
can  be  hoped  for.  Pro-consuls  and  lesser  officials,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Empire,  are  mostly  willing  to  turn  sym¬ 
pathetic  ears  to  remonstrances  against  the  unrestidcted 
butchery  of  animals  in  their  provinces.  Much  may  be  done  by 
bringing  the  public  opinion  of  persons  at  home  to  the  notice 
of  officials  on  the  spot.  At  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  Sir 
Clement  Hill  was  always  ready  to  help.  But  now,  since 
April  1,  1905,  the  Colonial  Office  has  taken  over  the  last 
remaining  African  Protectorates  which  hitherto  were  under 
Foreign  Office  rule.  A  deputation  of  persons  interested  in 
saving  the  big  game  waited  upon  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  February  last.  He  listened  with  sympathy,  but  dismissed 
them  without  any  hope  that  money  would  be  spent  on 
watching  the  reserves,  or  even  that  the  reserves  would 
he  protected  from  the  depredations  of  settlers.  Africa  is 
a  big  country.  It  does  not  seem  much  to  ask  that,  out  of 
the  ten  million  square  miles  in  that  great  continent,  a  few 
thousands  should  be  set  aside,  even  at  some  inconvenience 
to  settlers  and  some  cost  to  the  national  exchequer,  to 
preserve  for  a  few  centuries  longer  the  splendid  African 
fauna. 


•  Mr.  Rhys  Williams,  of  2  Temple  Gardens,  Temple,  E.C.,  is  the 
honorary  secretary  of  this  Society. 
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^Phe  recent  decision  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  retain  Greek,  as  a  subject  to  be  taken 
by  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  might  well  seem  to  portend 
the  shelving  of  the  entire  question  for  another  fourteen 
years.  The  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  non-placet  demon¬ 
stration  have,  however,  already  become  aware  that  the 
Syndicate  whose  recommendations  they  have  rejected  has 
not  been  dissolved,  but  has  been  invited  to  continue  its 
labours,  with  the  co-operation  of  four  new  members,  until 
June  1906.  It  is  consequently  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  grievance  which  has  been  distinctly  recognised  by 
a  majority  of  tbe  resident  voters  may  yet  be  redressed— 
possibly  by  the  expedient  which  has  already  been  suggested 
in  more  than  one  influential  quarter,  a  modification  of  the 
requirements  of  the  ‘  Little-Go  ’  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
bachelor’s  degfree. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  further 
deliberations  at  Cambridge,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
either  of  our  ancient  Universities  will  be  able  much  longer 
to  maintain  that  uncompromising  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
requirements  of  non-classical  students  which  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Syndicate  were  designed  to  modify ;  and 
while  the  widespread  interest  excited  %  the  recent  contest 
at  Cambridge  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many— an 
interest  almost  unprecedented  as  displayed  in  connexion  with 
a  purely  academic  question — it  may  be  not  inopportune  to 
place  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the  remarkable 
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changes  which  Greek  as  a  study  has  undergone  during  the 
past  four  centuries.  However  imperfect  as  an  historical 
outline,  the  retrospect  may  yet  serve  to  suggest  considera¬ 
tions  calculated  to  qualify  or  illustrate  some  points  in  the 
controversy  recently  waged  with  so  much  ardour  and  such 
sincerity  of  conviction  by  the  contending  disputants. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  a  language  and  its  literature,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  constant 
quantity,  an  unchanging  asset,  in  every  scheme  of  education. 
It  is  otherwise  with  mathematics.  So  long  as  science  and 
civilisation  continue  to  advance,  we  can  conceive  of  no  con¬ 
dition  of  society  wherein  it  would  not  seem  desirable  that 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  algebra  should  form  part  of 
the  mental  training  of  each  rising  generation.  The  utility  of 
such  studies  is  too  obvious  to  be  gainsaid ;  the  mental 
benefit  derived  from  their  pursuit  is  attested  by  long  ex¬ 
perience.  The  same,  although  in  a  less  degree,  may  be 
urged  on  behalf  of  logic.  And  originally,  the  study  of  the 
two  classic  languages  stood  on  very  much  the  same  footing. 
On  the  direct  use  of  Latin  to  the  monk,  the  priest,  the 
chronicler,  and  the  educator  in  medimval  times,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  here  to  enlarge  ;  while  we  have  to  remember  also  that 
it  eventually  became  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  the 
educated  class  throughout  Europe.  But  it  is  not  until  the 
Eenaissance  of  learning,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  that  we  find  Greek  beginning  to  assume  in 
Western  Europe  an  importance  at  all  comparable  to  Latin  ; 
while  with  respect  to  both  languages  their  value,  like  that 
of  every  other  language,  was  necessarily  a  variable  quan¬ 
tity  according  as  they  came  into  competition  with  other 
acquirements,  and  more  especially  with  those  which,  while 
also  affording  a  large  amount  of  mental  training,  were 
essentially  progressive  in  their  tendency,  conducing  to  fresh 
theorisation  and  developements  in  fields  of  research  of  which 
Aristotle  never  dreamed.  But  while,  by  the  Latin  races, 
Latin  itself  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  tongue, 
it  was  otherwise  with  Greek ;  and  when  we  consider  how  the 
study  which  had  once  shone  with  a  certain  lustre  in  both 
Ireland  and  France  in  the  ninth  century  subsequently  died 
out,  there  seems  little  probability  that  it  would  have  revived 
again  had  not  the  estimate,  of  its  value  become  materially 
enhanced.  To  put  it  as  concisely  as  the  case  admits — 
ancient  Greek  was  again  studied  in  Western  Europe  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  mainly  because  it  was  believed 
that  Us  newly  discovered  liUrature  enshrined  nearly  all  that 
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teas  knowahle  or  worth  knowing  in  history  or  in  science,  and 
most  of  what  was  deserving  of  imitation  in  poetry  or  prose. 
Prior  to  the  appearance  of  Georg  Voigt’s  admirable 
researches  in  the  history  of  the  Renaissance,  this  broad 
fact  appears  to  have  been  almost  overlooked,  or  at  least 
not  adequately  grasped,  by  English  writers.  It  is,  however, 
indisputable  that  those  Greek  scholars  who  first  taught 
Greek  in  Italy  found  that  what  was  demanded  at  their 
hands  was  not  so  much  the  teaching  of  the  language  as  the 
making  known  its  thought — and  hence  the  appearance  of 
numerous  translations.  For  these  a  kind  of  precedent 
already  existed  in  the  shape  of  translations  of  Latin  authors 
into  the  Italian.  We  find,  for  example,  the  eminent  notary, 
Brunetti-Latini,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  translating  some 
of  Cicero’s  orations,  probably  for  certain  of  his  patrons 
among  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence  ;  while,  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  Candido  Decembrio  sought  in  a 
similar  manner  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Duke  Philip  of 
Milan  by  rendering  the  ‘  Life  of  Csesar  ’  by  Suetonius,  and 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Quintus  Curtius,  into 
the  dialect  of  Lombardy.  But  notwithstanding  the  won¬ 
derfully  rapid  developement  of  the  early  Tuscan  verna¬ 
cular,  there  was  an  aristocratic  prejudice  in  favour  of  Latin, 
which,  combined  with  its  greater  linguistic  resources  and 
more  extended  use,  led  both  author  and  translator  ulti¬ 
mately  to  adopt  that  language  as  the  medium  whereby  they 
were  most  likely  to  secure  not  only  the  favour  of  noble 
patrons  but  also  the  widest  circle  of  readers.  Hence  it  was 
in  Latin  that  Francesco  Barbaro  and  Poggio  and  Valla 
essayed  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  task  of  introducing  to 
their  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  literature,  an  endeavour  successfully  advanced 
a  further  stage  in  the  next  generation  by  Filelfo  and 
culminating  with  Politian.  It  was  a  movement  which  has 
recently  been  sketched  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  with  his 
customary  felicity  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘Cambridge 
‘  Modern  History,’  and  was  one  which  undoubtedly  exercised 
a  potent  influence  over  the  subsequent  intellectual  deve¬ 
lopement  of  Italy.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  note  simply  those  aspects  of  this  movement 
which  seem  to  illustrate  its  character  as  compared  with  the 
history  of  Greek  scholarship  elsewhere,  at  a  later  time  and 
in  other  lands.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  from  the  days  when 
Leontio  Pilato  turned  Homer’s  verse  into  very  indifferent 
Latin  prose,  there  were  certain  factors  in  the  Italian 
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Renaissance  which  largely  aided  its  success.  The  intimate 
linguistic  connection  between  the  universal  Latin  and  the 
vernacular  dialect  made  the  comprehension  of  the  former 
much  easier.  The  equally  intimate  literary  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  classical  Greek  literature  and  the  Latin  no  less 
facilitated  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  thought 
embodied  in  the  former.  The  Latinity  of  the  Humanists 
themselves,  becoming,  as  time  went  on,  more  accurate, 
expressive,  and  polished,  rendered  it  eventually  not  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  reproduction  of  the  deepest  and  loftiest 
thought  that  belonged  to  the  classical  era  in  Greece.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  this  continuous  advance,  as  regards  both  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  and  refinement  of  language,  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Renaissance  and  those  whom  they  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  instruct,  that  we  may  discern 
the  true  explanation  of  much  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
characterised  the  whole  movement.  But  it  would  be  a 
serious  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  all  those  to  whom 
Greek  literature  and  Hellenic  thought  were  thus,  in  a 
measure,  brought  home,  themselves  became  familiar  in  any 
adequate  sense  with  the  Greek  language  itself.  Their 
actual  acquaintance  with  the  chief  classic  authors  was 
mainly  derived  from  that  translation  literature  to  which  we 
have  above  referred.  It  originated  in  curiosity  and  rested 
for  the  most  part  on  but  a  narrow  basis  of  scholarly  appre¬ 
ciation,  but  it  was  throughout  the  outcome  of  a  disinterested 
thirst  for  knowledge — a  desire  to  know,  realise,  and  admire 
whatever  ancient  Hellas  had  known,  valued,  and  applauded. 
Such  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  character  and  degree  of 
the  attainment  of  those  who  crowded  the  lecture-rooms  of 
Manuel  Chrysoloras,  Filelfo,  and  Politian.  They  acquired 
only  such  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  would  now  be  deemed 
inaccurate  and  superficial,  and,  if  called  upon  to  render  the 
verse  of  Petrarch  or  the  thought  of  Machiavelli  into  Greek 
iambics  or  Platonic  prose,  would  only  have  been  able  to 
send  up  compositions  which  would  excite  the  laughter  of  a 
sixth-form  boy  of  Harrow  or  Shrewsbury  in  the  present  day. 
They  managed,  however,  to  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of 
Greek  history  and  biography  from  such  versions  as  they 
could  procure  of  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Plutarch ;  they 
gathered  some  conception  of  the  subtlety  and  profundity  of 
the  Hellenic  intellect  from  versions  of  Plato  and  of  the  New 
Aristotle ;  and  if  the  effort  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
Homer  through  a  like  medium  was  not  altogether  success¬ 
ful,  they  could  at  least  understand  how  the  whole  drama  of 
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the  ‘  Iliad  ’  and  the  varied  interest  of  the  ‘  Ody  ssey  ’  must  come 
home  to  the  scholar  who  was  able  to  study  those  immortal 
productions  in  the  original  setting  of  a  diction  surpassing 
that  of  Vergil  or  Lucan  in  fervour  and  expressiveness.  But 
as  regarded  that  diction  itself,  these  worshippers  in  the 
Outer  Temple  were  probably  satisfied  with  a  comparatively 
uncritical  acquaintance.  Their  main  object,  a  knowledge 
of  the  achievements  of  this  wondrous  Greek  race,  and  of  the 
ideas  which  had  moved  them  to  their  performance,  was 
attained ;  and  they  might  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  Greek  himself  had  never  cared  to  study 
any  language  save  his  own.  As  for  the  Greek  spoken  in 
that  New  Rome,  which  some  of  them  saw  surrender  to  the 
forces  of  Mahomet,  no  one  save  a  trader  from  Pisa,  Genoa, 
or  Venice  could  discern  any  profit  in  learning  it. 

The  ‘New  Learning’ — to  use  the  designation  by  which, 
as  the  sixteenth  century  dawned,  the  study  of  Greek  had 
come  to  be  denoted — was  destined,  as  is  well  known,  to 
encounter  considerable  difficulties  when  it  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  more  especially  when  its  teachers  sought  to  gather 
together  an  audience  in  the  seats  of  learning  of  Teutonic 
Christendom.  It  was  there  no  longer  attended  by  those 
favouring  conditions  above  referred  to,  which  aided  its 
progress  in  Lombardy  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  and 
the  Tiber.  Both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  ‘  Greek  ’  and 
‘  Trojan  ’  waged  many  a  conflict,  not  always  purely  argu¬ 
mentative,  before  the  day  arrived  when  Oxford  gave  Duns 
Scotus  to  the  flames  and  the  ‘  useless  books  *  were  sold 
by  the  authorities  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
If  we  may  credit  D’Aubigne,  there  were  those  in  the 
monasteries  who  fiercely  denounced  Greek  as  ‘  full  of  thorns 
‘  and  briers  and  parent  of  all  the  heresies.’  At  first,  the 
conception  of  the  study  in  England  corresponded  very 
closely  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Italy ;  and  of  this  we 
have  an  interesting  illustration  in  the  ‘  Utopia  ’  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  written  in  1516,  only  three  years  before  the 
memorable  exertion  of  his  authority  on  behalf  of  Greek  with 
the  academic  rulers  of  Oxford.  The  admiration  of  the 
Utopians,  we  learn,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
strictly  classical  authors  in  Greek  literature.  Herodotus 
and  Herodian  shared  with  Thucydides  their  attention  to  the 
historical  writers ;  they  were  ‘  delyted  with  Lucian’s  raery 
‘  conceytes  and  jestes  ’ ;  they  regarded  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  with  especial  esteem,  holding,  as  they  did,  that  a 
knowledge  of  physic  was  ‘  among  the  goodlyest  and  most 
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‘profitable  partes  of  philosopbie.’  Theophrastus  was  not 
less  valued  ‘  for  his  researches  in  botany.’  It  is  evident,  in 
short,  that  the  Utopians  set  much  store  by  Greek,  but  that 
they  did  so  chiefly  on  account  of  the  knowledge  to  which  that 
language  was  the  key.  In  short,  the  study  of  Greek,  as  it 
made  its  way  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
recommended,  as  elsewhere,  largely  by  its  presumed  utility. 
If,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  More  could  revisit  our 
Universities,  it  would  doubtless  not  a  little  surprise  him  to 
find  one  of  the  dissentient  members  of  the  present  Syndicate 
(Mr.  Bateson)  actually  defending  a  universal  requisition  of 
Greek  on  the  ground  that  ‘  a  man  by  being  forced  to  read 
‘  the  Greek  Classics  ’  is  for  once  brought  into  the  presence 
‘  of  things  which  are  beautiful  and  have  no  “  use.”  ’ 

At  nearly  the  same  time  that  the  ‘  Utopia  ’  saw  the  light, 
there  is  to  be  noted  a  twofold  appearance  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  that  of  Erasmus,  and  that  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  of  Cardinal  Ximeues.  The  theologian  could  now 
no  longer  venture  to  call  in  question  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Greek  version ;  so  that,  from  being  ostracised  in  the  fifteenth 
century  as  associated  with  heresy,  it  gradually  became 
recognised  as  a  verbally  inspired  text,  until,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  could  seem  to  the  fervid  spirit  of 
Alexander  Knox,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  John 
Wesley,  nothing  less  than  ‘  a  permanent  philological  as  well 
‘  as  moral  miracle.’ 

The  relevancy  of  the  foregoing  features  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  study  of  Greek  to  the  whole  current  of 
classical  learning  in  subsequent  times  docs  not  need  to  be 
explained  to  the  well-read  scholar.  But  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  suflicient  to  note  that,  in  the  first  instance,  this 
study  was  chiefly  pursued  as  the  key  to  a  literature  of  the 
highest  value  in  relation  to  that  pursuit  of  knowledge  which 
underlay  the  whole  theory  of  university  culture.  In  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  began, 
however,  to  be  clearly  perceived  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
ancient  trivium  and  quadrivium — the  respective  courses  of 
study  for  the  bachelor’s  and  the  master  of  arts’  degree — 
required  to  be  modified  in  order  that  fuller  scope  might  be 
afforded  for  the  studies  to  which  the  ‘  New  Learning  ’  had 
rendered  such  important  aid.  And  it  was  an  unquestionable 
gain  both  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  when,  by  the  Edwardine 
Statutes  and  Injunctions  of  1549,  ‘grammar’  (by  which  we 
must  understand  Latin)  was  omitted  from  the  earlier  course 
of  studies.  It  was  thenceforth  to  be  assumed  that  the 
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undergraduate  Lad  gained  elsewhere  that  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  which  enabled  him  to  understand  the  dictated  out¬ 
lines  (subsequently  appearing  as  text-books)  of  the  various 
subjects ;  and  the  youthful  learner  was  accordingly  called 
upon  to  give  his  first  attention  to  ‘  mathematics/  a  term 
which,  in  those  days,  included  ‘  cosmography  ’  (or  what  we 
now  term  geography),  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy; 
these  were  succeeded  by  dialectics,  and  dialectics  by  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  quadrivium,  or  course  of  study  designed  for 
bachelors  reading  for  a  master  of  arts’  degree,  was  altogether 
recast,  provision  being  made  for  the  teaching  of  Greek, 
together  with  higher  philosophy  and  astronomy.  But  the 
most  noteworthy  effect  of  the  Edwardine  Statutes  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  stereotyped  for  centuries  the  character 
of  both  universities  as  schools  of  professional  training.  It 
was  long  before,  either  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  the  fact 
became  distinctly  recognised  that  universities  were  designed 
not  merely  to  hand  down  accepted  traditions  of  learning,  but 
also,  from  time  to  time,  to  revise  them  and,  if  it  seemed  de¬ 
sirable,  rescind  or  augment  them.  Among  the  earliest  to 
foresee  the  degeneracy  that  might  ensue  if  a  function  of  such 
paramount  importance  were  ignored,  was  Roger  Ascham— 
perhaps  the  most  discerning  judge  alike  of  the  advantages 
and  defects  of  contemporary  learning  that  England  can  claim 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Verulam  : 

‘  I  know,’  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  written  from  Brussels  in  1554, 

‘  I  know  Universities  be  instituted  onelie  that  the  realme  may  be  served 
with  preachers,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  and  so  I  know  likewise  all 
woodes  be  planted  onelie  eytlier  for  building  or  burnyng;  and  yet 
good  husbandes,  in  serving,  use  not  to  cut  down  all  for  tymbre  and 
fuell,  but  leave  alwaisc  standing  soni  good  big  ons,  to  be  the  defense 
for  the  newe  springe.  Therfore  if  som  were  so  planted  in  Cambrige, 
as  thei  shold  neyther  be  carryed  awaye  to  other  placese,  nor  decaje 
there  for  lack  of  living,  nor  he  botend  to  professe  no  one  of  the  three, 
but  bond  them  self  holie  to  help  forward  all,  I  believe,  preachers, 
lawyers,  and  physicions  shold  spring  in  nombre,  and  grow  in  bignes, 
more  than  commonlie  thei  do.’ 

The  subsequent  appropriation  of  certain  fellowships  to 
specific  studies  and  the  foundation  of  additional  professorial 
chairs  served  to  remedy  only  very  partially  the  deficiency 
which  Ascham  deplored.  And  from  his  time  downwards 
the  view  became  very  generally  accepted  that  the  design  of 
a  university  is  to  train  for  the  professions,  and,  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  corollary,  that  studies  were  to  be  estimated  mainly 
by  their  relevancy  to  one  or  other  of  the  professions.  Pro- 
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fessional  bodies  are,  however,  essentially  conservative ;  and 
this  too  often  not  in  the  best  sense,  that  of  maintaining  their 
own  reputation  and  efficiency,  but  of  regarding  with  jealousy 
the  creation  of  other  professions  and  the  recognition  of  new 
studies,  and  more  especially  all  innovation  which  seems 
likely  to  trench  on  their  own  particular  curriculum.  It  was 
thus  that  the  teachers  of  lioman  law  succeeded  in  ousting 
the  Lombard  law  from  Pavia  and  the  other  chief  Italian 
universities  ;  that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1679  that  French 
law  gained  admission  into  the  universities  of  France ;  that 
German  law  was  first  lectured  on  in  Germany  about  the 
year  1707  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  pleadings  of  John 
Wyclif  in  his  day,  more  than  four  centuries  elapsed  before  a 
chair  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  was  established  at 
Cambridge.  How  much,  indeed,  mere  adherence  to  tradition 
has  prevailed  over  considerations  derived  from  the  abstract 
value  of  a  study  or  the  needs  of  students  is  illustrated  by 
the  facts  that  while,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  University  of  Edinburgh  protested  against  the 
introduction  of  Greek  into  the  High  School  of  that  city  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  an  infringement  upon  the 
monopoly  of  the  professor  of  Greek,  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  finds  the  University  of  Cambridge  hesi¬ 
tating  to  allow  Greek  to  be  optional,  for  fear  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  pressure  upon  the  public  schools,  whereby  the  latter 
are  enabled  to  keep  the  study  alive  in  their  class-rooms, 
would  thereby  be  withdrawn.  In  neither  case  is  it  quite 
clear  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study  or  the 
interests  of  the  learner  have  been  the  primary  consideration. 

In  Germany,  the  tendency  of  the  universities  to  become 
mere  schools  for  the  professions  went  on  much  the  same  as 
in  England.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Christopher  Friedrich  Nicolai,  in  his  amusing  narrative 
‘  My  Education  as  a  Scholar,’  tells  us  it  was  an  axiom  with 
both  teacher  and  taught,  in  the  University  of  Halle,  that  a 
student  of  theology  should  learn  both  Hebrew  and  Greek ; 
of  medicine,  simply  Greek  ;  of  law,  only  Latin ;  although 
Greek,  it  was  held,  would  do  the  jurist  ‘  no  harm.’ 

Long,  however,  before  Nicolai’s  death  in  1811,  this  narrow 
though  highly  practical  conception  of  the  main  design  of 
university  culture  had  been  boldly  challenged,  and  seemed, 
at  one  time,  likely  to  be  in  some  measure  discarded  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  so-called  ‘  Illumination  ’  in  Germany, 
where  the  theory  was  formally  advanced,  and  invested  with 
an  importance  never  vouchsafed  it  in  England,  that  much 
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of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classics 
might  be  still  preserved  by  a  judicious  use  of  translations. 
Did  our  limits  admit,  it  would  be  no  irrelevant  digression  to 
seek  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  interesting  movement  (as 
it  well  deserves  to  be  styled)  from  its  first  commencement  in 
the  days  of  Christopher  Damm,  the  celebrated  rector  of  the 
Kdlner  Clymnasium  in  Berlin,  whose  labours  as  a  Greek 
lexicographer  are  still  mentioned  with  respect  by  competent 
scholars,  and  whose  endeavours  to  render  Homer  more 
accessible  to  his  countrymen  by  versions  of  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  and 
the  ‘  Odyssey  ’  in  German  prose  gained  for  him  a  wide 
popularity, — to  tell  of  that  illustrious  succession  of  scholars 
whose  enlightened  learning,  combined  with  the  highest 
practical  sagacity,  preserved  Germany  from  the  lethargy 
which  descended  upon  the  universities  of  England  —  of 
Steinbart,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  the  interpreter  of  John 
Locke  to  his  countrymen,  of  J.  C.  Wolf,  of  John  Joachim 
Spalding,  and  of  Zedlitz  in  Berlin,  the  latter  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  Great  Frederick  in  all  questions  of  educational 
reform,  and  of  Berlin  itself,  with  its  Court  and  its  growing 
Academy  of  the  Sciences,  already  famed  in  Europe  as  a 
centre  of  intellectual  activity,  where  new  theorisation  and 
original  conceptions  in  relation  to  every  scientific  question 
could  be  urged  with  a  freedom  and  were  likely  to  receive  an 
attention  such  as  awaited  them  in  no  other  capital  save 
Paris.  It  was  by  Spalding  that  Frederick  Gedike,  the 
disciple  of  Steinbart,  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Zedlitz,  and  by  the  latter  under  that  of  the  King  himself, 
with  the  result  that  those  famous  enactments  were  shortly 
after  promulgated  in  Germany  which  ultimately  gave  a  new 
direction  to  the  whole  current  of  learning  throughout  the 
realm.  And  although  a  century  and  more  has  since  elapsed 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  they  must  have  startled  the 
traditional  pedantry  of  the  time.  Greek  and  Latin,  logic 
and  rhetoric,  were  still  to  hold  their  time-honoured  supremacy 
as  forming  the  staple  of  instruction  in  the  State  schools  of 
the  realm,  but  in  connection  with  the  two  classical  lan¬ 
guages  it  now  seemed  desirable  that  the  old  method  should 
b(!  rendered  less  laborious  and  more  intelligent.  All  the 
best  classical  authors  were  to  be  translated  into  German, 
Xenophon  and  Demosthenes  among  the  Greek  being  specially 
named.  The  design,  indeed,  was  simply  the  outcome  of  the 
main  idea  by  which  Frederick  was  actuafed,  de  faire  bien 
raisonnerj  a  process  which,  as  it  appeared  to  him  and  his 
advisers,  had  been  permitted  to  fall  lamentably  into  neglect 
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by  the  teachers  of  those  days.  To  the  shrewd  monarch  it 
seemed  that  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  ancient  Greek  thought,  even  if  gained  only  through 
the  medium  of  translations,  was  lar  more  likely  to  arouse  the 
learner  to  intellectual  sympathy  with  his  author  than  the 
mechanical  and  arbitrary  method  then  in  use.  As  indeed 
each  feature  of  the  existing  curriculum  was  subjected  to 
careful  scrutiny,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  old  scholastic 
dispute  concerning  ‘  words  ’  versus  ‘  things  ’  was  about  to  be 
renewed  and  that  too  with  singular  ardour.  With  Gedike 
it  had  already  become  axiomatic  that  in  the  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion  words  and  things  should  ever  go  together,  while  he  also 
held  (a  novel  view  in  those  days)  that  philology  itself  was 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  subjects  included  in  scientific 
knowledge,  and  that  the  etymology  of  each  word,  together 
with  its  meaning  as  conditioned  by  the  context,  should 
always,  as  far  as  possible,  be  explained  in  the  study  of  a 
classic  text. 

Notwithstanding  the  determined  opposition  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  theological  faculty  in  Berlin,  the  royal  ex¬ 
ample,  combined  with  the  potent  influence  of  the  minister 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar,  carried  the  new  measures 
into  practical  effect.  Not  a  few  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  on 
perceiving  that  their  influence  as  a  body  over  civic  education 
was  threatened  with  serious  diminution,  began  to  reconsider 
their  position,  and  eventually  manifested  a  desire  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  orders  and  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
scholastic  profession,  which  now  began  to  rise  considerably 
in  public  estimation.  And  concurrently  with  this  change 
of  attitude  in  relation  to  classical  learning  there  was  to 
be  noted  an  enhanced  sense  of  the  value  of  the  study  of 
the  now  fast-growing  national  literature.  Throughout  the 
Prussian  realm  was  to  be  heard  the  voice  of  the  teacher, 
inspired  by  leaders  of  thought  such  as  Gellert,  Klopstock, 
and  Lessing,  insisting  that  Germany’s  own  great  authors 
should  no  longer  be  suffered  to  rest  under  the  reproach  im¬ 
plied  by  complete  exclusion  from  the  schools,  inasmuch  as  the 
formation  of  sound  taste  and  critical  discernment  in  relation 
to  this  literature  was  an  essential  element  in  the  education 
of  the  people.  It  is,  however,  especially  deserving  of  note 
that,  notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  this  new  study, 
Greek  continued  to  thrive ;  and  Gedike  expressly  assures  us 
that,  although  here  and  there  a  few  students  would  prefer 
to  take  up  mathematics,  natural  science,  or  commercial 
subjects,  the  number  who  did  so  was  comparatively  small,  and 
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Greek  was  nearly  always  ottered  by  those  who  presented  them- 
selves  for  the  final  examination.  He  adverts,  however,  with 
evident  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  never  made  one  of  the  text-books  of  instruction, 
as  was  the  common  practice  elsewhere ;  he  was,  indeed, 
wont  to  censure  unsparingly  the  custom  of  selecting  a 
volume  composed  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  of  small  literary 
merit,  for  such  a  purpose,  as  calculated  to  deprive  the 
student  of  the  intellectual  benefit  and  aesthetic  training 
which  might  result  from  the  study  of  a  classic  author. 

Gedike  died  in  180 1,  when  still  under  fifty,  and  five  years 
later  a  university  arose  amid  the  scenes  where  he  had  sown 
such  precious  seed.  In  1808  the  war  with  France  and  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  had  desolated  Jena  and  scattered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Halle.  The  professors  of  the  latter,  in  sore  distress, 
had  sent  a  deputation  to  Frederick  III.,  then  holding  his 
Court  at  Memel,  to  implore  his  permission  to  reassemble 
their  students  in  Berlin.  The  Prussian  monarch  had,  how¬ 
ever,  already  decided  that  the  interests  of  learning  in  the 
capital  of  his  dismembered  realm  called  for  the  creation  of 
an  entirely  new  university.  He  had  been  heard  to  declare 
that  what  had  been  lost  to  Prussia  in  respect  of  material 
resources  must  be  compensated  by  intellectual  accessions; 
and  he  and  his  advisers  were  already  contemplating  a  scheme 
of  education  drawn  on  lines  very  different  from  those  in¬ 
culcated  by  the  teachers  of  Halle.  It  is  certain  that  the 
latter  were  unable  to  bring  together  their  classes  until  after 
the  Peace  of  1815,  when,  whatever  sense  of  compensation 
might  be  derived  from  the  absorption  of  Wittenberg  must 
have  been  largely  counterbalanced  by  the  consciousness  that, 
for  the  preceding  seven  years,  Berlin  had  l)een  attracting 
round  her  professorial  chairs,  or  within  the  walls  of  her 
re-created  Academy,  a  steadily  increasing  throng,  which 
even  Halle  could  scarcely  hope  to  divert  from  their  allegiance. 
The  spectacle  which  graced  the  palace  of  Prince  Henry  in 
Berlin  on  that  notable  day  of  inauguration  in  1809  was  of 
good  augury  for  the  future.  It  was  not  simplv  that  the 
gathering  of  savants  and  professors  was  imposing,  and  that 
admiring  students  could  recognise  among  their  future  in¬ 
structors  a  Fichte,  a  Schleiermacher,  a  Wolf,  and  a  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  but  the  teachers  themselves  could  not  but  be 
aware  of  an  inspiring  consciousness  that  to  them  it  was  now 
given,  unfettered  by  ancient  statutes  and  unpledged  to  pre¬ 
cedents,  to  draw  new  outlines  in  philosophy  and  science  for 
the  education  of  their  race. 
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The  influence  of  tliose  eminent  thinkers  on  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  Germany,  and  indirectly  in  France,  belongs  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  movements  in  the  whole  history 
of  European  culture.  But  it  is  not  until  somewhat  later 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  that  influence  crossing  over  to 
England.  In  the  meantime  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  to 
observe  that  the  theory  of  the  Great  Frederick  and  his 
advisers  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  more 
general  use  of  translations,  both  as  adjuncts  to  the  study  of 
the  original  Greek  and  as  substitutes  for  it,  bad  some  time 
before  found  expression  in  England.  It  is  somewhat  singular, 
indeed,  that  the  use  of  the  translation  should  have  been  not 
unfrequently  advocated  by  that  very  class  by  whom  in  later 
times  it  has  been  most  rigorously  interdicted — viz.,  by  the 
scholastic  profession.  Philemon  Holland,  who  may  be  said 
to  head  the  list  of  laborious  translators  in  this  country, 
was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Coventry.  His  meritorious 
services  became,  indeed,  so  widely  popular  that  many  country 
squires  in  the  seventeenth  century  deemed  their  libraries 
incomplete  if  the  tall  folios  of  his  versions  of  Xenophon, 
Plutarch,  and  Pliny  did  not  adorn  their  shelves ;  while  the 
fine  gentlemen  of  the  time  were  heard  to  complain  that 
Holland  had  vulgarised  classical  literature.  One  of  his 
admirers,  however — Thomas  Farnaby,  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford — who  was  not  only  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars 
of  his  day,  but  also  in  high  repute  as  master  of  a  fashionable 
school  for  gentlemen’s  sons  in  Goldsmiths’  Alley,  came  to 
the  translator’s  aid,  and  in  the  following  verses,  prefixed  to 
Holland’s  translation  of  Xenophon’s  ‘Cyropmdia’  (published 
in  1632),  is  to  be  found  retorting  upon  those  who  complained 
that  ‘  learning  is  now  made  common  to  mere  Englishmen  ’ : 

‘  .\nd  why  should  Spanish,  French,  and  other  Nations 

Rather  than  wee,  make  use  of  such  Translations? 

Why  should  not  Courtiers  reade  what  Courtiers  write  ? 

And  Souldiers  know  what  Souldiers  do  recite  ? 


I  wish  in  Arts  as  Story  we  might  save 

Labour  and  time  for  language  :  wee  should  have 

Sooner  and  sounder  Science,  fill  our  Mind 

With  things,  not  words ;  eat  fruit,  not  gnaw  the  rind.’ 

Famaby’s  allusion  to  the  Spanish  nation  may  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  observation  of  Cervantes  in  ‘  Don  Quixote  ’ 
on  the  translation  literature  known  to  Latin  Christendom  in 
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the  sixteenth  century,  that  it  was  ‘like  viewing  Flemish 
‘  tapestries  on  the  wrong  side,  the  brilliancy  and  softness  of 
‘  the  fabric  being  no  longer  visible,  although  the  designs  are 
‘  clesirly  to  be  traced.’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we 
find  that  in  England,  as  in  Germany,  there  have  been 
highly  competent  scholars  who  have  held  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  primary  requisite  in  the  study  of  an  author  is 
the  ability  to  grasp  his  meaning,  the  use  of  translations 
may  not  only  largely  aid  the  scholar  in  his  endeavours 
to  understand  the  Greek  text,  but  may  even,  in  some 
cases,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  direct  knowledge  of  the 
original.  ‘  If,’  wrote  the  distinguished  pedagogue,  Dr. 
Samuel  Parr,  to  a  personal  friend,  ‘you  desire  that  your 
‘  son,  though  no  great  scholar,  should  read  and  reflect, 
‘  you  should  put  into  his  hands  the  best  translations  of 
‘  the  best  classical  authors.’  And  in  his  own  school  at 
Stanraore  he  practically  introduced  the  principle  of  alter¬ 
natives  by  allowing  boys  to  whom  he  found  that  Greek  and 
Latin  versification  was  mere  torture  to  send  up  English 
verses  instead.  His  words  were  echoed  in  Berlin,  half  a 
century  later,  by  Bonnell  in  a  ‘  Program  m  ’  composed  in 
1855  at  the  Friedrichs  Gymnasium ;  while  within  the 
last  twenty  years  Dr.  Paulsen,  the  eminent  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Berlin,  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion  his 
admirable  work,  the  ‘  Geschichte  des  Gelehrten  Unterrichts,’ 
insists  very  emphatically  on  the  genuine  aid  that  might 
result  both  to  teacher  and  to  taught  in  school  class-work  if 
the  use  of  translations  were  made  permissible.  Di’.  Paulsen, 
indeed,  ventures  to  ask  (a  query,  perhaps,  yet  more  pertinent 
to  our  present  inquiry)  whether  the  translations  of  Homer 
by  the  famous  J.  H.  Voss,  ‘the  morning  star’  of  German 
poetry,  have  not  delighted  a  far  larger  circle  of  German¬ 
speaking  readers  than  the  originals  themselves  ?  As  the 
counterpart  to  this  query  we  may  cite  the  observation  of  the 
Master  of  Trinity,  in  the  discussion  held  last  December  at 
Cambridge ;  ‘  He  believed  they  had  yet  to  see  what  was  the 
‘  part  to  be  played  in  bringing  home  to  English  men  and  to 
‘  English  women  the  life  and  genius  of  the  Greek  people 
‘  through  translations.  He  had  watched  most  eagerly  during 
‘  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  issue  of  translations  in 
‘  prose  and  verse,  and  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  telling 
‘  largely  upon  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  and  country- 
‘  women.’ 

When,  however,  the  use  of  translations  is  advocated  as 
a  substitute  for  the  original  text,  and  not  merely  as  an 
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adjunct  to  its  interpretation,  it  is  evident  that  the  question 
assumes  a  popular  rather  than  an  academic  character,  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  in  England  the  use  of  such  aids 
has  always  been  discouraged  in  the  public  schools,  whose 
curriculum  (where  anything  worthy  of  such  a  designation 
existed)  was  professedly  preparatory  to  the  universities,  just 
as  the  universities  in  turn  prepared  for  the  professions. 
And  as  among  those  studying  for  the  professions  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  were  looking  forward  to  taking  holy  orders, 
Hebrew  and  Greek  necessarily  had  for  them  an  obvious 
utility — the  former  as  enabling  the  student  to  read  his  Old 
Testament  in  the  original,  the  latter  as  retidering  him  a 
like  service  in  relation  to  the  New. 

Gradually,  however,  Hebrew,  deposed  by  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Leibniz  from  that  eminence  in  the  esteem  of  the 
learned  which  it  had  before  occupied,  as  the  supposed 
parent  tongue  of  all  other  human  speech,  fell  into  compara¬ 
tive  neglect;  its  philological  importance  seemed  to  have 
almost  disappeared,  and  its  only  recognised  utility  was  that 
which  it  preserved  in  connection  with  the  Old  Testament. 
But  as  the  generation  which  succeeded  Leibniz  passed  away, 
we  find  mathematics,  slowly  but  surely,  rising  into  promi¬ 
nence  in  Cambridge.  They  were  little  taught  at  the  public 
schools — at  Eton  not  until  a  century  later ;  and  students  at 
a  distance  from  Cambridge  requiring  such  instruction  gene¬ 
rally  had  recourse  to  a  private  tutor.  The  establishment  of 
the  Sadlerian  lectureships  at  several  of  the  colleges  (1710), 
the  examples  of  Isaac  Barrow  and  Newton,  and  the  influence 
of  Bentley  had  served,  however,  to  invest  the  study  with  an 
importance  which  now  began  to  be  recognised  in  all  the 
colleges ;  and  while  scholarships  were  still  mainly  ap¬ 
portioned  out  among  the  well-drilled  young  classics,  who, 
in  increasing  numbers  came  up  from  the  public  schools, 
fellowships  became  more  and  more  frequently  the  prize  of 
the  maturer  mathematicians.  In  this  manner,  as  Mr.  Rouse 
Ball’s  interesting  researches  have  shown  us,  mathematics, 
some  years  before  the  nineteenth  century  dawned,  were 
already  ‘  the  dominant  study  in  the  University.’  If  we  adopt 
the  same  writer’s  conclusion  as  to  the  real  commencement 
of  that  ‘  Senate-house  examination  in  mathematics  *  which 
in  1753  developed  into  the  Tripos,  we  must  place  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Classical  Tripos  nearly  a  century  later 
than  that  of  the  mathematical.  But  in  the  years  1822  to 
1824,  the  growing  demands  of  classical  studies  led  to  the 
institution  of  both  a  compulsory  and  a  voluntary  examination 
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in  Greek.  The  ‘  Previous  Examination  *  was  established  in 
which  the  study  of  a  Greek  classic  became,  along  with  other 
subjects,  compulsory ;  while  the  Classical  Tripos,  established 
at  nearly  the  same  time,  was  open  only  to  those  who  had 
already  taken  honours  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  This 
condition,  in  many  cases  an  irksome  one,  continued  to  be 
insisted  upon  down  to  the  year  1850,  during  which  time, 
that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  an  entire  generation,  classics  were 
in  a  kind  of  bondage  to  mathematics,  a  relationship  the 
influence  of  which  is,  perhaps,  still  discernible.  In  1850, 
however,  the  classical  student  was  released  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  serving  so  lengthened  an  apprenticeship  to  a  calling 
which  he  felt  was  not  his  vocation,  and  was  thenceforth 
permitted  to  present  himself  to  be  examined  in  classics  with¬ 
out  undergoing  a  three  days’  humiliation  in  the  Senate  house 
as  a  candidate  for  honours  in  mathematics.  But  already,  as 
early  as  1833,  Adam  Sedgwick  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that,  for  fifty  years  past,  the  classical  studies  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  had  been  ‘  too  critical  and  formal.’  ‘  We  have,’  he  wrote 
in  his  afterwards  famous  ‘  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the 
‘  University  of  Cambridge,’  ‘  sometimes  been  taught  to  value 
‘  the  husk  more  than  the  fruit  of  ancient  learning :  and  if 
‘  of  late  years  our  younger  members  have  sometimes  written 
‘  prose  Greek  almost  with  the  purity  of  Xenophon,  or  com- 
‘  posed  iambics  in  the  finished  diction  of  Attic  poets,  we  may 
‘  well  doubt  whether  time  suffices  for  such  perfection— 

‘  whether  the  imagination  and  the  taste  might  not  be  more 
‘  wisely  cultivated  than  by  a  long  sacrifice  to  what,  after  all, 

‘  ends  but  in  verbal  imitations — in  short,  whether  such  ac- 
‘  quisitions,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  not  pained 
‘  at  the  expense  of  something  better.’  This  bias  once  imparted, 
still,  however,  remains ;  and  the  stress  of  the  Classical 
Tripos,  at  least  in  Part  I.  (with  its  four  papers  of  Greek  and 
Latin  prose  and  verse  composition),  continues  to  be  on  the 
language  rather  than  the  literature,  while  the  whole  exami¬ 
nation  retains  a  character  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  in¬ 
viting  to  students  who  have  been  unable,  before  entering 
the  University,  to  give  at  least  four  or  five  years  to  Greek 
and  Latin  composition. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  student  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  career  in 
which  his  linguistic  requirements  will  be  liinited  to  modern 
languages,  and  whose  mental  equipment  will  have  to  be 
sought  in  subjects  directly  connected  with  the  natural  or 
applied  sciences,  when  he  finds  himself  called  upon  to  take 
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up  Greek !  Here  a  tyranny  like  that  which  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Tripos  formerly  wielded  over  the  classical  scholar 
reappears,  and  that,  too,  in  an  intensified  form.  The 
student  of  science  will  often  discern  in  Greek  a  subject  for 
which  he  has  no  aptitude,  while  he  feels  that  even  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  rudiments  of  the  language  will  involve  a  serious 
curtailment  of  the  available  time  for  study  in  the  special 
curriculum  already  mapped  out  before  him.  He  possesses, 
probably,  a  modicum  of  Latin  which  he  intends  to  keep, 
for  he  is  aware  that  it  may  prove  useful  in  connection  with 
French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  But  the  strange  characters, 
the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  the  endless  rules  of 
syntax  fill  him  with  dismay.  Elementary  Greek,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  differ  inversely  from  elementary  mathematics. 
It  is  rarely  that  a  student  possessed  of  sufiicient  mental 
capacity  to  justify  his  adoption  of  a  professional  career  is 
not  conscious  of  a  certain  benefit  from  a  study  of  geometry 
and  of  elementary  algebra  and  trigonometry  ;  but  it  is  more 
frequently  the  case  that,  after  this  elementary  training  has 
been  gone  through,  and  he  endeavours  to  pass  on  to  applied 
mathematics,  to  dynamics,  and  the  differential  calculus, 
he  finds  the  effort  a  painful  one.  The  path  becomes  more 
rugged,  his  progress  slower  and  slower,  and  he  begins  to 
suspect  that  acquirements,  at  once  more  profitable  and  more 
congenial,  are  being  sacrificed  to  the  absorbing  demands 
now  made  on  his  mental  powers.  In  the  study  of  the 
classics,  as  at  present  carried  on  in  English  schools  and 
universities,  it  is  rather  the  reverse  that  takes  place.  The 
schoolboy  acquirements  once  made,  the  student  who  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  certain  faculty  of  imitation  and  retentiveuess  of 
memory  may  find  composition  a  pleasing  pastime,  and  in 
the  Greek  literature  itself  a  great  reward. 

In  1870,  the  consideration  of  facts  like  the  foregoing  led 
at  Cambridge  to  the  appointment  of  a  Syndicate,  who  were 
to  report  on  the  question  ‘  whether  any,  and  if  so  what 
‘  alterations  might  be  made  with  advantage  in  the  system 
‘  of  University  Examinations  to  enable  persons  unacquainted 
‘  with  the  Greek  language  to  obtain  degrees.’  The  imme¬ 
diate  occasion  of  this  measure  had  been  a  communication 
from  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  intimating  their 
design  of  establishing  schools  in  which  Greek  would  be 
excluded  ‘  in  order  to  provide  adequate  test  and  encourage- 
‘ment  for  the  study  of  Modern  Languages  and  Natural 
‘Science.’  In  March,  1871,  the  Syndicate  made  its  report, 
recommending  that,  in  the  Previous  Examination,  candidates 
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should  bu  allowed  to  substitute  French  and  German  (both  j 
being  taken)  for  Greek.  The  examination  in  these  two  ij 
modern  languages  was  to  include  unprepared  translation 
from  both,  but  translation  into  only  one.  No  change  in  the  j 
General  Examination  was  suggested,  and  the  proposed 
exemption  from  Greek  was  consequently  limited  to  candi-  ! 

dates  for  Honours  or  for  medical  degrees.  Among  the  ]■ 

eighteen  Syndics  who  signed  this  report  were  Dr.  Thompson  ; 
(the  Master  of  Trinity),  Dr.  Wes^ott,  Dr.  Kennedy  (the  I 
Professor  of  Greek),  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  R.  C.  Jebb  (the 
present  Professor  of  Greek),  Mr.  H.  A.  J.  Munro  (the  editor  1 
of  ‘  Lucretius  ’),  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark  (the  Public  Orator),  and  Mr. 
Robert  Burn  (well  known  by  his  writings  on  the  antiquities 
of  Rome).  The  Grace  for  giving  effect  to  the  recommen¬ 
dations  in  which  these  distinguished  scholars  all  concurred 
was,  however,  thrown  out  by  a  purely  residential  vote  of  51 
non-placets  to  48  placets. 

Before  1871  had  passed  away,  a  fresh  Syndicate  was 
appointed,  charged  with  a  more  definite  inquiry — ‘  to  con-  ^ 
‘  sider  the  Regulations  for  the  Previous  Examination  and 
‘  the  General  Examination,  and  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what 
‘  alterations  may  be  made  in  them  with  advantage.’  Late 
in  April  in  the  following  year  another  report,  extending  over 
eighteen  pages  (in  which  certain  collateral  questions  were 
discussed),  recommended  that  both  in  the  Previous  and  the  ! 
General  Examination  ‘  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  and  j 
‘  German  ’  should  be  accepted  as  ‘  an  equivalent  for  either 
‘  Greek  or  Latin.’  Their  recommendation  was,  at  first, 
accepted  so  far  as  Greek  and  the  Previous  were  concerned ;  j 
but  ultimately,  on  an  Amended  Report  appearing  (February, 
1873),  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  90  votes  to  81. 

It  would  be  altogether  unjust  to  those  members  of  the 
University  who  had  from  time  to  time  been  charged  with 
the  duty  of  conducting  the  above  examinations  to  infer  that, 
in  their  disapproval  of  the  proposed  alterations,  they  were  I 
actuated  by  no  loftier  sense  of  duty  than  was  manifested  by  I 
those  dpyvpoKOTToi  at  Ephesus,  whose  effusive  display  of 
feeling  had  so  frequently  come  under  their  notice,  and  to 
whom  Professor  Maitland  made  amusing  allusion  in  the 
Discussion.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  those  among 
their  number  whose  experiences  as  private  tutors  or  ex¬ 
aminers  extended  over  more  than  thirty  years,  should  feel 
that  something  like  a  vested  interest  would  be  placed  ia 
jeopardy  by  these  proposals  becoming  operative.  Five  more 
years  were,  however,  suffered  to  elapse  before  these  efforts 
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were  renewed ;  and  with  the  lapse  of  those  years  the  question 
had  assumed  an  increasingly  practical  importance,  and  an 
influentially  signed  Memorial  was  published  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (December  3,  1878),  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  requisition  of  Greek  in  the  Previous  Examination  had 
the  effect  ‘  of  excluding  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
‘able  and  deserving  students  from  the  benefits  of  a  uni- 
‘  versity  education.’  Again  a  Syndicate  was  appointed  and 
another  report  followed,  wherein  it  was  recommended  that 
the  substitution  of  French  or  German  ‘  for  one  or  other  of 
‘  the  classical  languages  ’  should  be  allowed,  but  only  in 
connection  with  candidates  for  Honours.  The  proposal  was 
consequently  virtually  identical  with  that  which  was  recently 
rejected  by  Oxford  in  December,  1904.  It  was  rejected  in 
December,  1880,  by  185  votes  to  145.  In  the  meantime  the 
recurrence  of  these  efforts  had  led  to  the  organisation  of  a 
party  of  resistance,  and  when,  after  a  lapse  of  eleven  years, 
another  Syndicate  had  been  formed,  ‘  to  consider  whether  it 
‘  be  expedient  to  allow  alternatives,  and,  if  so,  what  alter- 
‘  natives,  for  one  of  the  classical  languages  in  the  Previous 
‘  Examination^  a  ffy-sheet,  circulated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  October  term,  1891,  gave  expression,  on  broader 
grounds,  to  the  reasons  whereby  a  formally  appointed 
Executive  Committee  justified  the  course  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  take.  Simultaneously,  however,  with  the  appearance 
of  this  manifesto,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Sidgwick  had  issued  a 
fly-sheet,  ‘  Compulsory  Classics,’  in  which  he  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ‘  the  Victoria  University,  founded  in  1880  to 
‘  provide  the  highest  academic  training  for  the  great  towns 
‘  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,’  had  ‘  decided  not  to  make 
‘  more  than  one  classical  language  a  part  of  the  preparation 
‘  for  an  Arts  degree  ’ ;  he  further  expresses  his  belief  that 
a  like  conclusion  could  hardly  fail  to  follow  upon  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Scottish  University  Commission,  appointed  two 
years  before ;  while,  in  referring  to  the  class  of  students 
for  whose  relief  the  proposed  innovations  were  designed,  he 
urged  that  ‘  to  admit  the  existence  and  importance  of  this 
‘  class,  and  yet  to  say  that  Cambridge  need  not  concern 
‘  herself  with  its  requirements,  appears  to  me  inconsistent 
‘  with  the  whole  line  of  policy  which  we  have  systematically 
‘  and  successfully  pursued  for  nearly  a  generation.’ 

Concurrently  with  the  academic  discussion,  two  well, 
though  differently,  equipped  antagonists  appeared  in  the 
arena — Dr.  Welldon,  who,  educated  at  Eton,  had  been  a 
master  at  Dulwich  College,  and  also  headmaster  at  Harrow, 
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and  Freeman,  then  occupying  the  Chair  of  Modern  History 
at  Oxford.*  The  former  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
main  points  at  issue  a  practical  experience  which  the  latter 
altogetlier  lacked,  as  well  as  a  freedom  from  prejudice  in 
which  the  Professor  was  no  less  wanting.  Dr.  Welldon 
seems  to  us  to  have  stated  the  several  points  with  admirable 
force  and  terseness — ‘  an  increase  in  the  number  of  educa- 
‘  tional  subjects  had  made  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  learn 
‘  them  all  it  was  consequently  ‘  evident  that  some  sacrifice 
‘  must  be  made  ’ ;  the  increasing  complexity  of  ‘  the  educa- 
‘  tional  problem  ’  called  for  ‘  the  recognition  of  a  good  many 
‘  subjects  as  optional  rather  than  compulsory  the  question 
of  ‘  allowing  boys  who  have  no  aptitude  for  the  classical 
‘  languages  to  substitute  for  one  of  them  such  other  sub- 
‘  jects  as  history  and  geography,  French  and  German,  or 
‘  natural  science,’  was  one  which,  he  considered,  ‘  invites 
‘  consideration.’  The  Professor,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred 
to  direct  his  criticisms  at  the  present  mode  of  teaching 
Greek  rather  than  the  broader  question  at  issue.  A  writer 
in  ‘Macmillan’s  Magazine’ — Mr.  Wright  Henderson— had 
observed  that  ‘  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught  now  nearly 
‘  as  they  were  taught  one  hundred  years  ago.’  Freeman 
grasped  at  this  admission,  declaring  that  it  was  ‘  the  very 
‘  root  of  the  matter,’  and  ‘  what  made  the  whole  controversy 
‘  possible.’  ‘  For  fifty  years  past  or  more,’  he  added,  ‘  the 
‘  headmasters  in  the  public  schools  have  had  every  oppor- 
‘  tunity  of  learning  a  better  way  of  teaching  Greek,  but 
‘  they  have  refused  to  use  their  opportunities.’ 

In  1891  and  1892  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring 
about  the  appointment  of  a  Syndicate  were  made,  and  it  was 
not,  accordingly,  until  another  twelve  years  had  elapsed 
that  a  similar  proposal  was  brought  forward,  but  during 
that  period  events  had  largely  tended  to  impart  additional 
force  to  the  movement.  Not  only  had  three  new  Triposes 
been  established — those  of  Oriental  Languages,  Medimval  and 
Modern  Languages,  and  of  Mechanical  Sciences — all  three 
acquiring  increased  importance  when  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  political  events  abroad,  but  the  varied  phases 
assumed  by  the  whole  question  of  education  throughout  the 
country,  together  with  numerous  discussions  and  addresses 
of  considerable  significance,  served  to  invest  with  excep¬ 
tional  force  the  proposal  to  appoint  a  Syndicate  ‘  to  consider 
‘  what  changes,  if  any,  are  di-sirablc  in  the  studies,  teaching, 
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‘  and  examinations  of  the  University  ’ ;  and  when,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1903,  the  Grace  was  read  in  the  Senate  House,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  170  to  79.  A  Syndicate  of 
twelve  was  thereupon  appointed,  and  it  was  not  before  nearly 
a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  that  the  results  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  were  made  known.  During  that  time,  however,  their 
inquiries  were  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  Previous 
Kxaniination  ;  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  views  taken  by  schoolmasters  throughout  the 
conntry,  representativ(‘s  of  the  Hoad  masters’  Conference, 
of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters,  and  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  were  invited 
to  hold  interviews  with  them  at  (’ambridge.  I’his  judicious 
procedure  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  investing  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  by  this  Syndicate  with  special  vahte. 
They  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  Previous  Examination  was  to  be  divided  into  three  Parts,  to 
be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  but  ‘  not  necessarily  at  the 
‘  same  time,’  and  subject  to  certain  exemptions.  In  the  First  Part 
langiuiges  were  to  be  the  main  subject;  in  the  Second,  mathematics; 
in  the  Third,  English. 

In  Part  I.  both  ancient  and  modern  languages  were  to  be  included, 
and  either  Latin  or  Greek  was  to  be  obligatory,  but  not  both — and  a 
candidate  might  tiike  French  or  German  instead  of  either,  or  he  might 
take  French  and  German  instead  of  either,  but  in  the  former  case, 
composition  was  to  be  required  in  addition  to  the  translation  of  unpre¬ 
pared  pas'-ages,  ‘  so  that  there  would  be  no  temptation  to  choose  the 
examination  in  a  Modern  Language  as  being  the  easier  course.’  But 
‘  for  the  benefit  of  students  to  whom  the  power  to  read  French  and 
German  is  of  greater  importance  than  a  more  special  knowledge  of  one 
language  only,’  candidates  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  translation 
papers  in  both  languages  instead  of  both  the  papers  in  one  language. 

In  Part  II.,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra  were  to  retain  their 
place ;  hut  Paley’s  ‘  Evidences  ’  were  to  be  no  longer  required,  as 
‘this  work  is  not  now  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  statement  of  Christian 
Apologetics.’ 

In  Part  III.  a  paper  in  English  Composition  was  to  be  obligatory; 
and  a  candidate  was  to  bo  required  to  take  any  two  papers  of  the 
following  four  : — 1.  On  one  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  together  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  English  ;  2.  Outlines  on  a  period  of  English 
History,  certain  periods  being  prescribed  from  time  to  time ; 

3.  Experimental  Mechanics  and  other  parts  of  Elementary  Physics ; 

4.  On  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

During  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  this 
Report  and  the  discussion  that  ensued  some  important 
pronouncements  had  been  made  of  widely  divergent  sig- 
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iiificance.  On  January  21,  1904,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
received  from  the  Royal  Society  a  communication  to  the 
following  effect :  ‘  That  the  Universities  be  respectfully 
‘  urged  to  consider  the  desirability  of  taking  such  steps  in 
‘  respect  of  their  regulations  as  will,  so  far  as  possible, 
‘  insure  that  a  knowledge  of  science  is  recognised  in  schools 
‘  and  elsewhere  as  an  essential  part  of  general  education.’ 
On  the  other  hand,  Oxford  had  considered  the  question 
whether  Greek  should  be  made  optional  in  candidates  for 
Honours  other  than  the  theological  and  classical,  and  had 
decided  in  the  negative.  And  when  the  Report  appeared, 
Professor  Jebb,  the  President  of  Queen’s,  and  Mr.  Bateson 
appeared  as  dissentients.  Dr.  Chase  concurring  in  the 
exemption  of  certain  students  from  examination  in  Greek, 
but  reserving  his  assent  on  certain  other  points ;  while  Mr. 
Chawner,  the  Master  of  Emmanuel,  was  also  a  dissentient 
on  more  special  grounds — namely,  the  opinions  which  he  had 
been  at  the  pains  to  collect  from  no  less  than  eighty-eight 
headmasters  with  respect  to  the  results  that  might  ensue 
‘  if  Greek  were  no  longer  a  compulsory  subject  at  the  Uni- 
‘  versities  (a)  for  candidates  for  Honours  ;  (6)  for  candidates 
‘  for  a  degree.’  These  opinions  he  subseqiiently  published  in 
a  quarto  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  and  he  must  be  allowed 
to  have  thereby  made  a  material  contribution  to  the  evidence 
laid  before  the  University.  The  dissimilar  conditions  under 
which  the  study  is  pursued  at  different  schools  may  be  to 
some  extent  inferred  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  above 
number  of  Heads  no  less  than  fifty-six  considered  that, 
if  Greek  were  made  optional  with  all  candidates  for  a 
degree,  the  study  would  run  the  risk  of  being  altogether 
extinguished  in  the  great  majority  of  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  than  twenty,  including  those  of  Aldenhain, 
Carlisle,  Christ’s  Hospital,  Harrow,  Manchester,  Oundle, 
Norwich,  Repton,  Tonbridge,  Wellington,  Winchester,  and 
University  College  School,  London,  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  no  great  change  would  result,  and  that  if  the  number 
of  those  taking  Greek  diminished  somewhat,  the  standard  of 
the  work  done  would  be  raised. 

The  discussion  in  the  Senate  House,  which  commenced 
on  December  1,  was  opened  by  Dr.  Chase  (now  Bishop  of 
Ely),  as  chairman  of  the  Syndicate.  In  a  speech  of  singular 
interest  he  expressed  his  assent  to  the  demand  that  ‘  certain 
‘  students  should  be  exempted  from  examination  in  Greek’ 
— ‘  without  one  shred  of  remaining  hesitation  he  had 
‘  come,’  he  said,  ‘  to  the  conclusion  that  some  substantial 
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‘  concession  ought  to  be  made  in  this  matter.’  Sir  Eichard 
Jebb  followed,  in  a  speech  mainly  devoted  to  emphasising 
the  alarmist  view  of  the  schoolmaster.  He  dwelt  with  his 
wonted  eloquence  on  ‘  the  claims  of  the  Greek  language  and 
‘  literature  ’ ;  cited  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  believed  in 
New  Zealand  that  if  Greek  went,  Latin  would  soon  follow  ; 
stigmatised  that  less  advanced  mastery  of  a  modern  language 
implied  in  such  a  degree  of  attainment  as  would  enable  the 
student  simply  to  read  the  literature  as  ‘  inferior  French  ’ 
and  ‘  inferior  German  ’ ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he 
considered  that  when  it  was  suggested  ‘  that  students  of 
‘  science  who  had  done  Greek  in  the  Little-go  often  never 
‘  looked  at  it  again,’  ‘  a  like  argument  might  be  used  against 
‘  demanding  even  a  minimum  of  mathematics  from  a  literary 
‘  student.’  The  Master  of  Peterhouse  (Dr.  A.  W.  Ward) 
expressed  himself  as  ‘  wholly  and  unreservedly  in  favour  of 
‘  the  recommendations  of  the  Syndicate,’  and  proceeded  to 
suggest  that  the  widening  of  the  whole  field  of  research 
within  recent  years  called  for  recognition  by  a  corresponding 
extension  of  University  training,  ‘  as  not  only  an  intro- 
‘  duction  to  different  branches  of  letters  or  science,  but  also 
‘  as  a  preparation  for  a  share  in  the  public  life  of  the 
‘  country  at  large.’  He  failed  to  recognise  in  the  proposals 
of  the  Report  that  ‘  premature  specialisation  ’  which  had 
been  alleged  against  them,  while  he  cited,  with  considerable 
effect,  the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
Burge)  that,  ‘  unless  there  was  variety  in  the  Entrance 
‘  Examinations  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

‘  they  would  begin  to  attract  fewer  students.’  Greek  might 
be  left  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  possessing,  as  it  did, 

‘  an  inherent  vitality  which  was  guaranteed  by  its  universal 
‘  recognition  as  an  unequalled  instrument  of  culture.’  Dr. 
Gow,  formerly  Headmaster  at  Nottingham  High  School, 
submitted  that  the  term  ‘  compulsory  ’  was  no  more  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Greek  than  to  any  other  prescribed  subject ;  all 
such  subjects  were  equally  compulsory,  and  ‘  when  com- 
‘  pulsion  was  removed  the  subject  itself  dwindled  and 
‘  died.’  He  pointed  out  that  Latin,  having  been  made 
optional  for  admission  to  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and 
being  the  hardest  among  the  ‘  options,’  had  been  dropped 
altogether  by  the  Army  students  ‘  in  Clifton,  Rugby, 
‘  and  other  of  their  public  schools.’  The  Master  of 
Trinity,  while  expressing  his  sense  of  the  value  ‘of 
‘  the  remarkable  speech  of  Dr.  Gow,’  proceeded  to  state 
his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  some  of  the  conclusions 
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drawn  by  the  speaker.  While  fully  admitting  what  had 
been  said  about  ‘  the  magnificent  teaching  power  of  the 
‘  Greek  language,’  he  could  not  but  consider  it  an  error  to 
assume  that  that  superb  training,  so  unrivalled  for  those 
who  were  well  fitted  for  it,  was  applicable  equally  to  the  mass 
of  boys  at  any  public  school.  Greek,  in  addition  to  Latin, 
and  in  addition  to  all  the  other  subjects  which  they  ought  in 
those  early  days  in  part  to  master,  was  too  heavy  a  burden,  even 
for  ‘  a  very  large  proportion  of  boys  of  intelligence  and  the 
‘  highest  character.’  Acting  under  this  conviction,  he  had 
authorised  at  Harrow  the  institution  of  a  Modern  Side,  from 
which  Greek,  but  not  Latin,  was  excluded ;  and  he  believed 
the  result  had  been,  ‘  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  boys, 
‘  an  education  not  ideally  so  strong  as  the  more  strictly 
‘  classical,  but  one  which  suited  the  needs  of  the  learners 
*  much  better  and  gave  them  a  more  intellectual  life  than 
‘  they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.’  He  believed  ‘  it  would 
‘  be  found  increasingly  necessary  to  give  what  they  believed 
‘  to  be  a  really  liberal  education,  but  one  from  which,  for 
‘  want  of  time,  the  yreat  language  of  Greece  wae  excluded.' 
Professor  Allbutt  urged  that,  speech  and  thought  being 
organically  connected,  Latin  should  be  taught  in  schools  as 
a  spoken  language.  Professor  Westlake  could  not  but  think 
that  many  of  those  who  opposed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Syndicate  were  ‘  not  aware  of  the  large  proportions  which 
‘  modern  knowledge  and  modern  ideas  had  now  reached ;  ’ 
‘  many  of  them  were  also  ignorant  of  the  great  literatures,  he 
‘  would  not  say  of  their  own  country,  but  of  France,  Germany, 
‘  and  Italy.’  He  held  that  ‘  modern  civilisation  had  already 
‘  absorbed  what  was  best  in  the  ancient  cultiv.ation  and  had 
‘  added  to  it  cultivation  from  other  sources.’  ‘  The  fact  was, 
‘  that  in  the  growth  of  knowledge  specialisation  had  become 
‘  a  necessity,  and  even  classical  study  was  now  a  specialism.’ 
Professor  Ridgeway  thought  that  the  real  source  of  the 
trouble  lay  in  the  fact  ‘  that  Greek  was  not  taught  at  the 
‘  public  schools  in  the  best  possible  way,’  and  for  this  he 
lield  the  Universities  responsible.  Two  headmasters  of 
schools  in  Cambridge  took  opposed  views.  Dr.  Maitland,  in 
a  highly  amusing  and  original  speech,  described  his  own 
early  experiences.  He  had  passed  eight  of  his  early  years 
in  learning  Greek  and  never  learnt  it,  after  all,  but  only  ‘to 
‘  hate  it  and  its  alphabet,  its  accents  and  its  accidence,  its 
‘  prosody  and  all  its  appurtenances,’  so  as  to  be  led  to  vow 
that  ‘  never  again  would  he  open  a  Greek  book  or  write  a 
‘  Greek  word.*  Sir  George  Young  pointed  out  the  broad 
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fact  that,  Greek  being  now  excluded  from  the  regular  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  second  grade  schools  of  England,  so  that  it 
had  no  place  whatever  in  their  teaching,  a  breach  of  con¬ 
tinuity  had  been  created  between  the  older  Universities  and 
the  secondary  middle-class  education  throughout  the  country. 
He  considered,  however,  that  there  were  those  who  might 
learn  Greek  at  the  University  if  not  excluded  by  its  being  re¬ 
quired  on  entrance.  He  was  for  the  open  door.  Dr.  Breul, 
in  defending  the  Report,  referred  to  his  own  personal  ex- 
[terience  in  ‘  one  of  the  best  Haiioverian  schools,’  where  all 
the  scholars  were  required  to  take  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  and  he  testified  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Greek  was  there  studied  by  some  of  the  number.  He 
pointed  out  that  neither  the  French  nor  the  German  classical 
drama  could  be  properly  studied  and  appreciated  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  best  Greek  literature.  An  able  and 
cogent  defence  by  Dr.  Forsyth  of  the  principles  by  which  the 
Syndics  had  been  guided  in  constructing  their  scheme  was 
followed  by  some  striking  observations  (the  outcome  of  an 
experience  extending  over  half  a  century)  from  Professor 
Liveing,  who  held  that  the  real  evil  lay  in  the  examinations, 
‘  which,’  he  said,  ‘  they  were  bound  to  set  themselves  to 
‘  reform,’  and  he  warmly  welcomed  the  Report  l)efore  them 
‘  because  it  did  try  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  right  direction.’ 
The  ilo^en  of  the  Cambridge  professoriate  concluded  with  a 
singularly  felicitous  rejoinder  to  Sir  Richard  Jebb’s  com¬ 
plaint  that  ‘  the  Syndicate  were  making  bad  German  and 
‘  bad  French  combined  an  option  as  against  good  French 
‘  and  good  German  singly.’  ‘The  University,’  Dr.  Liveing 
retorted,  ‘  was  now  doing  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
‘  Latin  and  Greek,  preferring  absolutely  useless  Latin  and 
‘  Greek  to  good  Latin  alone  or  good  Greek  alone.’ 

On  the  concluding  day  the  discussion  was  largely  taken 
up  by  explanations  from  si>eakers  who  had  already  spoken, 
or  who  had  issued  fly-sheets.  Dr.  .Jackson,  however,  was 
listened  to  with  the  attention  due  to  one  who  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had,  as  he  himself  stated, 
‘  been  teaching  and  studying  Greek  and  nothing  else.’  lie 
declared  that  the  Syndicate  had  placed  the  University  under 
considerable  obligation  by  their  Report,  which  was  one 
that  had  ‘  at  last  dealt  with  the  matter  broadly  and  boldly.’ 
Mr.  Glover,  whose  experiences  as  a  professor  in  Canada  lent 
additional  weight  to  his  testimony,  while  he  admitted  that 
ten  years  before  he  would  have  voted  against  the  proposals 
of  the  Syndicate,  declared  that  since  then  ‘  he  had  realised 
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‘  the  power  of  the  Greek  literature  as  he  never  had  before,’ 
and  it  was  his  conviction  that  ‘  whatever  they  did,  Greek 
‘  was  {'oing  to  hold  its  own.’ 

In  compliance  with  certain  suggestions  brought  forward 
during  the  discussion,  an  amended  Keport  was  issued  by 
the  Syndics,  in  which  certain  alterations  were  introduced ; 
in  the  proposed  Part  I.,  an  author  (or  a  portion  of  an 
author)  was  to  be  substituted  for  *  unseen  ’  in  translation  into 
English ;  in  Part  TIT.  a  candidate  was  to  be  allowed  to 
choose  between  (a)  one  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  English  or  (b)  one  of  the  Gospels  in 
Greek,  the  design  being  that  those  who  might  have  chosen 
Greek  instead  of  Latin  would  thus  be  enabled  a  second  time 
to  take  advantage  of  their  knowledge  of  the  former  lan¬ 
guage.  As  this  advantage  was  not  allowed  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  other  three  languages,  it  aiforded  a  certain 
counterbalancing  influence  in  the  competition  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  four  languages  with  the  rest.  At  nearly  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  (whose  signal 
services  to  the  University  during  the  lengthened  period  of 
his  residence  gave  especial  force  to  his  opinion),  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  and 
Dr.  Rendall,  urged  the  rejection  of  the  Report  on  the  ground 
that,  if  it  passed,  ‘  all  hope  of  compromise  would  be  gone 
‘  and  the  mischief  done  would  be  irretrievable.’  In  the 
end,  notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  concessions,  the 
Syndics  found  their  proposals  rejected  after  two  days’  voting 
(March  3  and  4)  by  a  poll,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  University,  of  1,527  to  1,003  on  the  vote  for  rescinding  j 

the  existing  regulations  for  the  Previous  Examination,  and  j 

1 ,559  against  1 ,052  on  the  vote  for  the  acceptance  of  the  i 

new  proposals. 

Whether  considered  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  argu¬ 
ment  on  either  side,  or  to  the  tendencies  (too  obvious 
to  be  ignored)  and  the  changes  in  actual  operation  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Cambridge  can  rest  satisfied  with  this  result. 

And  that  no  such  satisfaction  is  felt  by  that  resident  body 
by  whom  the  condition  and  needs  of  studies  in  the  Univer-  I 

sity  are  best  understood  has  been  to  some  extent  attested  by  I 

the  facts  to  which  we  referred  at  the  commencement.  If  I 

we  turn  once  more  to  Germany — that  Germany  whence  I 

learning,  and  especially  classical  learning,  have  in  the  past  I 

derived,  and  still  derive,  so  much  of  guidance,  inspiration,  | 

and  co-operation  in  all  that  relates  to  further  progress  and  | 
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developement — the  evidence  is  such  that  it  may  be  said  to 
amount  to  a  positive  warning.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
it  is  tx’ue,  some  misgivings  were  felt  with  respect  to  the 
working  of  the  innovations  resulting  from  the  admission 
of  students  from  the  Realschulen  *  to  study  in  certain 
faculties  in  the  Universities,  and  the  Minister  of  Education 
was  actually  petitioned  by  the  theological  faculty  in  Berlin 
to  revoke  the  permission  that  had  been  accorded.  No 
answer,  however,  was  received  from  the  Minister,  and 
students  in  Germany  have  continued  to  enter  the  Univer¬ 
sities  without  any  knowledge  of  Greek  down  to  the  present 
time.  Neither  in  natui-al  science,  in  geography  (a  study 
there  invested  with  an  importance  greater  than  that  in 
England),  nor  in  modern  languages  (understanding  French 
or  English),  is  Greek  any  longer  required.  Even  in  law  and 
in  medicine  it  is  no  longer  required  by  the  Universities  of 
Prussia  and  Wiirtemberg;  and  with  respect  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  faculty  generally,  since  1895  it  may  be  said  that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  studying  classical  philology,  a 
testimonial  from  the  Real-Gymnasium  sxiffices  for  admission 
to  the  examination  for  the  doctorate. 

In  France,  reforms  identical  in  some  respects  with  those 
in  Germany,  and  all  tending  in  a  like  direction,  have  been 
for  several  years  in  progress,  and  in  1901  the  Lycees  were 
remodelled  by  the  studies  being  arranged  in  two  cycles — 
one  of  four  years,  the  other  of  three.  The  first  cycle 
offers  two  alternative  courses: — (1)  Classical  course,  with 
obligatory  Latin  throughout  and  optional  Greek  from  the 
end  of  the  third  year ;  (2)  scientific  course,  without  Latin 
or  Greek.  The  second  cycle  offers  four  different  courses 
(1)  Latin,  with  Greek;  (2)  Latin,  with  extended  study  of 
modern  languages ;  (:i)  Latin,  with  extended  study  of 
sciences ;  (4)  Modern  languages  and  science,  without  Latin. 

Professor  Gabriel  (-ompayre,  writing  to  a  correspondent 
in  America,  recently  pointed  out  how  closely  this  scheme 
resembles  that  now  in  operation  in  the  States.  ‘  It  is 
needless,’  he  adds,  ‘  to  dwell  upon  the  significance  of  this 
reform.  It  was  our  aim  to  give  the  pupils  the  means  of 
choosing  the  instruction  best  adapted  to  their  capabilities 
and  their  presumable  vocation,  and  also  to  the  economic 


*  Schools  of  secondary  education  in  Germany  are  now  of  three 
kinds:  the  Gymnasium,  where  Greek  is  taught  as  well  as  Latin  and 
the  Modern  Languages ;  while  the  ReaLGymnasiuin  and  the  Oherreal- 
•chule  teach  only  Latin,  together  with  French  and  English. 
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needs  of  the  district  in  which  they  live.  They  will  now 
be  able  at  their  pleasure  to  take  one  road  or  another,  and 
so  work  more  eftectively  and  inoi*e  enthusiastically,  and 
succeed  better  in  studies  which  they  have  of  their  own  accord 
preferred  to  others' 

Most  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  North  America 
have,  in  fixct,  already  made  Greek  optional,  and  the 
majority  have  arrived  at  a  like  decision  as  regards  Latin. 
The  University  of  Texas  now  admits  to  its  B.A.  degree 
without  requiring  either,  but  Harvard  still  requires  ele¬ 
mentary  Greek  or  Latin  at  its  entrance  examination.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  however,  Greek  still  maintains  its  ground 
in  the  schools,  rising  in  1901,  in  New  Hampshire,  with 
48  schools,  to  a  percentage  of  13  of  the  entire  number  of 
scholars;  but  dropping  in  Pennsylvania,  with  144  schools, 
to  4-49. 

To  sum  up  the  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the  changes 
already  proposed — changes  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  re¬ 
demanded,  although  probably  in  somewhat  modified  form,  by 
the  newly  constituted  Gainbridge  Syndicate — it  may  be  urged 
that  they  involve,  as  Professor  Compayre  points  out,  that 
recognition  of  individuality,  or  special  aptitudes,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herbart,  must  be  tlie  starting-point  of  all  edu¬ 
cation,  rightly  so  termed,  and  that  they  consequently  em¬ 
body  a  principle  which  is  asserting  itself  with  continuously 
increasing  force  among  the  leading  peoples,  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World.  And,  in  the  next  place,  they  involve 
the  recognition  of  an  imperative  necessity  for  better  methods 
of  teaching.  To  some,  at  least,  it  must  have  seemed  rather 
startling,  in  the  recent  discussion  at  (’ambridge,  to  hear  of 
‘  the  magnificent  teaching  power  of  the  Greek  language,’ 
and  next  to  listen  to  the  same  eminent  authority  insisting, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  upon  the  unsatisfactory  results 
exhibited  by  many  of  the  learners  as  attributable  to  Greek 
not  being  better  taught  in  the  schools.  The  question 
naturally  suggests  itself,  ‘  How  is  it  that  a  language  thus 
‘  fraught  with  the  genius  of  instruction  fails  to  impart  so 
‘  little  of  its  “  teaching  power  ”  to  those  who  are  its  pro- 
‘  fessed  interpreters  ?  ’  And  finally,  the  concessions  so 
strongly  advocated  within  the  University  itself  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  those  national  requirements  with  which  it  should 
surely  be  more  and  more  the  endeavour  of  the  older  Universi¬ 
ties  to  keep  in  touch.  And  at  a  time  when  England  is  looking 
to  tho.se  ancient  homes  of  culture  for  aid  in  relation  to  her 
more  practical  needs,  for  the  training  of  those  who  by 
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their  scieiitiBc  insight  shall  give  direction  to  her  strenuous 
endeavours  to  man  her  citadels,  ‘to  hold  the  Main,’  while 
her  forges  thunder  at  Bellona’s  call,  and  when  Cambridge, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  making  her  appeal  to  England  to  aid 
her  in  her  efforts  more  adequately  to  provide  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  alike  of  the  teacher  and  the  learner — it  would  seem 
to  be  no  unfitting  juncture  for  both  Universities  to  lay  aside 
every  restriction,  the  survival  of  a  pedantic  Past,  which  may 
cause  the  seeker  after  scientific  knowledge  to  turn  away 
from  their  gates  or  may  retard  his  progress  when  enrolled 
within.  And  if  Oxford  still  falters  and  holds  back,  Cam¬ 
bridge  may  do  well  to  take  courage  and  advance  alone. 
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Art.  VIII.— NAPLES  AND  NAPOLEON. 

1.  La  France,  I'Angleterre  et  Naples  de  1803  d  1806  ;  Lettres  de 

NapoV'on  etdela  Reine  Marie  Caroline  de  Naples,  d'Alquier, 
Gouvion  Saint-Cyr,  Talleyrand,  Elliot,  Lord  Whitworth,  (fee. 
Par  Ch.  Auriol.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris :  Plon-Nourrit  et  Qe. 
1905. 

2.  Une  Ennemiede  la  Revolution  etde  Napoleon  :  Marie  Caroline, 

Reine  des  Deux-Siciles,  1768-1814  ;  d'apres  des  documents 
inedits.  Par  Andel  Bonnefons.  8vo.  Paris  :  Perrin  et 
Cie.  1905. 

3.  Napol'on  et  V Angleterre,  1803-1813  ;  d'apres  des  documents 

inf'dits.  Par  P.  Coquelle.  8vo.  Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit  et 
Cie.  1904. 

4.  The  same.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Gordon  D. 

Knox  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D. 
8vo.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1904. 

5.  Select  Despatches  from  the  British  Foreign  Office  Archives 

relating  to  the  formation  o  f  the  Third  Coalition  against  France, 
1804-1805.  Edited  by  John  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D.  8vo. 
London  :  Royal  Historical  Society.  1904. 

6.  England  and  Napoleon  in  1803  ;  being  the  Despatches  of  Lord 

Whitworth  and  others.  Edited  for  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  8vo.  London :  Long¬ 
mans.  1887. 

1  T  almost  looks  as  if  it  were  to  mark  the  centenary  of  the 
■*"  great  events  which  fill  the  history  of  the  opening  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  we  have  here  to  record  the  recent 
publication  of  a  number  of  works,  similar  in  character  and 
relating  to  this  period ;  all,  too,  based  more  or  less  on  original 
documents.  The  English  volumes  we  have  named  are  exclu¬ 
sively  so,  and,  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  are  of  the  highest  value  in  the  solution  of  the  many 
vexed  questions  which  the  history  of  the  time  presents.  The 
correspondence  of  Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador  to 
Paris  in  1802-3,  which  relates  in  detail  the  negotiations  whose 
failure  resulted  in  the  declaration  of  war  (May  16,  1803),  has 
a  particular  interest ;  and  though  the  conclusion  which  Mr. 
Browning  arrives  at — that  the  English  Government  was  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  faith  in  not  surrendering  Malta — does  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  our  judgement,  this  does  not,  in  any  sense,  depre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  the  work,  which  rests  entirely  on  the  text  of 
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the  original  documents.'i^The/diplomatic  correspondence  which 
Dr.  Rose  has  edited  is  of  equal  and  perhaps  more  general  value, 
illustrating  as  it  does  the  causes  of  the  war  which  extended  to 
the  whole  of  Europe.  These  are  commonly  much  misunder¬ 
stood  and  misrepresented,  especially  by  French  writers,  who 
have  described  the  Continental  war  of  1805-6-7  as  due  solely 
to  the  intrigues  and  the  gold  of  the  accursed  Pitt ;  as  if  two, 
or  rather  three,  great  nations — Austria,  Russia,  and,  later  on, 
Prussia — plunged  into  war  with  a  dangerous  enemy  such  as 
France  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  an  English  minister,  or  on  the 
promise  of  a  subsidy  in  aid — not  by  any  means  in  full  pay¬ 
ment — of  expenses  which  they  had  no  reason  to  incur.  If  they 
could  only  put  national  or  political  prejudices  on  one  side,  these 
writers  would  not  need  to  have  the^absurdity  of  such  a  notion 
pointed  out  to  them. 

Of  the  French  volumes  mentioned  above,  that  of  M.  Bonnefons 
calls  for  no  especial  notice.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  claim 
made  on  the  title-page — d'apres  des  documents  inedits — should 
be  taken  without  large  reservations  ;  for  though  there  are  a  few 
references  to  the  Archives  nationales  and  to  the  Archives  des 
Affaires  Hrangeres,  there  are  none  to  any  other  unpublished 
sources,  while  the  choice  of  those  that  have  been  published 
seems  to  have  been  determined  by  the  convenience  rather  than 
by  the  judgement  of  the  author.  He  has  been,  generally,  more 
intent  on  the  biography  of  his  subject  than  on  the  history  of  the 
time,  his  sketch  of  which,  depending  on  second-hand  or  ill- 
informed  authorities,  is  often  inaccurate.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  life  of  Marie  Caroline  from  the  history,  and 
M.  Bonnefons’  judgement  of  her  conduct  is  thus  warped  and 
depreciated. 

Though  less  pretentious  in  its  form,  the  little  book  of  M. 
Coquelle  is  of  exceptional  interest,  from  the  more  extended 
view  that  the  author  has  taken  of  the  position.  Although  a 
Frenchman,  and  with  all  a  Frenchman’s  warmth  of  patriotism,  he 
is  still  able  to  balance  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  and  that  of  the 
English  ministers.  He  does  not  pose  as  an  anti-Bonapartist ; 
but  as  little  as  a  blind  admirer  and  sworn  defender  of  all 
Bonaparte’s  actions,  incapable  of  admitting  that  even  an 
Englishman  might  have  rights.  ‘  Napoleon,’  he  says  in  his 
preface,  ‘appartient  a  I’histoLre,  et  ce  n’est  pas  porter  atteinte  a 
‘  sa  gloire  que  de  ramener  ses  actes  a  leurs  justes  proportions.’ 
It  is  this  judicial  attitude  which  gives  to  his  criticisms — whether 
favourable  or  unfavourable — more  weight  than  we  can  allow 
to  the  more  fully  elaborated  but  almost  openly  partial  opinions 
of  M.  Auriol,  who  stands  before  us  very  much  in  the  position  of 
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that  bisliop  whom  Ranke  refused  to  recognise  as  a  brother 
historian  because  he  was  a  Christian.  For  a  man  to  be  an 
historian,  in  Ranke’s  sense,  he  must  be  able  to  enter  on  the 
field  of  research  with  an  open  mind ;  and  M.  Auriol  is  saturated 
with  the  prejudices  not  only  of  a  Frenchman  but  of  a  partisan, 
lie  is  almost  more  Bonapartist  than  Bonaparte  himself ;  and 
when  he  undertakes  to  write  a  history  of  the  diplomacy  of  these 
critical  years,  it  is  with  the  intention  of  describing  it  as  the  struggle 
between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness — the  former  repre¬ 
sented  by  France  and  Bonaparte,  the  latter  by  England  and 
England’s  ministers  and  ambassadors. 

He  devotes,  for  instance,  several  chapters  to  the  rupture  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  ;  but  no  reader,  without  a  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject,  could  possibly  gather  from  them  that 
there  was  any  point  in  dispute  other  than  the  treacherous  rehisal 
of  the  English  to  evacuate  Malta,  or  that  the  terras  of  the  treaty 
had  in  any  way  been  carried  out  except  by  the  French,  who, 
with  the  guilelessness  of  childhood,  had  at  once  withdrawn  from 
their  several  positions  in  the  south  of  Italy — a  step  with  which 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens  had  nothing  to  do.  He  would  be  neces¬ 
sarily  led  to  suppose  that  all  other  articles  of  the  treaty  were  of 
little  or  no  consequence ;  that  its  main  provisions  referred 
exclusively  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  from  Malta,  of  the 
French  from  I’arento ;  and  that  whilst  the  French  had  imme¬ 
diately  and  loyally  fulfilled  their  engagement,  the  English  most 
dishonestly  refused  to  fulfil  theirs.  This  result  is  obtained  by 
the  very  simple  method  of  omitting,  or  only  mentioning  in  the 
most  casual  manner,  such  articles  of  the  treaty  or  correspondence 
as  do  not  refer  to  the  points  which  the  author  professes  to 
elucidate,  but  which,  in  reality,  he  obscures. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  admit  that  he  does  not  do  this  of  set 
purpose  ;  for  he  wrote  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
volume  of  Whitworth’s  correspondence,  from  which,  indeed,  he 
quotes  such  passages  as  suit  him  ;  and  he,  by  inference,  accepts 
Bonaparte’s  insolent  assertion  that  the  affairs  of  the  Continent 
were  no  concern  of  England’s,  although  he  knew  that  this  was 
not  for  a  moment  admitted  by  the  English  ministers,  and  though 
he  had,  in  ‘  England  and  Napoleon,’  the  letter  in  which  Lord 
Hawkesbury  enclosed  his  instructions  to  Lord  Whitworth,  and 
wrote,  in  so  many  words  :  ‘  You  will  state  most  distinctly  his 
‘  Majesty’s  determination  never  to  forego  his  right  of  interfering 
‘  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  on  every  occasion  in  which  the 
‘  interests  of  his  own  dominions  or  those  of  Europe  in  general 
‘  may  appear  to  him  to  require  it.’  This  as  a  general  principle ; 
but  he  was  more  particularly  directed  to  point  out  that  it  had 
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been  proposed  by  his  Majesty,  and  formally  recognised  by  the 
French  Government  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty, 
that 

‘If  the  French  Government  would  not  reliinjuish  the  Continental 
acquisitions  which  they  had  obtained  from  other  Powers  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  his  Majesty  would  claim  the  right  of  keeping 
part  of  his  conquests  as  a  compensation  for  the  important  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  territory  made  by  France  upon  the  Continent.  .  .  .  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  negotiated  in  conformity  to  this  basis,  and 
it  appears,  therefore,  clear  that  the  then  existing  state  of  possession 
and  of  engagements  as  respect  the  Continent  were  the  foundation  of 
the  peace  itself ;  and  that  his  Majesty  has,  therefore,  an  undoubted 
right  to  interpose,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty,  in  every  case  in 
which  tlic  state  of  possession  may  appear  to  him  to  have  undergone 
any  material  alteration,  or  in  which  the  engagements  which  were 
then  subsisting  had  been  violated  to  tlie  prejudice  of  his  Majesty 
or  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.’ 

In  face  of  this  clear  and  decided  statement  it  is  ridiculous  to 
urge  that  England  was  debarred  from  any  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Continent,  because  it  was  Bonaparte’s  good  pleasure 
that  she  should  be.  To  those  Continental  powers  whose  armies 
he  had  crushed,  or  whose  rulers  had  meanly  truckled  to  his 
will,  Bonaparte  might  claim  to  speak  as  de  haul  en  has;  but 
England  did  not  come  into  this  category,  and  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  the  dispute  and  the  war  which  followed  it  did  not 
arise  out  of  the  First  Consul’s  inability  to  recognise  the  differ¬ 
ence.  But,  coining  to  dcdails,  Whitworth  was  directed  to  urge 
that  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  by  France,  the  renunciation 
of  the  Duchy  of  Parma  in  favour  of  France,  the  violation  of  the 
right  of  the  Swiss  to  choose  their  form  of  government,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Switzerland,  and  the  continued  occupation  of  Holland 
—‘an  obvious  violation  of  the  independence  of  the  Batavian 
‘  republic,’  as  to  which  ‘  his  Majesty  has  a  peculiar  right  to 
‘  interpose,  as  he  consented  to  make  numerous  and  most  impor- 
‘  tant  restitutions  (in  South  xVmerica,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
‘Malacca,  and  the  Spice  Islands)  to  the  Batavian  Government 
‘  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  consideration  of  that  Government 
‘being  independent,  and  not  being  subject  to  any  foreign  con- 
‘  trol  ’ — all  made  ‘  a  most  material  alteration  ’  in  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  added  ‘  most  considerably  to  the  influence  and 
‘power  of  France.’  (.)f  all  this  M.  Auriol  practically  says 
nothing.* 

*  We  are  compelled  to  add  that  M.  Auriol  has  sinned  not  only  as 
an  historian  but  as  an  editor.  A  great  many  names — not  by  any 
means  all  English — are  misspelt ;  Haugwitz,  for  instance,  appears 
VOL,  (XU.  NO.  CCCC.XIV.  U  H 
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M.  Coquelle,  on  the  other  hand,  without  a  brief  on  either 
side,  describes  the  position  of  affairs  much  more  clearly.  He 
recounts  the  insulting  speeches  which  Bonaparte  showered  on 
Whitworth,  whom  the  quality  of  ambassador  ought  to  have 
protected.  He  refers  lightly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  honestly, 
to  the  Whitworth  correspondence,  and  occupies  himself  mainly 
with  the  complement  of  it,  the  correspondence  of  Andreossy, 
the  French  ambassador  in  London.  On  March  4,  1803,  Bona¬ 
parte  had  sent  him  a  note,  most  insolently  worded,  to  the  effect 
that,  though  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  Malta  was  to  be  evacuated 
within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  ten 
months  had  passed,  and  the  English  troops  were  still  at  Malta. 
The  French,  who  were,  on  the  other  hand,  to  withdraw  from  the 
territories  of  Naples  and  Rome,  had  not  waited  for  the  expiration 
of  the  three  months,  but  had  left  at  once.  How  was  this  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  English  to  be  justified  ? 

‘  Vu  le  caractere  de  cette  note,’  says  M.  Coquelle,  ‘  Andreossy 
‘  ne  la  remit  pas  immodiatement  au  cabinet  britannique,  et 
‘  prit  sur  lui  de  voir  venir  les  evenements.’  By  the  10th,  how¬ 
ever,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  deliver  it,  and  on  the  15th  he 
received  Lord  Hawkesbury’s  answer.  Of  this,  M.  Coquelle  gives 
us  an  abstract.  It  dwells  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  France 
since  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  insists  that  England  is,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  entitled  to  a  counterpoise.  Her  claim 
is  strengthened  by  the  virtual  refusal  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
publication  of  Sebastiani’s  report.  And,  further,  the  several 
conditions  of  the  withdrawal  from  Malta  were  still  unfulfilled, 
notably  by  the  refusal  of  Russia  and  the  silence  of  Austria,  who 
were  to  guarantee  the  new  state  of  things  ;  and  on  all  these  con¬ 
siderations  his  Majesty  felt  himself  justified  in  suspending  the 
evacuation.  But  further,  ‘  the  evacuation  of  Taranto  by  the 
‘  French  has  no  connection  whatever  with  that  of  Malta ;  the 
‘  French  Government,  by  their  treaty  with  the  King  of  Naples 
‘  (at  Florence,  March  28,  1801),  having  pledged  themselves  to 
‘  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples  at  a  still  earlier  date  than  they 
‘  did.’  Andreossy’s  comment  on  all  this  is  : 

‘  Elle  est  longue,  mal  ecrite,  cntortillee,  mais  elle  developpe  assei 
clairement  la  situation  d’esprit  des  ministres  and  du  conseil.  Ce 
n’est  pas  tel  ou  tel  fait,  c’est  1’ ensemble  de  tous  les  faits  dont  se 

as  Hangwitz ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  letters  have 
wrong — not  unfrequently,  impossible— ^ates,  which  do  not  look 
like  mere  typographical  errors ;  but  if  they  are,  there  are  far  too 
many  of  them. 
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compose  la  gloire  du  Premier  Consul  and  la  grandeur  de  la  France 
qui  ms  eflraye.’ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  where  he  found  this  in  Hawkesbury’s 
letter ;  and  M.  Coquelle,  while  admitting  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  it,  and  that  England  was  jealous  of  the  ‘  economic 
‘  re-establishment  ’  of  France,  holds  that  this  consideration, 
by  itself,  would  not  have  decided  her  to  declare  war ;  the  real 
grievances  were  the  occupation,  by  the  French  troops,  of  Holland 
and  Switzerland,  and  the  annexation  of  Piedmont. 

In  point  of  fact,  England  had,  up  to  a  certain  point,  loyally 
carried  oiit  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  she  had  restored  Minorca  to 
Spain — important  as  the  position  would  be  in  case  of  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  ;  she  had  withdrawn  from  Elba  ;  she  had  given 
back  to  France  Martinique  and  all  the  sugar  islands,  Goree, 
Saint-Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  and,  above  all,  the  isles  of  Saint 
Marcouf.  She  would  have  surrendered  Malta  with  the  same 
blind  trust,  had  not  the  hitch  about  the  stipulated  guarantees 
prevented  her  doing  so  till  her  suspicions,  presently  amount¬ 
ing  to  certainty,  of  the  bad  faith  of  Bonaparte,  warranted 
further  delay. 

Unquestionably  England  was  aggrieved,  the  moneyed  interest 
of  England  was  enraged,  by  the  actual  or  virtual  prohibition  of 
English  manufactures ;  but  as  the  Government  had  made  no 
direct  provision  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  it  was  left  to  Bona¬ 
parte  to  settle  it  as  he  judged  best.  And  his  idea  of  ‘  best  ’ 
for  France  was  antagonistic  to  the  views  of  English  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  it  is  to  the  present-day  views  of  English  economists ; 
but  that  alone  could  not  have  been  put  forward  as  a  reason 
for  war.  It  is  not  necessary  to  see  hostility  in  his  commercial 
policy ;  but  in  reading  of  the  overbearing,  bulljdng,  and  insulting 
conduct,  gestures,  and  speeches  of  Bonaparte  during  the  months 
immediately  preceding  the  declaration  of  war,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  believe  either  that  he  meant  war,  or  was  very  far  from 
being  the  clear-sighted  man  that  he  is  admitted  to  have  been. 
Yet  Mr.  Browning  thinks  that,  ‘  while  determining  to  develope 
‘the  internal  resources  of  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  be 
‘the  first  power  in  Europe  on  the  other,  he  sincerely  desired 
‘peace,  and  was  reluctant  to  begin  a  struggle  which  he  knew 
‘  would  be  internecine ;  ’  and  M.  Auriol,  in  a  brilliant  paragraph, 
which  would  lose  too  much  by  translation,  sketches  the  position 
of  France  and  Bonaparte  at  the  time. 

‘  Napoleon,’  he  says,  ‘  avait  atteint,  en  effet,  le  point  culminant 
non  de  sa  puissance,  mais,  peut-etre,  de  sa  gloire.  La  France,  k 
peine  sortie  du  chaos  de  I’anarchie  et  des  dangers  de  I’invasion,  se 
trouvait,  comme  par  enchantement,  victorieuse  au  dehors,  pacifi^e 
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au  dedans.  Ce  fut  une  des  plus  belles  heures  de  notre  histoire, 
heure  trop  courte,  helas,  pour  I’Europe  comme  pour  la  France  qui, 

Four  la  premiere  fois  depuis  dix  ans,  jouissait  d^une  paix  complete, 
le  del  paraissait  serein,  sauf  quelques  lexers  nuages  du  cote  de 
I’Angleterre,  qui  mesurait  mieux,  chaque  jour,  ce  qu’avait  gagne 
son  adversaire.  Lc  Premier  Consul  ne  demandait  alors,  certaine- 
ment,  qu’a  voir  se  continuer  I’erc  glorieuse  et  calme  qui  s’ouvrait 
devant  lui.  Mais,  fort  de  succ^s  sans  precedents,  et  desireux  d’en 
voir  se  developper  toutes  les  consequences — confiant  en  son  avenir 
et  trop  peu  menager  des  susceptibilites  de  ses  rivaux — il  devait, 
moins  que  jamais,  etre  dispose  a  supporter  les  mauvais  precedes 
d’un  alUe  mecontent,  ou  I’inexecution  prolongee  des  clauses  d’un 
traite  solennel.’ 

We  are  thus  expected  to  infer  that  the  renewal  of  the  war 
was  entirely  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  English  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Malta  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  is  the 
very  general  belief,  not  only  in  France,  but  even  in  England. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten — if  we  should  not  rather  say  unknown— 
that  it  was  England,  not  France,  which  declared  war ;  it  was 
England,  not  France,  which  delivered  the  ultimatum ;  it  was 
France,  not  England,  which  refused  the  terms  demanded.  And 
the  text  of  the  ultimatum  shows  pretty  clearly  that  M.  Coquelle 
is  right  in  his  contention  that  it  was  not  the  prolonged  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Malta  by  the  English,  but  the  prolonged  occupation  of 
Holland  by  the  French  that  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  war. 
This  appears  the  more  certain  when  we  remember  how  in  all 
previous  great  wars,  whatever  other  causes  of  quarrel  there  may 
have  been,  the  determining  cause  was  the  fear  of  French  or 
Spanish  influence  in  Holland  or  the  Low  Countries.  So  was  it 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III. ;  so  was  it  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ; 
so  in  the  time  of  William  III.  and  of  Anne  ;  so  again  in  1793, 
and  so — we  agree  with  M.  Coquelle — in  1803. 

Of  course  here,  as  on  former  occasions,  there  were  many  other 
reasons.  The  occupation  of  Swritzerland,  the  annexation  of 
Piedmont,  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  and  of  the 
Ligurian  Republic  under  the  practical  control  of  France,  were 
all  held,  rightly  held,  to  be  infringements  of  the  treaty,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  which  England  retained  Malta — a  poor  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  important  Continental  acquisitions,  if  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  internal  resources  of  France  had  been  Bonaparte’s 
chief  aim.  To  Bonaparte,  Malta  was,  in  the  hands  of  France, 
a  base  of  operations  towards  the  east ;  in  the  hands  of  England, 
a  dangerous  check  on  any  such  operations,  which  seemed  to 
thwart  his  hopes  or  dreams  of  eastern  empire.  Hence  the 
irritation,  the  threats,  the  iirsolence,  and  his  fury  when  his 
bullying  tone  was  treated  with  calmness  or  contempt.  But 
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the  English  Government  were  rightly  indignant  at  the  official 
publication  of  such  a  paper  as  Sebastiani’s  report,  at  the  silly 
denials  of  it,  and  at  the  persistent  attempts  to  read  the  language 
of  the  treaty  in  the  spirit  of  a  pettifogging  attorney ;  and 
behind  the  Government  was  English  public  opinion  and  the 
strain  of  trade  prohibitions.  On  both  sides  every  index  pointed 
to  war,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  neither  side  was  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid  it ;  but  the  actual  determining  cause  was — 
Holland. 

Naturally,  however,  M.  Auriol  will  none  of  this.  For  him, 
Holland,  at  that  time  at  any  rate,  had  no  political  existence. 
The  only  question  of  any  importance  was  the  English  occupation 
of  Malta,  in  which  he  sees  a  deep-laid  and  disloyal  scheme  for 
dominating  Egypt.  He  does  not,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  he  will  not,  see  that  the  English  refusal  to  quit 
was  based  on  a  determination  to  keep  the  French  out,  quite  as 
much  as  on  the  wish  to  hold  it  themselves.  He  is  really  much 
too  shrewd  an  inquirer  not  to  see  how  utterly  false  to  the  words 
and  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  was  the  proposal  on 
which  Bonaparte  and  Alquier,  the  French  ambassador  at  Naples, 
insisted — that  Malta  should  be  given  up  to  the  Bailiff  Tommasi, 
whom  the  Pope  had  nominated  Grand  Master.  For  he  quotes 
from  the  text  of  the  treaty  the  ipsissum  verba  of  the  article 
relating  to  Malta,  in  which  are  the  sentences  : 

‘  2°.  Les  gouvernements  de  la  Repubhque  fran  .aise  ct  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  desirant  mettre  I’Ordre  de  I’lle  de  Malte  dans  un 
etat  d’independance  enti^-re  a  leur  egard,  conviennent  qu’il  n’y 
aura  desormais  ni  langue  frani.aise,  ni  anglaise,  et  que  nul  individu 
appurtenant  a  Tune  ou  a  I’autre  de  ces  puissances  ne  pourra  itre 
admis  dans  I’Ordre. 

‘3°.  Ilseraetabli  une  langue  inaltaise,  qui  sera  entreteuue  par  les 
revenue  territoriau.x  et  les  droits  coramerciaux  de  Tile.  .  .  .  Les 
preuves  de  noblesse  ne  seront  pas  necessaire  pour  I’admission  des 
chevaliers  de  la  dite  langue  :  ils  seront  d’ailleurs  admissiblesa  toutes 
les  charges,  et  jouiront  de  tons  les  privil'ges  comme  les  chevaliers 
des  autres  langues.  .  . 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  quotes  from  Alquicr’s  reports  on 
Tommasi,  and  of  his  conversation  or  letters. 

‘  Le  Grand  Maitre,’  he  wrote,  ‘  parait  avoir  accorde  une  confiance 
particuliire  A  deux  Commandeurs^  MM.  Delverme  et  Dupeyron. 
Le  premier,  ne  a  Plaisance,  ...  a  servi  en  France  dans  le  regiment 
Royal- Italien ;  il  en  sortit,  en  1792,  avec  le  grade  de  capitaine. 

.  .  .  Le  second,  M.  Dupeyron,  lige  de  34  ans,  est  ne  dans  les  environs 
de  Moulins;  il  a  ete  raye  de  la  liste  des  emigres,  et  est  rentre  en 
France,  avant  I’anmistie.  .  .  .  C’est  un  homme  doux,  modeste, 
tris  devoue  A  la  France,  et  parfaitement  honnete.  .  .  .  V.E.  croira 
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sans  peine  que  M.  Tommasi  porte  aux  Anglais  toute  la  haine  qu’il 
leur  doit.  Le  Premier  Consul  est,  4  la  fois,  I’objet  de  son  admira¬ 
tion,  et  le  point  d’appui  de  toutes  les  esperances  qu’il  conserve  pour 
le  retablissement  de  son  Ordre.  .  .  .  M.  Tommasi  s’est  exphque 
tr^  ouvertement  sur  la  creation  de  la  langue  maltaise  ;  ses  expres¬ 
sions  ont  dte  soigneusement  recueillies :  “  Cette  langue  maltaise 
ne  peut  pas  exister ;  il  est  impossible  que  des  hommes  distingues 
par  leur  naissance,  et  par  des  principes  d’honneur,  vivent  avec  de 
la  canaille,  des  esclaves  affranchis,  des  gal6riens  et  des  batards  de 
nos  chevaliers  et  de  leurs  laquais.  Cette  auberge  de  Malte  serait 
composde  de  coquins  enrichis  par  I’Angleterre,  et  formerait  toujours 
une  faction  anglaise.”  .  •  .  M.  Tommasi  dit  ouvertement  que 
I’eloignement  des  Chevaliers  Fran^’ais  est  le  plus  grand  obstacle  au 
retablissement  de  I’Ordre.  “  II  n’y  a  que  ceux-la  de  bons ;  ce 
sont  les  seuls  qui  aient  des  talents  et  un  vrai  courage.  Ceux  qui 
restent  forment  une  grande  partie  de  la  langue  russe.  Nous 
pourrons,  par  ce  moyen,  conserver  les  bons,  sans  que  les  Anglais 
aient  rien  a  nous  dire.  Aux  mauvaises  tctes,  a  ceux  qiu  sont  con- 
traires  a  la  France,  nous  opposerons  le  Traite  d’ Amiens.”  ’ 

It  is  not  possible  that  Alqiuer,  who,  though  boastful,  con¬ 
ceited  and  wanting  in  tact,  was  very  far  from  being  a  fool, 
could  not  see  the  incongruity  of  the  Grand  Master’s  aims  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  how  entirely  justified  the  English 
were,  on  these  grounds  alone,  in  refusing  to  recognise  Ins  nomi¬ 
nation.  He,  however,  persisted  in  representing  this  as  every¬ 
thing  that  was  right,  and  the  action  of  the  English  as  false 
and  disloyal,  though  he  remained  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  real  offender  was  the  English  minister  in  England  or  the 
man  he  was  pleased  to  speak  of  as  the  English  minister  in  Naples 
— Sir  John  Acton. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Acton’s  sympathies  were  with  the 
English  ;  that  he  had  favoured  the  English  in  the  last  war,  had 
given  Nelson  a  letter  addressed  to  all  governors  of  Neapolitan 
ports,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  able  to  water  the  fleet  at  Syracuse 
previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  and  that  he  had  shown 
his  friendship  on  many  other  occasions.  Alquier  and,  following 
him,  M.  Auriol  habitually  speak  of  him  as  an  Englishman.  In 
reality,  though  he  had  succeeded  to  an  English  baronetcy,  he 
was  the  son,  by  a  French  mother,  of  an  Englishman  settled  in 
France ;  he  was  born  in  France,  lived  in  France  as  a  boy,  in 
Tuscany  as  a  young  man,  and  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
service  of  Naples.*  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  been 
in  England,  and  his  letters  are  a  proof  positive  that  the  English 
language  was  not  quite  familiar  to  him ;  though  it  is,  of 

♦  It  may  be  noted  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Lord 
Acton,  Regius  Professor  of  History  at  Cambridge. 
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course,  possible  that  he  spoke  it  better  than  he  could  write  it. 
He  was  thus  not  nearly  so  much  an  Englishman  as  the  late 
M.  Waddington,  who  was  successively  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Premier,  and  Ambassador  in  London,  without  being 
accused  of  sacrificing  French  interests  to  his  English  sympathies. 
And  we  know  of  nothing  in  Acton’s  conduct  which  contradicts 
the  belief  that  he  held  his  first  duty  to  be  to  Naples,  the  country 
of  his  adoption  ;  that  he  was  friendly  to  England  because  he 
recognised  in  her  the  best  support  of  Naples  against  the  fury 
of  the  Revolution,  and  against  the  aggression,  the  insolence, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  French. 

The  incapacity  of  Alquier  and,  still  more,  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  French  Government  to  understand  this,  to  realise  that 
friendship  between  Naples  and  France  under  a  revolutionary 
government  was  out  of  the  question  ;  to  see  that  the  enmity 
to  France  which  underlay  all  the  negotiations  was  the  child 
not  of  Acton  but  of  the  Queen,  is  perhaps  the  strangest  of  the 
many  strange  problems  which  the  diplomacy  of  this  period 
presents.  That  they  should  believe  in  the  possibility  of  winning 
the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  sympathy  with  the  Jacobins, 
is  astounding,  and  is  one  of  the  many  details  which  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  Bonaparte’s  genius  was  really  as  universal  as  is 
generally  believed. 

It  seems,  however,  quite  certain  that  he  did  entertain  the 
idea  that  the  Queen  of  Naples  might  be  persuaded  that  France 
was  her  friend,  not  England  ;  and  that  he  authorised,  if  he  did 
not  dictate,  the  remarkable  letter  from  Talleyrand  to  Alquier, 
of  March  14,  which,  after  saying  that  peace  could  not  be 
preserved  if  the  English  refused  to  evacuate  Malta ;  that  the 
First  Consul  would  defend  the  honour  of  France  and  of  all  the 
Governments  which,  being  parties  to  the  treaty,  were  insulted 
by  the  violation  of  it ;  that  if  war  should  break  out,  one  of  the 
first  measures  would  necessarily  be  the  reoccupation  of  those 
positions  in  Southern  Italy  which  the  French  had  evacuated  in 
the  belief  that  the  English  were  evacuating  Malta,  continued  : 

‘  Cette  violation  de  la  foi  promise  par  un  traite  solennel  est  une 
offense  ^  la  dignite  de  sa  Ma]e.sto  Sicilieiine,  autant  qu’a  celle  de  la 
France,  et  sa  Majeste  ressentirait  mal  cette  offense,  si  elle  ne 
d^sirait  pas  I’execution  d’une  mesure  egalement  reclamee  et  pour 
son  honneur  et  pour  sa^surete.  .  .  .  L’atteinte  qu’une  injure  aussi 
peu  deguis4e  porte  4  sa  Puissance  et  aux  Droits  qui  lui  sont  acquis 
par  le  Traits  d’Amiens,  est  trop  frappant  pour  qu’il  soit  permis 
de  penser  que  sa  Majest4  Sicilienue  h^sitera  un  seul  instant  entre 
I’Angleterre  et  la  France.’ 
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In  answer  to  this,  Alquier  wrote,  on  March  29,  that  he  was 
not  astonished  to  learn  that  the  English  had  openly  refused 
to  leave  Malta  ;  for  his  correspondence  had  all  along  convinced 
him  of  their  intention  to  remain.  He  was  not,  however,  so  sure 
as  Talleyrand  appeared  to  be  that  the  Court  of  Naples  would 
side  with  France  ;  for  though  their  proper  course  was  clearly 
indicated  by  their  interest,  their  honour,  and  their  safety, 
and  though  they  might  be  sure  that  Sicily  was  lost  if  Malta 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  still  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  them  but  delay,  hesitation,  and  bad  faith,  unless 
very  plain  and  sharp  measures  w'ere  taken,  and  any  demands 
made  on  them  were  backed  up  by  an  army  on  the  frontier. 
But  the  first  demand  must  be  the  dismissal — the  banishment— 
of  Acton  and  all  his  family.  Without  that,  there  coidd  be 
no  concert  between  France  and  Naples,  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom  W’ould  be  at  the  service  of  the  English,  as  had 
been  the  case  previous  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  He  was  sure 
that  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  would  produce  very  great 
excitement :  the  Government  has  plenty  of  enemies,  who  will 
find  their  opportunity  in  it ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  English 
will  aggravate  the  disturbance,  and  attribute  it  all  to  the  French. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  it  would  be  to  put  a  strong  garrison 
into  Naples.  It  w’ould  preserve  peace,  check  the  schemes  of 
the  English,  and  compel  the  Court  to  remain  true  ;  otherwise, 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  them. 

M.  Auriol  cites  or  refers  to  many  other  letters  of  similar 
purport ;  and  when  England  declared  war,  Bonaparte  had 
already  made  up  his  mind.  On  May  23  Berthier,  the  Minister 
for  War,  wrote  to  Saint-Cyr,  appointed  to  command  the 
troops,  directing  an  occupation  of  the  south-eastern  coast-line, 
from  Pescara  to  Otranto  and  round  to  Taranto.  These  two 
last  were  the  key  of  the  situation  from  which  Bonaparte  was 
])repared,  or  j)retcndcd  to  be  prepared,  to  act  in  Albania,  or 
the  .Morca,  or  Egypt,  as  opportunity  might  offer.  The  troops, 
to  the  number  of  12, (XX)  men  and  2,r)(X)  horses,  were  to  be  fed, 
paid,  and  clothed  by  the  Neapolitan  Government,  and  Alquier 
was  directed  by  Talleyrand  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.  Saint-Cyr,  on  his  part,  was  instructed  to  issue  a  pro¬ 
clamation  to  the  effect  that  as  the  King  of  England  had  refused 
to  execute  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  respect  of  the  evacuation 
of  Malta,  the  French  army  w’as  obliged  to  reoccupy  the  position 
which  it  had  quitted  in  virtue  of  the  treaty. 

‘  L’ambition  demesurce  de  I’Angleterre  se  trouve  demasqu6e  par 
cette  conduite  inouie ;  maitre  dc  ITnde  et  de  I’Ameriquc,  elle  vent 
encore  le  Levant.  Le  besoin  dc  maintenir  nutre  commerce  et  de 
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conserver  I’equilibre  nous  oblige  a  occuper  ces  positions  dans  les 
Etats  de  Naples,  positions  que  nous  garderons  tant  que  I’Angleterre 
persistera  a  garder  Malte.’ 

M.  Auriol  considers,  rightly  enough,  that,  as  far  as  the  Court 
of  Naples  was  concerned,  the  effect  of  the  invasion  was  alto¬ 
gether  bad,  and  that,  whilst  they  would  willingly  have  remained 
neutral,  they  were  by  this  forced  into  the  arms  of  England. 
He  is  under  no  more  delusion  now  than  Alquier  was  then ; 
and  indeed,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  judged, 
the  aggression  was  unjust,  unprovoked,  and  purposeless. 
Without  a  ship  or  the  possibility  of  having  one  at  Otranto, 
the  pretensions  ‘  de  maintenir  notre  commerce,’  ‘  de  conserver 
‘  I’equilibre  ’  were  absurdities  too  gross  even  for  the  Neapolitans  ; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  Bonaparte’s  real  motive  was, 
as  M.  Auriol  suggests, 

‘  a  detourncr  I’attention  des  Anglais  de  ses  preparatifs  sur  les  bords 
de  la  Mauchc.  11  tenait  egalement  a  donner  le  change  sur  la  destina¬ 
tion  de  la  flotte  de  Toulon,  et  rien  ne  pouvait  mieux  reussir  que  le 
bruit  de  preparatifs  pour  le  Levant,  I’esprit  public  etant  mis  en 
eveil  sur  le  compte  de  I’Egypte  par  les  recentes  discussions.’ 

Much  of  the  correspondence  that  follows  is  from  Saint-Cyr, 
referring  partly  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  being  obliged 
to  treat  the  Neapolitans  as  friends  while  in  reality  they  were 
bitterly  hostile  ;  partly  also  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in  Corfu  where  a  large  force  of  Russians 
was  gathering,  though  whether  it  was  intended  to  act  against 
the  French  or  the  Turks,  in  Italy  or  Albania,  was  a  question 
that  greatly  puzzled  him.  For  at  this  juncture  the  interference 
of  Russia  began  to  be  a  contingency  to  be  guarded  against. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  armed  occupation  of  Southern 
Italy,  a  French  force  of  some  25,(K)0  men,  under  Mortier,  was 
marched  into  Hanover;  and  though  the  King  of  Prussia  meekly 
represented  that  Haiiover  was  not  English  territory,  and  that 
this  invasion  violated  the  neutrality  of  Germany,  Bonaparte 
ansvrered  that  he  would  evacuate  Hanover  and  Otranto  and 
Taranto  when  the  English  evacuated  Malta.  So  far  as  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  concerned,  the  matter  might  be  considered 
settled.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  fearful  of  the  power 
of  France  as  that  he  was  suspicious  of  Russia,  jealous  of 
Austria,  and  greedy  of  territorial  gain,  which  he  fancied  might 
come  to  him  out  of  a  broken  neutrality.  Unquestionably  he 
had  his  eyes  fixed  on  Hanover  as  a  possible  acquisition. 

Russia  held  very  different  views.  Whatever  land-hunger 
she  may  have  had,  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  direction  of 
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Hanover ;  but  the  Tsar,  young,  ambitious,  and  possibly  chivalrous, 
was  eager  to  pose  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  had  already 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Germany.  Its  violation  by  France 
called  on  him  to  interfere ;  and  the  invasion  of  Naples  urged 
him  still  more  strongly,  for  the  neutrality  and  independence 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  the  subject  of  a  secret  convention 
(October  10,  1801)  between  him  and  the  French  Government, 
by  which 

‘  La  Republique  Frau^aise  s’cngage  de  maintenir,  d’apres  leg 
bases  du  traite  de  paix  du  28  Mars  1801,  I’integrite  des  Etata 
de  sa  Majeste  le  Roi  des  Deux-Siciles,  ami  et  allie  de  sa  Majeste 
I’Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies.  Les  troupes  frani^aises  qui 
occupent  le  pays  de  Bari  et  d’Otrante,  et  celles  qui  pourraient  etre 
amenees  dans  les  Etats  de  sa  Majeste  Imperiale  pour  releyer  les 
dites  troupes,  n’y  demeureront  que  jusqu’a  ce  que  le  sort  de  I’Egypte 
soit  decide.  11  est  convenu  entre  les  parties  contractantes,  que  le 
Royaume  de  Naples  sera  considere  comme  puissance  neutre,  et 
jouira  de  tous  les  benefices  de  la  neutral! tc,  apres  que  le  sort  de 
1’  Kgypte  sera  decide.’ 


On  the  other  hand, 

‘  Les  deux  parties  contractantes  reconnaissent  et  garantis^nt 
I’independance  et  la  constitution  de  la  Republique  des  Sept- lies- 
Unies  ;  et  il  est  convenu  qu’il  n’y  aura  plus  dans  cette  ile  de  troupes 
ttrangires.’ 

M.  Auriol  asserts,  without,  however,  adducing  any  evidence, 
that  Bonaparte  had  always  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
taking  against  England  such  measures  as  appeared  to  Mm  to 
be  necessary.  If  so,  the  reservation  was  private,  in  his  own 
mind,  and  Alexander,  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  knew 
nothing  of  it.  To  him  the  violation  of  the  agreement  was  not 
only  palpable  but  insolent,  and  he  felt  himself  freed  from  the 
engagement  respecting  Corfu ;  the  more  so  as  he  learned  that 
the  French  were  intriguing  with  the  malcontent  Albanians  and 
Greeks,  with  a  possible  view  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  which  Bonaparte  even  then  believed  was  existing  only 
on  sufferance.  But  if  the  end  was  coming,  Alexander’s  views 
as  to  the  legitimate  succession  were  as  clear  as  those  of  his 
brother  fifty  years  later,  and  he  sent  troops,  and  ever  more 
troops,  till  the  Russian  army  in  Corfu  attained  a  respectable 
and  perhaps  formidable  aggregate. 

Neither  Saint-Cyr  nor  his  Government  had  any  clear  idea  of 
what  Russia  intended  ;  but  the  Russian  charge  d'affaires  at 
Naples  very  openly  professed  extreme  jealousy  of  Elliot,  the 
English  minister,  and  of  the  suspected  designs  of  the  English 
on  Sicily.  Whether  this  was  real  or  not  may  be  doubted ;  but 
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Elliot  believed  that  it  was,  and  Alquier  wrote  of  the  bitter 
antagonism  between  the  two ;  so  that  though  the  Czar  had 
protested  against  the  occupation  of  Hanover,  and  more  lately 
against  that  of  Otranto,  Bonaparte  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any  immediate  probability  of  hostile  interference  on  his 
part.  The  Queen  of  Naples,  too,  did  not  see  that  there  was 
any  hope  of  assistance  from  Russia.  On  July  21  Alquier  wrote 
that  Acton  had  shown  him  the  note  of  Markoff,  the  Russian 
ambassador  in  Paris,  ‘  inviting  the  First  Consul  to  recall  his 
‘  troops  from  Naples,’  and  added  ; 

‘  La  Reine  m’en  a  parle  et  m’a  dit  ces  propres  mots  :  “  Quoique 
la  Russie  s’annonce  tri  s  bien  pour  nous,  jc  sais  ce  qu’il  faut  penser 
du  jargon  diplomatique,  et  sur  cet  objet-la  il  n’y  a  plus  rien  a 
ajouter  a  mon  education,  depuis  que  j’ai  vu  les  notes  foudroyantes 
par  lesquelles  ce  meme  Cabinet  protestait  qu’il  ne  ferait  jamais  la 
paL\  si  on  ne  rendait  pas  le  Piemont  au  Roi  de  Sardaigne.”  ’ 

Alquier  assumes  throughout  that  Maria  Carolina  always  meant 
what  she  said,  and  frequently  comments  on  her  rash,  unguarded 
utterances.  But  she  had  had  a  long  and  cruel  experience  of 
the  wickedness  of  diplomatists,  of  the  brutality  of  the  Jacobins, 
of  the  greed  of  Bonaparte,  and  may  have  learnt  that  an  almost 
childish  frankness  was  the  surest  way  of  concealing  her  true 
opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that,  in  view  of  Russia’s  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  spoliation 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  she  was  not  prepared  to  attach  a  high 
value  to  the  implied  promise  of  Russian  intervention.  And  yet 
she  keenly  felt  the  want  of  it ;  for  notwithstanding  the  impudent 
suggestion  that  the  occupation  of  the  Neapolitan  coast  towns 
was  done  in  the  interests  of  the  King,  who  was  grievously  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  English  refusal  to  surrender  Malta  to  him,  the 
King  had  not  felt  the  insult,  and  the  Queen,  who  was  most 
literally  his  ‘  better  half,’  did  feel  very  much  aggrieved  by  the 
violation  of  their  territory,  and  even  more  by  what  was  prac¬ 
tically  an  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  it.  Acton  had  formally 
refused  to  accede  to  the  French  demands  that  their  troops 
should  be  fed,  paid,  and  clothed  by  the  Neapolitan  Government ; 
and  Alquier,  in  reporting  this,  wrote  that  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  that,  though  the  policy 
of  hesitating  between  France  and  England  coidd  scarcely  be 
acceptable  to  the  First  Consul,  he  really  did  not  think  that 
they  were  able  to  pay.  The  Queen,  too,  wrote  with  her  usual 
impetuosity : 

‘  L’entree  des  troupes  frant^-aises  dan.s  uotre  royaume,  qui  se  trouve 
en  paix  avec  la  France  et  suit  exactemeut  les  regies  de  la  plus  par- 
faite  neutralite,  cette  entree  nous  ruine  et  nous  detruit,  surtout 
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par  le  poids  enorme  et  inattendu  de  defrayer  les  troupes.  Notre 
pays  n’a  que  trop  souffert  de  la  guerre,  de  I’anarchie,  des  depenses 
tres  considerables  a  la  paix,  et  de  plusieurs  aunees  de  mauvaise 
recolte,  pour  ctre  dans  Timpossibilite  de  soutenir  ce  nouveau  poids. 
Je  laisse  a  part  toute  discussion  de  justice  et  de  droit.  J’ai  trop 
d’opinion  de  votre  esprit  pour  n’ctre  pas  convaincue  que  vous  sentez 
la  force  des  raisons  que  je  pourrais  dir''.  .  .  .  Je  vous  demande  de 
nous  decharger  de  ce  poids  des  troupes  dans  un  pays  neutre,  et  de 
I’affreuse  charge  de  les  entretenir.’ 

Whether  yielding  to  the  Queen’s  remonstrances  or  to  Alquier’s 
assurances,  the  First  Consul  did  withdraw  the  order  to  pay, 
but  he  did  not  recall  the  troops,  and  Saint-Cyr  remained— a 
cause  of  much  embarrassment  to  the  Neapolitan  Government. 
The  English  ministry,  too,  could  not  see  it  with  indifference; 
and  as,  without  an  efficient  army,  it  could  not  offer  any  direct 
opposition  on  the  mainland,  the  questions  that  came  before  it 
were  how  to  ensure  the  personal  safety  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  how  to  prevent  the  French  invasion  extending  to  Sicily. 
For  the  first.  Nelson,  who  had  now  assumed  command  of  the 
fleet,  undertook  to  keep  a  ship  at  Naples,  ready  to  receive  t'ae 
royal  family  if  the  necessity  should  arise ;  for  the  second,  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  for  garrisoning  Messina,  and,  as  a  check 
to  the  French  approach  to  Reggio,  for  the  immediate  arming  of 
the  peasants  of  Calabria. 

M.  Auriol  laments  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  see  Nelson’s 
instnictions.  This  is  curious,  for  they  are  printed  in  that  not 
very  rare  work,  ‘  The  Despatches  and  Letters  of  Lord  Viscount 
‘  Nelson,’  edited  by  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas — a  work,  too,  to 
which  M.  Auriol  occasionally  refers,  we  must  suppose,  at  second¬ 
hand.  There  is,  indeed,  much  evidence  that  he  has  confined 
his  study  too  narrowly  to  the  volumes,  printed  or  written, 
which  refer  directly  to  Neapolitan  affairs,  and  has  taken  most 
of  the  collateral  branches  of  the  story  on  trust.  He  cannot,  of 
course,  deal  with  Naples  during  the  war  without  speaking  of 
Nelson,  of  his  watch  over  Toulon,  and  of  the  French  fleet  there. 
From  this  he  is  almost  of  necessity  led  to  tell  of  other  measures 
which  Bonaparte  was  taking  to  push  the  war  against  England, 
and  of  how  England  defended  herself.  But  in  nearly  every 
line  of  all  this  he  shows  that  he  is  merely  repeating  the  tradi¬ 
tional  story  of  the  text-books ;  that  he  has  neither  made  any 
independent  research  nor  any  exact  study  of  the  best  writers, 
even  of  France.  He  tells  how  Bonaparte  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  invade  England  ;  and  though  in  this  we  quite  agree 
with  him,  we  cannot  admit  that  he  is  qualified  to  detail  the 
history  of  the  attempt  without  having  made  himself  familiar 
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with  the  very  important  work  of  Major  Desbriere,*  which  he 
does  not  seem  even  to  have  heard  of.  He  considers  that  every¬ 
thing  done  in  the  Mediterranean  was  but  a  blind.  The  Toulon 
fleet  was  a  blind  ;  the  occupation  of  Otranto  was  a  blind ;  the 
intrigues  in  Albania  were  a  blind.  The  English  were  to  be 
made  to  believe  that  an  expedition  to  Egypt  or  the  Morea  was 
in  contemplation,  and  their  attention  to  be  distracted  from  the 
real  object.  This  is  quite  true  of  the  later  movements  of  the 
Toulon  fleet ;  but  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  at  this 
time,  the  summer  of  1803,  Bonaparte  did  really  meditate  some 
eastern  expedition — if  opportunity  offered.  But  as  in  the 
Mediterranean,  so  also  in  western  waters.  The  threat  of  an 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies  was  to  draw  the  English  fleet  to 
Brest  or  to  Rochefort,  and  leave  the  Channel  free  for  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats.  Through  all  M.  Auriol  follows  the  Napoleonic 
notion  that  the  English  were  everywhere  puzzled,  and  refers  to 
Mahan  t  as  his  authority  for  saying  : 

‘Comme  Ton  ignorait  quelle  serait  tr^“s  reellement  la  nature  du 
danger,  et  que  Ton  se  demandait  si  les  preparatifs  ostensibleraent 
{aits  4  Boulogne,  n’etaient  pas  une  feinte,  lord  Saint-Vincent,  pour 
parer  k  toutes  les  eventualites,  avait  resolu  d’appliquer  un  principe 
qui  seul  paraissait  repondre  aux  dilHcultes  de  la  situation  :  bloquer 
les  principaux  ports  militaires  ou  pourrait  se  former  une  expedition 
de  quelque  importance,  de  mani^'re  a  empocher  qu’aucune  operation 
d’ensemble,  ou  aucune  concentration  ne  put  se  faire  .sans  que  Ton 
en  fut  averti.’ 

But  Captain  Mahan  nowhere  says  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  had  any  doubt  what  the  preparations  at  Boulogne  meant ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  his  work  referred  to,  or  anywhere  else, 
to  correspond  with  the  phrases  ‘  pour  parer  a  toutes  les  even- 
‘tuaUtes,’  ‘les  difficultes  de  la  situation,’  and,  above  all,  ‘sans 
‘que  Ton  en  fut  averti.’  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  this  in¬ 
vestigation  further.  We  call  attention  to  it  only  to  show  that, 
imagining  that  the  story  of  a  very  important  chapter  of  the  war 
could  be  written  without  examining  other  sections  of  it,  he  has 
been  almost  inevitably  led  to  present  a  distorted  view  of  the 
subject  of  his  own  particular  inquiry. 

His  account  of  what  was  doing  in  Naples  is  fairly  complete, 
though  his  hatred  of  the  English,  his  suspicion  of  treachery  and 

*  ‘Projets  et  Tentatives  de  Debarquement  aux  lies  Britan- 
niques.’  Pat  Edouard  Desbriere.  Cf.  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  January 
1903. 

t  Influence  of  Sea-Power  on  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire, 
voL  ii.  pp.  119  et  seq. 
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guile,  his  inability  to  fathom  the  real  honesty  of  the  English 
ambassador  or  the  effusiveness  of  the  Queen,  all  combine  with 
his  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  elsewhere,  to  blur  the  pic- 
ture.  He  is  thus  led,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  lay  undue  stress 
on  incidents  which,  though  of  some  importance,  had  not  the 
far-reaching  effect  that  he  supposes.  The  arming  of  the  peasants 
of  Calabria,  though  well  imagined,  was  a  mere  temporary 
measure  ;  for  assuredly  neither  Elliot  nor  Acton  ever  dreamt 
that  Bonaparte  would  allow  his  policy  to  be  altered  or  stayed 
by  a  few  countrymen  with  knives.  It  was,  however,  sufficient 
to  allow  time  for  completing  the  defences  of  Messina  if  the 
situation  were  pressing  ;  time  for  bringing  in  a  sufficient  body  of 
English  troops  ;  time  for  gathering  an  English  squadron  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sicily. 

Similarly  we  may  think  that  too  much  is  made  of  Acton’s 
dismissal,  though  it  really  was  an  event  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance,  and  was  supposed  by  the  French  to  be  of  more  than  it 
was.  For  years  they  had  urged  that  the  presence  of  an  English¬ 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  ministry,  the  chief  adviser 
of  the  Crown,  was  prejudicial  to  French  interests,  and,  in  time 
of  w'ar,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the  neutrality  of  Naples. 
Alquier  had  repeatedly  called  attention  to  it,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Saint-Cyr  brought  it  home  to  Bonaparte,  who,  in 
answering  the  Queen’s  letter  of  July  5,  wrote  : 

‘  Je  veux  repondre  par  une  confiance  sans  reserve  k  celle  de  votre 
Majeste.  Comment  veut-elle  que  je  considere  le'royaume  de  Naples 
dans  ses  rapports  geographiques  et  politiques,  lorsque  je  vois  a  la 
tite  de  toutes  les  administrations  un  homme  etranger  ^  son  pays 
et  qui  a  centralise  en  Angleterre  ses  richesses  et  sea  affections? 
Cependant  le  royaume  de  Naples  se  gouverne  moins  par  la  volonte 
et  les  principes  du  souverain  que  par  ceux  de  son  premier  ministre. 
J’ai  done  ete  decide  par  une  sage  prevoyance  ^  considerer  Naples 
comme  un  pays  gouverne  par  un  ministre  anglais.  II  me  repugne 
beaucoup  de  me  mcler  des  affaires  interieures  des  autres  Etats; 
ce  n’est  que  pour  etre  sincere  envers  votre  Majesty  que  je  lui  donne 
la  veritable  raison  qui  justifie  toutes  les  mesures  prises  envers 
Naples  et  dont  elle  pourrait  avoir  ^  se  plaindre.’ 

The  Queen  was  at  first  inclined  to  keep  the  letter  secret  from 
Acton,  but  finally  showed  it  to  him  on  Elliot’s  advice.  Acton 
at  once  offered  to  retire,  but  the  King  positively  refused  to  allow 
it — he  would  sooner  abdicate  himself ;  and  Elliot  wrote  to  the 
Queen,  enumerating  the  various  measures  by  which  the  Nea¬ 
politan  Government  had  been  strengthened  and  supported  in 
consequence  of  his  representations.  English  assistance  had 
been  so  freely  rendered,  and  the  disposition  of  his  Government 
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so  friendly,  that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  despatching  a 
courier  to  London  to  propose  further  pecuniary  aid  : 

‘  Mais,  Madame  [he  continued],  j’ose  en  appeler  a  votre  equite, 
a  votre  sagesse,  serais-je  justifies  demander  des  secours  quelconques 
a  ma  Cour,  si  le  General  Acton  abandonnait  sa  place  a  des  personnes 
qui  lui  succederaient  par  ordre  de  Bonaparte,  et  qui  n’auraient 
d’autres  vues  que  de  seconder  les  projets  de  la  France,  de  mettre  ce 
pays  sous  sa  depend  ance,  et  de  contribuer  a  votre  ruine  et  h  la 
n<>tre.  En  honnete  homme,  et  comme  ministre  qui  voit  les  interets 
de  son  gouvernement,  je  nc  saurais  done  me  decider  &  faire  un  seul 
pas  en  avant,  sans  recevoir  les  assurances  positives  que  I’insolence 
de  Bonaparte  ne  porters  aucun  changement,  ni  dans  les  dispositions 
du  Roi  a  I’egard  du  General  Acton,  ni  dans  les  resolutions  de  ce 
digne  ministre  de  ne  pas  ceder  aux  menaces  de  ce  monstre  d’iniquite.’ 

The  result  of  this  letter  was  that  Acton  remained  in  office 
some  eight  or  nine  months  longer,  when  Alquier,  who  had  never 
ceased  his  representations  as  to  the  danger  to  French  interests 
of  allowing  an  Englishman  to  be  the  Prime  Minister  in  Naples, 
virtually  forced  their  hand  by  grossly  insulting  Acton  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  on  the  alleged  enlistment  of  French 
deserters  for  the  English  service.  It  is  not  impossible,  though 
perhaps  not  very  probable,  that  Acton — an  old  courtier — lost 
his  temper  and  retaliated.  Each  complained  to  the  King  ;  each 
wrote  that  he  would  have  no  further  intercourse  with  the  other. 
The  Queen  tried  to  smooth  the  matter  over ;  but  Alquier,  having 
made  the  position,  was  not  going  to  lose  the  advantage  of  it, 
and  insolently  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Minister.  It  was 
felt  that  Acton  must  retire  ;  and  the  King  nominated  as  ‘  Direc- 
‘  teur  des  Affaires  Etrangores,’  which  Elliot  translated  ‘  sous- 
‘  secr6taire,’  the  Chevalier  Micheroux,  a  ‘  Mr.  Facing  Both  Ways,’ 
who  seems,  so  far  as  the  matter  has  been  cleared  up,  to  have 
been  the  man  really  guilty — if,  indeed,  anyone  was  guilty — of 
treachery  in  connection  with  the  surrender  of  the  Jacobins  in 
June  1799.*  Acton  remained  Prime  Minister  in  fact  if  not  in 
name ;  but  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  French  he 
withdrew  to  Palermo,  whence  he  conducted  the  business  of  the 
State  by  the  interchange  of  letters.  On  June  25,  1804,  Elliot 
wrote  that  this  was  very  inconvenient,  and  could  not  last ; 
but  the  King  was  determined  to  have  him  back  within  a  few 
months,  though  the  Queen,  who  was  conducting  the  foreign 
affairs  with  remarkable  ability,  was  in  no  hurry  for  his  return. 
Actually  he  did  return  in  the  autumn. 

Meantime  the  royalists  of  France,  aided  by  some  republicans, 

*  H.  C.  Gutteridge,  ‘  Nelson  and  the  Neapolitan  Jacobins,’ 
pp.  ci.  et  seq. 
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had  attempted  to  restore  their  own  views  of  order  by  assassins-  j 
ting  the  First  Consul.  M.  Auriol  says  that  this  attempt  stayed  ' 

the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  then  on  the  point  of  sailing  on  * 

the  expedition  against  England.  It  was  the  object  of  Enghind 
to  gain  time,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  coalition  of  European 
Powers ;  and  for  this  end,  as  he  suggests,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  hatched  the  plot  and  hired  the  assassins  who  were  to 
execute  it.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  lie  launched  by 
Bonaparte  ;  but  it  ought  not  now  to  be  repeated  by  a  reputable 
historian,  without  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  it.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  Government  knew  that  a  plot 
was  on  foot  among  the  French  royalists  for  the  subversion  of 
the  existing  Government ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Captain 
right  had  secret  orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  co-operate 
with  them — to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  carrying  them  over  and 
landing  them  on  the  coast  of  France.  Dr.  Rose,*  too,  is  inclined 
to  think  that  our  Government  cannot  be  held  altogether  guilt¬ 
less,  because  he  has  accumulated  evidence  that  it  was  paying 
‘  fifty-four  royalist  officers,  many  of  them  of  good  old  French 
‘  families,’  at  the  average  rate  of  3s.  a  day,  which  scarcely  I 

seems  a  fair  market-price  for  murder.  The  so-called  pay  was,  ; 

of  course,  the  sustenance-money  which  was  allowed  to  many  ! 
t'migrcs ;  that  some  of  them  abused  the  hospitality  we  afforded 
them,  and  made  England  the  base  of  their  murderous  schemes, 
is  the  fault  of  our  laws,  not  of  any  particular  administration. 

That  Bonaparte  was  excessively  angry  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  and  he  was  only  acting  after  his  kind  when,  with  an  entire 
disregard  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  retaliated  by  the  seizure  and 
cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  which  was  rightly 
described  by  Fouche — himself  the  most  unscrupulous  of  men¬ 
us  worse  than  a  crime  :  it  was  a  blunder.  Even  so  devoted  a  par-  : 
tisan  as  M.  Auriol  can  only  speak  of  it  as  ‘acteaussiimpolitique 
‘  que  cruel.’  He  holds  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  England 
was  so  discredited  by  the  abortive  plot  that  Bonaparte  had  ; 
an  enormous  moral  advantage,  which  would  have  made  an 
alliance  with  Prussia  easy.  The  seizing  Enghien — ‘  chez  I’electeur 
‘  de  Bade,  contre  tout  droit  ’ — more  almost  than  the  murdering  j 
him,  completely  changed  the  situation,  and  tended  to  bring  | 
about  a  concord  that  before  seemed  hopeless.  It  would  be  j 
going  quite  too  far  to  say  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  third  j 

coaUtion,  which  had  indeed  been  germinating  for  some  months,  j 

and  required  still  more  than  a  year  before  the  growth  was  api«-  j 

rent ;  but  it  assuredly  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  j 


*  Life  of  Napoleon  I.,  chap.  xix. 
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Its  growth,  from  the  first  proposal  made  to  England  by  Russia 
in  November  1803,  is  fully  traced  by  Dr.  Rose  in  the  ‘  Select 
‘  Despatches.’ 

To  the  Tsar  personally,  too,  the  assumption  by  Napoleon  of 
the  title  of  Emperor  was  extremely  distasteful,  though,  as  Austria 
and  Pmssia  were,  for  their  own  reasons,  willing  to  recognize 
it,  Russia  could  not  very  well  object  to  it.  But  in  the  Adriatic, 
independent  of  any  diplomatic  stress,  the  situation  was  always 
threatening.  The  Russian  forces  in  Corfu  had  continued  to 
increase,  and  there  was  no  certainty  that  they  might  not  be 
landed  on  the  heel  of  Italy.  A  simple  arrangement  with  the 
English  would  ferry  them  over  without  difficulty.  iVnd  as  to 
Naples,  it  was  in  the  cruel  position  of  being  crushed  between 
the  two  hostile  powers  ;  not  allowed  to  be  strictly  neutral,  for 
neither  of  the  belligerents  dared  to  leave  to  the  other  the  chance 
of  dashing  the  neutrality  to  one  side  ;  unable  to  link  herself 
to  either  without  the  certainty  of  being  immediately  despoiled 
by  the  other ;  and  the  correspondence,  at  once  interesting  and 
curious,  of  the  respective  ambassadors  with  their  Governments, 
which  M.  Auriol  now  puts  before  us,  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
commentaries  on  the  story  of  the  time. 

And  here  the  personality  of  the  two  ambassadors  comes  more 
I  prominently  into  the  field  of  vision.  The  English  minister, 
Hugh  Elliot,  younger  brother  of  the  better-known  Gilbert  Elliot, 
first  Earl  of  Minto,  was  born  in  1752,  had  been  partly  educated 
in  France,  and  in  1773  had  entered  the  diplomatic  service. 
Since  then  he  had  been  constantly  employed  in  Germany  or 
Denmark,  till,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803,  he  came  out 
to  Naples,  where  he  very  soon  gained  much  infiuence  over  the 
impulsive  Queen.  His  career  had  been  a  brilliant 'one,  but 
at  Naples  his  conduct  and  letters  give  the  impression  of  his 
being  rather  a  man  of  good  common  sense  and  sterling  honesty 
than  of  any  particular  genius.  As,  however,  his  chief  anta¬ 
gonist,  though  of  good  ability,  was  certainly  not  a  genius,  and 
was  eaten  up  with  conceit,  it  was  no  great  triumph  for  Elliot 
to  win  diplomatic  victories,  which  were  always  apt  to  come  to 
naught,  as  the  Frenchman  had  behind  him  the  aggressive  and 
unscrupulous  character  of  the  French  Government. 

Like  his  rival,  Alquier  was  also  born  in  1752.  A  native  of 
Talmont,  in  Vendee,  he  was,  in  1789,  ‘  Procureur  du  Roi  ’  at 
Rochelle.  As  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Jacobins,  and  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  King.  Afterwards  he  was  successively  appointed  ambassador 
at  Munich,  at  Madrid,  and,  in  1801,  at  Naples.  But  in  every 
old  Court  of  Europe  it  was  remembered  against  him  that  he 
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had  been  a  Jacobin  and  was  a  regicide — memories  which  tended 
to  lessen  any  personal  influence  he  might  otherwise  have  had. 
He  was,  too,  a  man  of  overweening  conceit,  winch  may  be 
gauged  by  his  estimate  of  some  of  the  illustrious  men  whom 
he  had  occasion  to  mention ;  as,  for  instance,  of  the  Pope, 
Pius  VIl. :  ‘  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  mediocre  ;  ’  of  Cardiol 
Consalvi,  the  negotiator  of  the  Concordat :  ‘  niais  et  mediocre ;  ’ 
and — which  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  EngUsh  readers— of 
Nelson,  who  ‘  ne  vaut  quelquechose  que  par  son  experience 
‘  de  la  mer,  et  est  sous  les  autres  rapports  de  tous  les  hommes 
‘  le  plus  mediocre  et  le  plus  irreflechi.’  * 

W'e  may  thus  better  evaluate  liis  criticisms  of  Elliot,  always 
unfavourable,  and  of  the  Queen,  who,  if  we  were  to  beheve 
him,  was  a  garrulous  idiot,  but  who  seems  to  have  fooled  him 
to  the  top  of  his  bent,  pouring  into  his  ear  false  confidences  of 
her  admiration  of  Napoleon,  her  suspicion  of  EUiot  and  the 
Enghsh,  her  hatred  of  Acton,  her  jealousy  of  the  Russians; 
all  which  M.  Auriol  comments  on  as  if  they  were  her  real  senti¬ 
ments  ;  as  if  she  could  possibly  feel  anything  but  loathing  and 
detestation  of  the  Jacobin  spirit,  and  of  Napoleon  as  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  it. 

When  Acton  had  been  banished  to  Palermo,  Alquier  found, 
not  without  surprise,  that  the  Anglophile  sentiment  still  con¬ 
tinued  ;  he  had  attributed  it  entirely  to  Acton,  and  now  realised 
that  other  influences  were  at  work.  It  slowly  dawned  on  him 
that  their  well-head  was  the  Queen.  During  the  whole  year  he 
had  been  trying  to  bring  about  a  decided  anti-English  policy: 
he  had  proposed  direct  hostihty  ;  he  had  proposed  that  English 
ships,  aUke  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships,  should  be  excluded 
from  NeapoUtan  harbours — ignoring  the  serious  financial  loss  it 
would  cause  to  the  Neapolitans  and  the  Neapolitan  Government; 
he  had  urged  that  Naples  should  declare  war  against  England, 
should  confiscate  all  English  property,  should  imprison  all 
English  subjects.  That  a  French  occupation  of  the  capital  did 
not  immediately  follow  the  Queen’s  refusal  must  be  attributed 
to  the  new  Emperor’s  unwillingness  to  dissipate  the  forces  which 
might  be  wanted  for  the  expedition  to  England,  or  possibly  for 
a  campaign  in  Germany. 

That  it  was  from  no  tenderness  for  Maria  Carolina,  as  Queen 
or  woman,  was  plainly  shown  in  his  violent  outbreak  at  Milan 
on  the  occasion  of  his  being  crowned  King  of  Italy  (May  26, 1806). 
Some  of  her  letters,  it  is  said,  had  come  to  his  hands :  she  had 
written  that  for  the  French  in  Naples  there  would  be  a  second 
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Sicilian  Vespers.  It  is  not  impossible.  Always  rash,  impulsive, 
acting  on  the  whim  of  the  moment,  she  may  have  felt  sure  that 
the  downfall  of  her  kingdom  was  determined  on,  and  have  written 
as  she  thought  or  hoped.  And  Napoleon  took  the  opportunity, 
when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  on  him,  to  denounce  her  in 
the  most  brutal  manner.  His  language  is  described  as  vile  be¬ 
yond  the  susceptibility  of  print,*  but  it  was  strangely  softened, 
though  still  sufficiently  brutal,  in  the  version  of  his  speech  which 
he  ordered  Talleyrand  to  send  to  the  French  ambassadors  through¬ 
out  Europe.  He  had  been  obliged,  he  said,  to  point  out  to 
the  Queen  of  Naples  that  her  threats  would  be  ridiculous  if  their 
atrocity  were  not  revolting ;  and  that,  unless  she  moderated 
her  conduct  and  her  language,  it  was  not  an  English  man-of- 
war  in  the  bay  that  woidd  save  her. 

Alquier,  who  was  at  Milan  for  the  ceremony,  and  had  pre¬ 
sumably  heard  the  real  speech,  was  entrusted  with  a  similar 
message  which  he  was  to  dehver  personally  to  the  Queen.  This 
he  did  on  or  about  July  14,  1805,  in  a  rude  and  insolent  maimer. 
Among  other  threats,  wrote  Elliot,  to  whom  the  Queen  had  told 
it,  he  said  that  if  the  Court  of  Naples  continued  to  show  the 
same  secret  hostihty  to  France,  Saint-Cyr  would  march  on 
Naples  and  proclaim  the  hereditary  prince  as  king  under  the 
title  of  Francis  I.  The  Queen,  Elliot  added,  begged  that  this 
might  be  considered  most  confidential,  as  much  evil  might  result 
from  its  being  publicly  known.  The  French  ambassador  had 
also  been  instructed  to  put  an  ‘  absolute  veto  ’  on  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  Marquis  Circello  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
He  had  hved  many  years  in  England,  and  was  known  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  English  interests.  Alquier’s  insolence  and  the  insult¬ 
ing  messages  with  which  he  had  been  charged  made  the  Queen 
very  ill,  but  did  not  induce  her  to  change  her  poUcy ;  rather 
they  threw  her  more  decidedly  into  the  arms  of  the  English  ; 
but  on  July  23  Effiot  wrote  that  he  did  not  think  any  reinforce¬ 
ment  would  be  sent  to  Saint-Cyr  whilst  the  attitude  of  Vienna 
continued  so  formidable.  It  was  by  his  own  action  in  aimexing 
Liguria,  in  the  early  days  of  July,  that  Napoleon  had  brought 
about  that  coahtion  between  Russia  and  Austria  which  diplomacy 
bad  vainly  endeavoured  to  effect. 

But,  as  an  armed  force,  a  coalition  is  always  weak,  and  the 
whole  of  the  month  passed  away  without  any  active  measures 
being  taken  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  which  they  must 
have  known  was  now  imminent.  The  Russians  at  Corfu  and  the 
English  at  Malta  were  arranging  to  occupy  Sicily  with  an  effective 
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garrison,  to  land  a  strong  force  in  Calabria,  to  guard  Sicily  the 
more  thoroughly,  and  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Naples,  too,  was  arming  throughout  the  whole  country,  under 
popular  leaders  whom  the  French  denounced — rightly,  we  may 
be  sure — as  brigands. 

The  coalition  was  entirely  of  Napoleon’s  making,  for  a  little 
common  prudence  and  temper  would  have  prevented  it ;  but 
now  that  it  was  made,  the  difficulty  of  waging  two  great  wars, 
west  and  east,  at  the  same  time,  might  well  be  puzzling,  and  it 
was  probably  his  wish  to  let  Naples  alone  for  the  present.  But 
he  could  threaten,  if  he  could  not  act ;  and  the  small  States  of 
Europe  had  learnt  to  accept  his  threats  as  realities.  On  July  26 
he  wrote  to  Talleyrand  : 

‘  Je  desire  que  vous  communiquiez  cette  lettre  a  M.  de  Gallo; 
quo  vous  lui  fassiez  sentir  que  ces  levies  de  miUces  ne  doivent  pas 
avoir  lieu,  et  que  vous  lui  demandiez  enjin  si  I'on  vetU  m'obliger  a 
dtiruner  le  lioi  de  Najdes' 

And  this  letter,  translated  into  diplomatic  language,  was  sent 
to  Gallo  on  the  2yth,  the  day  after  Villeneuve,  retiring  from 
his  unsuccessful  action  with  Calder,  had  2)ut  into  Vigo.  On 
August  15  Napoleon  had  an  order  sent  to  Saint-Cyr  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  Neapolitans  organising  their  militia.  It  was  this 
very  day  that  Villeneuve  ought  to  have  come  off  Brest,  the  very 
day  on  which  he  turned  southward  to  Cadiz.  The  news  reached 
Napoleon  on  the  2Gth,  though  for  some  days  he  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  it.  It  depended  on  this  which  course  he  would  take. 
One  of  the  two,  the  eastern  or  the  western  campaign,  must  be 
postponed.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  western — if  it  could  be 
gone  through  with — was  the  more  important.  We  believe  that 
it  could  not  possibly  have  succeeded ;  but  M.  Auriol  is  of  a 
diametrically  opposite  opinion.  Austria,  he  says,  only  gave  in 
her  formal  adhesion  to  the  coalition  on  August  11,  and  even  then 
did  not  venture  to  avow  it.  On  September  3  she  was  still  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  only  a  mediator.  But 

‘  a  cette  hcurc-la  et  dcpuis  quinzc  jours  [August  19]  le  sort  de 
Londres  eut  pu  ctre  decide.  Dt  s  lors,  cette  capitale,  le  tresor,  le 
nerf  de  toute  coalition,  se  trouvant  saisie,  et  probablcment  Pitt 
ayant  ete  force  de  capituler,  Napoleon  eut  imperieusement  dicte 
a  I’Autriche  les  conditions  qui  eussent  convenu  h  sa  politique.’ 

For  a  French  writer  of  this  calibre,  it  seems  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  facts  and  fancies,  or  to  realise  that,  in  this 
concrete  instance,  behind  Cornwallis  there  was  Keith.  It  is 
very  probable  that  Napoleon  had  cherished  delusions  similar 
to  those  of  M.  Auriol ;  but  he  was  quick  to  see  that  the  oppor- 
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tunity,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  passed,  and  at  once  determined 
to  carry  out  the  eastern  campaign,  intending,  when  it  was 
finished,  to  return  and  complete  the  western.  The  eastern 
campaign,  as  everyone  knows,  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  end 
at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  though  Trafalgar  effectually  prevented 
any  renewal  of  the  threat  against  England. 

But  it  is  only  in  studpng  the  history  of  the  year  as  a  whole 
that  we  see  the  connection  between  these  great  battles  and  the 
events  in  Naples.  It  is  possible  that  Napoleon,  angry  though 
he  was  at  Villeneuve’s  retiring  to  Cadiz,  would  have  allowed 
him  to  stay  there  peaceably  if  he  could  have  at  once  sent  to 
Saint-Cyr  a  force  sufficient  to  overpower  all  resistance.  But 
with  the  army  of  the  coalition  in  face  of  him,  he  could  not  spare 
the  men,  and  conceived  that  Villeneuve,  who  had  failed  him  off 
Brest,  might  at  least  take  an  effective  part,  in  the  reduction  of 
Naples.  He  therefore  imperatively  ordered  him  to  go  to  Naples 
Bay  and  to  co-operate  with  Saint-Cyr,  who  was  now  advancing 
on  the  capital.  As  we  are  especially  reminded  in  this  month 
of  October  1905,  Villeneuve  did  not  bring  to  Saint-Cyr  the 
assistance  that  was  expected,  and  the  troops  from  Malta  and 
Corfu  were  able  to  hold  the  French  at  bay  for  some  weeks.  It 
was  only  when  Napoleon  was  dictating  terms  to  Austria  after 
Austerlitz  that  he  was  able  to  give  serious  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  south.  Massena,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
was  ordered  to  depose  the  Bourbon,  who,  in  presence  of  so  over¬ 
powering  a  force,  withdrew,  with  the  English  troops,  to  Sicily ; 
the  Russiaixs  returned  to  Corfu ;  and  for  the  next  eight  years 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  partitioned  between  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  or  Murat  and  Fra  Diavolo  with  his  numerous  partisans. 
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Art.  TX.— Mr.  TREVELYAN’S  ‘  STUARTS.’ 

Etigland  under  the  Stuarts.  By  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London :  Methuen 
&  Co.,  1901. 

f^PHE  division  of  history  into  ‘  periods  ’  marked  off  by  some 
common  characteristic  may  be  arbitrary,  but  it  is  inevit¬ 
able  so  long  as  the  human  mind  occupies  itself  with  finding  in 
the  elements  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  a  motive  of  tragedy  or 
epic,  or  a  ground  of  generalisation.  Periods  may  be  named  by 
some  ruling  interest  which  affected  the  lives  of  a  generation 
of  men  ;  the  Renais.sance,  the  Reformation,  the  Wars  of  Religion, 
are  convenient  frames  in  which  is  set  much  that  has  no  special 
relation  to  the  title  chosen.  Or  they  may  be  marked  by  great 
names  :  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  of  Walpole  or  of  Pitt- 
such  are  sufficient  designations  of  acts  in  the  drama.  ‘  England 
‘  under  the  Stuarts  ’  is  a  drama  in  itself,  with  a  fate-motive 
running  through  it,  a  world-chorus  to  comment  upon  high  action 
and  high  passion,  a  climax  and  a  peripeteia,  and  at  the  end  the 
moral  of  the  Greek  poet : 

‘  Many  are  the  shapings  of  divinity, 
many  the  unlooked-for  decrees  of  the  gods  ; 
and  that  we  thought  is  not  accomplished, 
and  for  that  we  thought  not,  God  finds  a  way  ; 
such  was  the  issue  of  this  matter.’ 

Mr.  Trevelyan  is  more  of  a  philosophical  essayist  than  an 
annalist ;  he  writes  for  thinkers  rather  than  learners.  His  narra¬ 
tive  is  flowing  and  spirited  ;  but  he  is  so  familiar  with  the  actors 
and  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  time  of  which  he  is  writing 
that  he  sometimes  leaves  the  narrative  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
the  portrait  gallery  contains  sketches  or  silhouettes  where  we 
expect  finished  pictures.  A  complete  history  should  be  in  the 
first  place  a  narrative.  His  volume  is  rather  a  guide  to  the 
history  than  a  history  of  the  Stuarts  in  England  ;  it  does  not  fill 
the  whole  canvas  like  the  voluminous  works  of  which  Macaulay’s 
‘  History  ’  is  the  type  and  Gardiner’s  ‘  History’  the  latest  instance, 
nor  yet  is  it  a  mere  abridgement  of  the  period.  The  cautious 
reader  may  say  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  generalises  too  much.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  knows  enough  to  justify  generalisation,  and  he 
generalises  soundly ;  but  the  ordinary  reader  wants  to  see 
more  of  the  evidence  for  the  how  and  why  than  Mr.  Trevelyan 
sometimes  gives  him,  having  to  pack  much  into  a  small 
compass.  So  fluent  a  pen  may  sometimes  run  into  common- 
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places  and  laxities  of  phrase,  for  it  is  not  everyone  whose  sen¬ 
tences  can  stand  up  of  themselves  like  those  of  Gibbon  and 
Johnson,  where  every  word  is  expressive  of  the  thought,  and 
the  fine  clothes  only  set  off  the  figure.  But  redundancy  is 
more  instructive  than  dryness,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  never  dry. 

We  begin  with  one  of  those  unwholesome  levels  or  flats  of 
history  in  which  mean  men  take  the  place  of  men  famous  for 
wisdom  or  valour ;  we  pass  from  Elizabeth  to  James,  from 
Raleigh  and  Cecil  to  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  from  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Spenser  to  the  Church  poets  and  concettisti.  As  it 
was  said  of  Chatham,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Elizabeth,  that  she 
made  men  braver ;  her  subjects  would  dare  and  endure  any¬ 
thing  for  her,  not  because  she  was  wiser  or  stronger  or  more 
courageous  than  they,  but  because  her  majestic  approval  glorified 
their  wisdom  and  strength  and  courage.  When  James  came 
to  wear  that  royal  robe,  a  world  too  wide  for  him,  Englishmen, 
who  had  been  accustomed  for  half  a  century  to  look  to  their 
sovereign  for  the  direction  and  correction  of  their  own  efforts, 
certain  that  she  was  above  all  the  patriot  queen  who  chose 
to  be  served  by  the  best  men  in  her  kingdom,  now  found  in  her 
place  a  king  with  nothing  royal  about  him  but  his  title  and  an  in¬ 
ordinate  conceit  of  it,  an  alien,  a  schoolmaster,  a  statesman  whose 
idea  of  statesmanship  was  management  through  personal  friends. 

‘  The  patriotism  of  Eliot  repelled  him  ;  the  large  political  wisdom 
of  Bacon  appeared  to  him  a  rushlight  rival  to  his  own  royal  beam  ; 
the  daring  and  unquiet  genius  of  Raleigh  was  opposed  alike  to  his 
peaceful  instincts  and  his  pedestrian  intellect.  Turning  from  all 
this  varied  wealth  of  excellence,  he  deliberately  chose  Carr  and 
Villiers.  One  who  thus  judged  of  persons  was  not  likely  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  problems  with  which  his  kingcraft  had  to  deal.’  * 

And  in  fact  he  misunderstood  and  mismanaged  all  he  under¬ 
took,  except  (an  important  exception)  the  attempted  Union 
with  Scotland,  in  dealing  with  which  he  showed  more  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  than  his  subjects  on  either  side  of  the 
Border.  Elizabeth’s  continental  policy,  which  with  all  its 
vacillations  kept  England  at  the  head  of  the  forces  that  made 
for  enlightenment,  gave  way  to  a  meddlesome  statecraft  which 
disquieted  and  angered  all  parties,  and  under  the  cloak  of 
the  peacemaker  helped  to  bring  on  the  most  calamitous  of  wars, 
the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

At-home,  James  I.,  not  understanding  how  the  English 
nation  will  obey  a  wise  and  masterful  rider,  but  will  throw  off 
one  who  rules  not  by  instinct  but  by  theorv’,  imagined 
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that  he  could  govern  the  Church  by  bishops’  injunctions,  and 
the  State  by  proclamations  and  regulations  of  restriction.  Bur¬ 
leigh  had  done  the  same,  but  Burleigh  was  acquainted  with  every 
county  and  every  parish  in  England,  and  knew  the  limits  of 
command  and  obedience.  Robert  Cecil,  a  smaller  man,  had 
some  of  his  father’s  good  sense  and  industry,  and  knew  the 
people  ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he  dissuaded  James  from  igno¬ 
rant  experiments  in  arbitrary  government.  Both  in  Church  and 
State  James  I.,  left  to  himself,  tried  to  govern  by  repression, 
not  by  encouragement ;  he  played  off  one  party  against  the 
other  in  the  interest  of  monarchism  ;  he  had  no  intelligence 
of  the  nature  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  in  whom 
a  national  character,  like  but  unlike  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
had  been  developed  under  the  Tudors.  As  Mr.  Trevelyan  well 
says  : 

‘  The  England  created  by  the  Elizabethans  lasted  with  consider¬ 
able  development,  but  with  little  change,  down  to  the  industrial 
and 'social  revolution  that  ushered  in  our  own  world  a  hundred 
years  ago  ...  a  state  of  society  so  healthy  in  its  general  influence 
that  it  made  life  strong  and  good  for  large  masses  of  men  and  women, 
and  produced  out  of  a  small  population  a  proportion  of  great  men 
unmatched  either  in  the  earlier  ages  or  in  our  own  generation  as  at 
present  ordered.’  * 

Mr.  Trevelyan  goes  on  from  the  passage  quoted  above  to 
say  that  between  1603  and  1640  ‘  a  deep  change  of  temper  had 
taken  place,  due  to  great  political  events.’  It  might  be  truer  to 
say  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  change  of  temper  as  an  awakening 
of  temper  brought  about  by  misgovernment  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  elements  of  discord.  Mutual  toleration  is  inherent 
in  the  English  character ;  Elizabeth’s  discipline  tended  on  the 
whole  to  local  harmony  and  unity  ;  but  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
taught  Englishmen  to  quarrel  by  representing  government  and 
liberty  as  irreconcilable  principles,  and  treating  the  friends  of 
liberty  as  enemies  of  government. 

James  l.’s  interference  with  the  Puritans,  and  his  action 
after  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  drove  out  a  number  of 
the  Puritan  clergy,  variously  estimated  at  from  forty-nine 
to  three  hundred.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  public  acts  by  which 
nonconformity  became  an  established  religion.  James  con¬ 
founded  Puritan  doctrine  with  anti-episcopal  politics.  If  the 
Puritan  clergy  had  been  let  alone  they  would  have  come  into 
line,  Uie  desire  for  ‘  parity  ’  between  bishops  and  priests  would 
have  been  kept  in  the  background ;  if  they  were  put  under  a 
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ban  they  would  become  open  enemies  of  the  Church,  instead  of 
remaining  within  her  pale  as  ‘  nonconformists  ’  or  discontented 
‘  conformists.’  James  was  not  alone  ;  he  was  supported  by 
Robert  Cecil  and  by  all  who  approved  the  Elizabethan  discipbne. 
Only  Bacon  protested.  As  yet  ‘  men  did  not  recognise  that 
‘  there  were  vigorous  variations  in  English  religion ;  that  either 
‘  the  Church  must  be  widely  comprehensive,  or  else  cease  to  be 
‘  the  national  Church  of  all  English  Protestants.’  * 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  distinction  of  religious 
opinion  between  town  and  country  at  this  time  was  so  sharp 
as  Mr.  Trevelyan  makes  out.  That  religious  feeling  in  the  great 
towns  was  strongly  Protestant  is  beyond  dispute  ;  nor  can  it 
be  reasonably  doubted  that  here  and  there,  especially  in  the 
northern  and  western  shires,  or  where  great  Catholic  landowners 
bore  sway,  Protestantism  made  more  show  in  the  churches 
than  in  the  farmhouses  and  cottages.f  Official  returns,  however, 
show  that  the  whole  number  of  recusants  on  the  books  was 
less  than  nine  thousand,  while  the  Anglican  communicants  num¬ 
bered  more  than  two  millions;  and  less  than  twenty  wealthy 
Catholics  paid  the  fine  of  20Z.  a  month.J 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Trevelyan  that  ‘  the  translated 
‘  Bible,  the  Church  service,  and  the  Puritan  propaganda  had  not 
‘  had  time  to  do  their  work  ;  ’  modern  experience  shows  us  that 
much  may  be  altered  in  fifty  years,  both  in  ritual  and  doctrine. 
True,  opinion  moves  faster  now ;  but  then,  the  pace  was 
quickened  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  temperately  and  uncer¬ 
tainly  administered,  but  not  ineffective.§  It  was  understood 
that  some  measure  of  toleration  for  Roman  Catholics  was  to 
be  looked  for,  and  in  fact  the  fines  for  recusancy  were  for 
a  time  remitted.  This  lasted  for  a  few  months  only.  The 
recusants  showed  a  greater  numerical  strength  and  more  organi¬ 
sation  than  the  Government  had  suspected.  Severities  were 
resumed.  A  few  desperate  men  thought  to  unite  all  Catholics 
by  a  bold  stroke.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  was  devised  and  failed. 
Sharp  justice  overtook  the  plotters,  and  with  them  some 
iimocent  men  suffered  ;  but  the  comparative  leniency  of  the 
Government  showed  that  the  danger  had  not  been  critical — 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  neither  strong  enough  in  numbers 
nor  sufficiently  united  in  policy  to  sanction  violent  measures 
and  provoke  civil  war.  The  result  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
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was  to  hasten  the  process  by  which  Popery  had  already  become 
discredited  before  the  fear  of  Jesuit  machinations  made  it 
detested.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  and  its  suppression  were  not 
a  cause,  but  a  test,  of  decline. 

Elizabeth  would  never  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  claim  for 
herself  any  political  power  which  she  could  not  exercise  effectually. 
James  1.  thought  that  he  could  become  an  absolute  monarch 
by  saying  so ;  but  when  he  told  his  first  Parliament  that  kings 
are  gods  and  Parliamentary  privilege  the  sovereign’s  gift,  they 
answered  by  asserting  ‘  the  ancient  general  and  undoubted 
‘  right  of  Parliament  to  debate  freely  all  matters  which  properly 
‘  concern  the  subject  and  his  right  or  state.’  It  was  all  very 
well  for  James  to  tear  out  pages  from  the  order  book  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  the  people  of  England,  court  and  country, 
orthodox  and  Puritan,  landowners  and  tenants,  were  unanimous 
in  their  resolution  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs.  Self- 
government  is  the  security  for  redress  of  grievance,  not  the 
good  intentions  of  kings.  But  to  the  Stuart  mind  the  minor 
of  good  government  was  the  machinery  of  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission,  which  gave  the  King  the  idea  of  personal 
government  and  seemly  order  and  discipline,  whilst  all  the 
time  he  was  training  his  subjects  for  rebellion. 

The  Petition  of  Right  summarised  grievance  in  the  body 
politic ;  the  religious  grievance  was  still  unredressed,  and 
Charles,  like  his  father,  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  suppression 
of  Puritanism. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  recalls  to  us  the  right  meaning  of  the  misused 
word  Puritanism. 

‘  That  word,  so  variously  and  often  inaccurately  defined,’ 
originally  signified  ‘  the  religion  of  all  those  who  wished  either 
‘  to  “  purify  ”  the  usages  of  the  Established  Cliurch  from  taint 
‘  of  Popery,  or  to  worship  separately  by  forms  so  “  purified.”  ’  * 
It  may  be  compared  with  the  word  ‘  serious  ’  as  used  by  the 
Evangelicals,  or  ‘  religious  ’  in  our  own  time,  denoting  a  temper 
of  mind  quite  as  much  as  a  scheme  of  doctrine.  Sir  Syraonds 
d’Ewes’s  county  neighbours  in  Suffolk,  who  held  pray^er-meetings 
and  valued  lectures,  were  churchgoers  and  Episcopalians.  ^ 
were  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  friends  in  Huntingdonshire  and 
Cambridgeshire,  and’the  Pyms  and  Hampdens,  men  of  the  world, 
country  gentlemen  of  standing,  and  a  majority  of  the  clergy. 
The  next  class  were  those  who  did  not  love  the  Prayer  Book 
and’favoured^the  Scottish  Presbyterian  system,  but  were  loyal 
subjects,  and  willing  to  accept  episcopal  government  and  the 
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Prayer  Book  too,  if  the  bishops  would  leave  them  a  reasonable 
measure  of  freedom.  These  two  classes  formed  the  strength 
of  the  resistance  to  Charles  1.  The  last  class  was  that  of  the 
Independents  and  other  ‘  sectaries,’  among  whom  were  to  be 
found  most  of  the  grim  fanatics  and  sour  precisians  familiar 
to  us  from  Royalist  literature,  but  even  more  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  popular  version  of  it.  These  were  the  head  of  the  hammer 
which  in  Cromwell’s  hand  shattered  the  ancient  fabric  of  royalty. 
Cromwell  could  hold  them  in  by  spiritual  sympathy  and  military 
discipline,  but  there  was  no  cohesion  and  no  constructive  power 
in  them.  They  had  their  day ;  and  when  the  Restoration  came 
they  were  cast  out,  to  become  a  ‘  remnant.’ 

The  secular  quarrel,  of  which  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the 
murder  of  Buckingham  were  determining  incidents,  was  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  mischievous  activity  of  Laud  and  his  suffra¬ 
gans.  The  popular  creed  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  was 
Calvin’s  rigid  necessitarian  system  :  the  court  and  the  high 
Anglican  divines  adopted  the  Free-will  doctrine  of  Arminius. 

‘  The  excitement  produced  seems  now  almost  incredible  ;  ’  but 
at  the  side  of  the  theological  difference  was  the  certainty  that 
the  victory  of  Free-will  ‘  would  establish  coercive  and  despotic 
‘  government,  a  sacramental  and  priestly  religion ;  while  Pre- 
‘  destination  implied  privilege  of  Parliament,  liberty  of  person, 

‘  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  the  agreeable  doctrine  of  exclusive 
‘  salvation.’  *  In  Eliot’s  famous  Three  Resolutions  of  March  2, 
1629,  with  which  Parliamentary  government  came  to  an  end 
for  eleven  years,  ‘  innovation  in  religion  ’  was  set  side  by  side 
with  unlawful  taxation  as  the  mark  of  ‘  a  capital  enemy  to  this 
‘  kingdom  and  the  commonwealth.’ 

Foreign  affairs  are  often  the  pivot  on  which  domestic  affairs 
turn.  They  affect  the  popular  imagination  ;  and  their  mis¬ 
management  empties  the  national  purse  and  wounds  national 
pride.  The  Stuarts,  father  and  son,  blew  hot  and  cold,  and 
the  nation  saw  blood  and  treasure  wasted  without  knowing 
on  which  side  they  were  declared.  Buckingham’s  action  at 
La  Rochelle,  directed  first  against  and  then  in  favour  of  the 
Huguenots  there,  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  forced  loan,  and 
created  the  anger  with  which  it  was  resisted,  increased  by  fear 
of  militarism  and  the  belief  that  Charles  'was  scheming'to  erect 
in  England  a  despotism  on  the  model  of  the  French  monarchy  ; 
‘continental  methods,  without  the  continental  conditions  for 
‘success.  He  "employed  no  "trained  bureaucracy,  and  his'sub- 
‘jects  were  without  traditions  of  obedience.’  Rightly  under- 
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stood,  the  bond  of  rule  is  not  obedience,  but  consent,  implying 
the  right  to  disobey,  as  all  the  wise  rulers  of  England  know, 
accepting  the  limits  within  which  they  can  command. 

When  Charles  I.  determined  to  do  without  Parliament,  he 
.'mcepted  the  corollary  of  doing  without  an  effective  foreign 
policy.  He  had  no  money  to  pay  for  fleets  and  armies  ;  and  from 
1629  to  1649  England  had  no  weight  in  the  scale  of  European 
politics.  The  impecunious  King  ‘  hawked  his  unvalued  friend- 
‘  ship  round  the  courts  of  Europe,’  *  in  the  hope  that  someone 
would  be  so  good  as  to  restore  the  Palatinate  to  his  sister  and 
her  husband.  He  negotiated  with  France,  with  Sweden,  with 
Spain,  even  proposing  the  partition  of  the  Dutch  republic  ;  thus 
‘  reversing  the  central  idea  of  British  policy,  and  outraging 
‘  every  aspiration  of  the  people  whose  sole  leader  and  repre- 
‘  sentative  he  declared  himself  to  be.’  f 

It  is  remarkable,  and  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  remarked, 
that  Charles’s  domestic  tyranny  was  endured  for  ten  years 
chiefly  because  the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  broken  down  local 
opposition  and  brought  the  royal  power  to  every  man’s  home, 
and  no  means  existed  of  organising  resistance.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  at  the  present  day  in  Turkey,  the  central  power  could 
inspire  fear,  but  not  apply  discipline.  Highway  robbery,  bur¬ 
glary,  kidnapping,  and  all  kinds  of  violence  were  commonly 
practised  by  lords  and  gentlemen  in  Merry  England  when  ways 
were  few  and  foul,  heaths  and  forests  vast,  and  when  lords  dwelt 
alone  in  their  castles  and  manors  with  men  in  their  liveries  to 
obey  their  orders.  Pipe  Rolls,  Paston  Letters,  and  all  manner  of 
historical  documents  show  how  weak  was  medimval  administra¬ 
tion,  though  the  king’s  sword  might  be  long.  It  was  always  in 
the  power  of  a  country  justice  of  the  peace  to  ‘  bear  out  a  knave 
‘  against  an  honest  man.’  Now  all  was  changed. 

‘  Juries  were  no  longer  overawed  or  corrupted  wholesale  by  great 
lords  ;  judges  no  longer  sat  in  fear  of  riot  or  resistance ;  indeed, 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  courts  erred  much  more  on 
the  side  of  bureaucratic  tyranny  than  of  subservience  to  local 
interests.  The  Star  Chamber  of  the  Tudors  had  secured  respect 
for  the  Assize  Court  of  the  Stuarts.’  J 

All  this  power,  executive  and  judicial,  was  gathered  into  the 
King’s  hand,  ami  a  counterpoise  could  be  found  nowhere  but  in 
Parliament. 

‘  When  Parliament  was  not  sitting  there  was  no  method  of  con¬ 
stitutional  protest  possible,  except  the  merely  passive  resistance  of 
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Hampden.  There  was  no  party  organisation,  no  right  of  public 
meeting,  no  freedom  of  the  press.  .  .  .  Since  the  last  of  the  fighting 
barons  had  perished,  no  subject  who  happened  to  disagree  with  his 
king  had  the  right  of  free  speech,  either  in  theory  or  in  custom.* 

Clarendon’s  wise  observation  that  the  Stuart  government 
‘  rather  angered  than  grieved  ’  *  the  country  is  illustrated  by 
Cromwell’s  saying  that  ‘  men  love  what  they  know  ;  ’  and  both 
are  intelligible  when  we  consider  that  the  government  of  England 
at  this  time  was  largely  patriarchal,  a  matter  of  custom,  not  of 
regulation. 

‘  The  rural  districts  were  governed  neither  by  the  feudal  rule  of 
the  landowner  on  his  own  estate  and  in  his  own  right,  nor  by  royal 
bureaucrats  sent  down  from  the  Crown,  and  yet  it  was  in  effect 
local  government  and  squirearchal  power.  This  mutual  dependence 
of  the  central  and  provincial  administrations  is  the  key  to  the 
history  of  the  Stuart  epoch.’  t 

Mr.  Trevelyan’s  account  of  Laud  and  his  administration  of  the 
Church  helps  us  to  realise  how  successful  ‘  Thorough  ’  might 
have  been  in  religious  matters  if  it  had  been  possible  in  politics. 
It  nearly  did  succeed  ;  for  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  reminds  us  in  an 
eloquent  passage,  J  the  discontented  folk  found  so  large  an 
outlet  by  emigration  that  20,000  Englishmen  fled  from  Laud's 
persecution  to  America,  till  reviving  hope  made  Puritans  like 
Cromwell  turn  from  the  thought  of  emigration  to  the  design  of 
destroying  root  and  branch  the  system  under  which  they  would 
not  live.  They  had  not  much  longer  to  wait. 

‘  The  year  1637  is  the  first  of  the  revolutionary  epoch.  The 
demonstrations  round  the  pillory  in  Palace  Yard,  the  universal 
interest  in  Hampden’s  ship-money  case,  and  the  rising  of  Scotland 
against  the  Prayer  Book  form  in  an  ascending  scale  of  importance 
the  first  three  steps  of  the  popular  movement  which  brought  Charles 
to  the  scaffold.’  § 

But  the  time  was  not  ripe  : 

‘the  English  in  1637  did  not  know  how  to  move  against  govern¬ 
ment,  because  the  custom  of  raising  war  had  gone  out,  and  the  art  of 

foUtical  agitation  had  not  come  in.  .  .  .  Harry  Percy’s  spur  was  cold, 
ut  the  more  politic  methods  of  Pym  and  Shaftesbury  had  yet  to  be 
invented.  So  the  hour  belonged  to  Charles  and  his  counsellors.’  || 

When  the  attempt  to  rule  Scotland  as  England  was  being 
ruled  had  brought  about  the  Covenant  and  the  Bishops’  War, 

*  Book  I.  p.  36 :  Oxford,  1843. 
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and  Strafford’s  expedient  of  a  Parliament  had  failed,  the  hour 
struck.  Strafford’s  scheme  of  ‘  Thorough  ’  toppled  down  in  a 
moment,  dragging  him  with  it ;  but,  when  the  issue  was  declared, 
it  seemed  not  to  be  that  of  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property 
against  the  court,  but  ‘  Root  and  Branch,’  the  counterblast  to 
‘  Thorough  ’ — ‘  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  with  all  its  roots  and 
‘  branches.’  When  the  city  petition  for  this  came  before  the 
Commons,  the  first  debate  ‘  was  a  friendly  exchange  of  opinion 
‘  between  men  still  acting  together  like  brothers  in  a  struggle 
‘  for  law,  liberty,  and  life ;  but  on  whichever  side  each  leader 
‘  spoke  about  the  treatment  of  the  petition,  on  that  side  he 
‘afterwards  fought  in  the  C’ivil  War.’*  What  caused  this 
brotherly  assembly,  a  year  later,  to  sheathe  their  swords  in  each 
other’s  bowels  ?  All  parties  agreed  to  the  attainder  of  Strafford, 
the  abolition  of  Star  Chamber,  High  Commission,  of  unparlia¬ 
mentary  revenue  of  all  kinds.  It  would  seem  that  there  was 
nothing  left  to  quarrel  about ;  nor  was  there,  if  the  King  could 
be  trusted  to  keep  his  word.  The  fatal  divergence  declared 
itself  when  the  Irish  rebeUion  called  for  the  sword  to  decide  it, 
and  those  who  would  not  trust  the  sword  in  Charles’s  hand 
drew  up  the  Crand  Remonstrance  as  the  test  of  thoroughness. 
The  passing  of  that  revolutionary  document,  the  two-handed 
engine  which  was  to  strike  down  the  Church  and  the  Crown, 
was  a  challenge  to  civil  war,  and  was  answered  by  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  five  members.  The  King’s  blow  fell  aslant ;  Charles 
left  London,  and  the  war  began. 

There  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  sympathies 
are  ;  but  he  does  not  solve  or  even  raise  the  moral  and  poUtical 
problems  involved  in  the  breach  of  peace,  problems  which 
must  have  darkened  the  counsel  of  many  besides  Falkland, 
which  even  now  are  insoluble,  whenever  the  doubt  arises  whether 
the  necessity  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  terrible  decision  of  civil 
war.  Was  it  impossible  to  put  restraint  upon  Charles,  as  kings 
of  England  before  him  had  been  restrained,  and  to  maintain 
order  without  destroying  monarchy  ?  Was  the  extreme  Puritan 
model  of  religion  that  which  was  best  suited  to  the  English 
temper,  or  was  it  possible  for  Puritanism  and  Episcopacy  to 
exist  side  by  side  in  the  Church  as  in  the  Elizabethan  times  ? 
Probably  not,  for  Puritanism,  as  well  as  Episcopacy,  was  aggres¬ 
sive.  But  English  good  sense  should  have  found  some  me£um 
between  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Long  ParUament  and  the 
spiritual  tyranny  of  Clarendon.  English  good  sense  was  found 
at  fault  in  the  matter  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  when  William  III.’s 
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Omprehension  Bill  was  thrown  out  and  the  intolerance  of  the 
Toleration  Act  set  up  instead ;  and  we  are  always  liable  from 
time  to  time  to  outbreaks  of  ill-temper  which  we  call  zeal  for 
religion,  and  wliich,  as  long  as  they  last,  completely  obscure 
good  sense,  A  notable  instance  in  later  times  is  the  ‘  Papal 
Aggression’  of  1850.  The  religious  question  was  foremost  ; 
but  the  secular  question  was  as  critical  as  the  religious  ques¬ 
tion.  We  do  no  injustice  to  Pym  and  Hampden  in  thinking 
that  they  cared  more  for  the  control  of  the  sword  than  for  that 
of  the  Prayer  Book  and  pulpit,  though  the  tatter  was  the 
more  pohtic  aigiuuent  to  use  with  the  people,  and  above  all 
with  the  Scots,  whose  Bishops’  War  had  helped  the  popular 
cause,  and  whose  army  the  Puritan  chiefs  meant  to  employ  to 
beat  down  the  King’s  power — that  very  army  which  Charles, 
with  the  perverse  folly  wliich  sometimes  possessed  him,  thought 
he  could  bring  into  England  to  coerce  the  Parliament.  The 
breaking-point,  at  all  events,  was  neither  the  episcopal  estab¬ 
lishment  nor  the  Prayer  Book,  but  the  control  of  the  militia 
and  the  strong  places,  wliich  the  King  would  not  give  up,  ‘  No, 
‘  by  God,  not  for  an  hour.’ 

What  Mr.  Trevelyan  does  not  make  quite  clear  is  that  while 
on  the  secular  side  the  issue  was  tolerably  simple,  on  the  religious 
side  so  great  was  the  comphcation  of  opinions  and  interests  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  so  exclusive  the  sectarian  spirit  in  each, 
that  nothing  could  end  the  strife  but  the  armed  domination  of 
one  sect  over  the  rest ;  a  sentence  to  which  no  sect  would  submit 
without  a  trial  of  strength.  If  Charles  had  given  up  the  militia, 
and  so  disarmed  liimself,  he  must  have  accepted  Pym  as  his 
minister ;  Parhamentary  government,  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  to  Parliament,  would  have  been  set  up  forty  years 
earlier ;  the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been 
destroyed  with  Prelacy  and  the  Prayer  Book  ;  though  the  rigid 
Presbyterian  organisation  would  in  ail  probability  not  have  been 
forced  upon  the  parishes.  What  was  demanded  was  no  less 
than  a  revolution  ;  and  the  other  party  could  argue  that  Parlia¬ 
ments  were  not  meant  to  govern,  but  to  check  unjust  govern¬ 
ment. 

‘  What  a  task  had  Pym  ! — to  replace  the  old-world  ideals  and 
associations  of  kingship  by  some  stronger  emotion  which  had  yet 
taken  no  form,  and  had  yet  no  history  or  tradition.  .  .  ,  Without 
the  Puritan  rehgion  it  could  not,  in  that  age  at  least,  have  been 
accomplished.’  * 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  turned  the  Parliament  into  an 
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executive,  and  put  into  the  same  hand  the  voting  of  supplies 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  money  raised.  Excise  on  the  sale  of 
ordinary  commodities,  and  a  new  monthly  assessment  of  estates 
made  the  rule  of  Parliament  from  the  first  unpopular. 

The  war  was  at  first  carried  on  irregularly,  without  definite 
plans  of  campaign.  One  such  plan  there  was,  perhaps  the 
invention  of  Prince  Rupert,  the  only  one  of  Charles’s  quarrel¬ 
some  captains  who  had  the  capacity  to  plan  a  campaign.  Three 
armies  were  to  converge  upon  the  home  and  eastern  counties, 
where  the  strength  of  Puritanism  in  wealth,  organisation,  and 
geographical  position  had  always  lain,  and  crush  London,  the 
head  of  the  rebellion.  This  plan,  difficult  of  execution  with  an 
army  of  irregular  levies,  was  checked  by  the  necessity  of  besieging 
Gloucester,  and  ruined  by  Essex’s  relief  of  that  town  (February 
5,  1643).  After  that  there  was  no  clear  strategy,  but  confused 
marching  and  countermarching,  till  the  New  Model  Army  was 
formed. 

The  issue  of  the  war  was  mainly  decided  by  cavalry.  ‘  Rupert 
‘  could  only  lead,  Oliver  could  handle,  cavalry,  and  he  who  could 
‘  handle  cavalry  could  win  the  war.’  *  The  cavalry  were  the 
English  yeomen,  hostile  ahke  to  royal  despotism  and  religious 
coercion.  They  found  their  leader,  the  King’s  levies  never  did. 

Disputes  of  commanders  are  part  of  the  history  of  every 
war.  There  was  no  unity  in  the  Parliamentarian  annies,  and 
responsibility  was  shared  by  soldiers  and  Parliament  men.  The 
King  was  his  own  general,  and  after  his  fashion  transferred  lus 
confidence  from  one  of  his  captains  to  another.  After  two  years’ 
desultory  fighting,  the  war  was  wearing  itself  out  in  disgust  and 
sickness  of  heart,  and  this  was  working  for  the  royal  cause,  if 
the  energetic  party  in  the  Commons  had  not  seized  power  by  an 
astonishingly  bold  stroke. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  gives  only  a  few  lines  to  the  Self-denying  Ordi¬ 
nance,  that  masterpiece  of  Parliamentary  management  by  which 
the  Presbyterian  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  single 
vote  deprived  members  of  both  Houses  of  military  and  civil 
office,  thus  with  its  own  hand  giving  away  the  executive  power 
which  it  had  assumed,  while  it  seemed  to  be  strengthening 
it.  The  Commons  ‘  had  become  possessed  of  the  sole  authority 
‘  to  issue  commands  in  England.  Confused  by  this  height  to 
‘  which  they  had  been  suddenly  raised,  they  made  the  quite 
‘  illogical  deduction  that  any  commands  that  they  chose  to 
‘  issue  would  be  obeyed.’  f  We  do  not  take  the  Machiavellian 
view  of  Cromwell,  or  suppose  that  he  deliberately  prepared  this 
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trap  for  the  Presb5rterian3,  and  by  false  representations  set  on  good 
Mr.  Zouch  Tate  to  make  the  motion  which  was  to  ruin  them.  We 
believe  that  it  was  a  military  motion  from  Cromwell’s  side  to  get 
rid  of  Essex  and  Manchester,  and  make  way  for  a  single  commander 
and  a  single  army  instead  of  half-a-dozen.  But  no  man  was  ever 
quicker  than  Cromwell  to  se»  and  use  the  moment.  In  his  own 
person  he  ignored  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  and  set  about 
reorganising  the  army  as  if  no  such  vote  had  been  passed.  The 
New  Model  Army,  and  especially  the  cavalry,  was  full  of  ‘  sec- 
‘  taries.’  The  Commons,  when  the  war  seemed  ended  at  Naseby, 
proposed  to  disband  the  New  Model  Army  without  payment  of 
its  arrears,  and  set  up  Presbyterial  government  as  the  only 
recognised  form  of  Church  authority,  abolishing  popery,  prelacy, 
and  all  other  sects.  The  army  would  not  hear  of  it.  The 
mutinous  and  levelling  spirit  which  Cromwell  found  among  the 
soldiers,  when  he  went  down  to  treat  with  them  in  the  camp 
at  Newmarket,  threatened  anarchy.  He  had  not  stirred  up  the 
Agitators  to  revolt :  but  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  soldiers,  with  whose  grievances,  especially  religious,  he 
sympathised ;  and  so  began  that  course  of  putting  force  upon 
Parliament  which  at  last  made  him  King  of  England  in  all  but 
in  name.  Military  government  had  begun  ;  and  military  govern¬ 
ment,  except  for  a  moment,  is  impossible  in  England. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  has  an  interesting  passage  in  which  he  describes 
the  leavening  of  the  army  with  republican  and  indifferentist 
ideas : 

‘  Parliament,  when  it  defied  the  army,  probably  calculated  that 
some  Presbyterian  feeling  would  .show  itself  in  the  ranks.  In  the 
New  Model,  at  its  formation  two  years  before,  had  been  zealots 
among  the  cavalry  who  were  generally  sectarians  ;  but  in  the  infantry 
ordinary  men  were  serving  by  impressment  or  for  the  sake  of 
hire.  .  .  .  The  private  soldiers  might  easily  have  been  led  into  the 
stricter  way  if  the  orthodox  *  chaplains  had  stayed  with  the  regi¬ 
ments,  and  if  Parliament  had  paid  the  men  their  arrears.  But  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  had  hurried  back  from  the  hardships  of  cam¬ 
paign  to  secure  the  tithes  and  rectories  from  which  the  Anglicans 
were  being  turned  out.  By  the  time  of  Naseby  the  soldiers  seldom 
heard  a  sermon  except  from  latitudinarian  clergy  like  Hugh  Peters, 
or  from  the  very  captains  and  colonels  who  had  led  them  to  vic- 
tory.’t 

And  who  fostered  the  vindictive  and  fanatical  spirit  against 
which  Cromwell  strove  in  vain.  The  cry  of  ‘  Justice  upon  de¬ 
linquents  ’  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  Hebrew  fierceness  of 
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the  Cameronians  than  with  the  merciful  English  temper.  Thus 
the  Presb5rterian  party  spread  a  net  for  itself. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  to  draw  attention  to  the  Presbyterian 
St.  Bartholomew  of  1646,  by  which  2,000  Anglican  clergy  were 
turned  out  of  their  livings,  not  less  full  of  fate  than  the  St. 
Bartholomew  of  1662 ;  for  by  the  first  ‘  the  quarrel  between 
‘  squire  and  parson  which  Laud  had  created  was  adjusted  by 
‘  the  busy  zeal  of  the  Puritans.  Common  sufferings  gave  the 
‘  gentry  an  entirely  new  attachment  to  the  Anglican  clergy,’  ♦ 
sufferings  of  which  the  partial  and  garbled  but  still  real  account 
may  be  read  in  that  uncharitable  book,  Walker’s  ‘  Sufferings  of 
‘  the  Clergy.’  The  second  knit  claser  the  tie  between  parson 
and  squire,  consolidated  dissent,  and  gave  it  the  promise  of 
future  political  power  which  comprehension  would  have  de¬ 
stroyed  and  toleration  blighted.  A  modified  episcopacy  or  a 
modified  Presbyterianism  would  have  contented  England ;  but 
the  saints  had  got  into  the  saddle,  and  would  ‘  give  the  law  to 
‘  King  and  Parliament  too.’ 

‘  The  Cavaliers  had  surrendered  [1646]  in  a  spirit  open  to  concilia¬ 
tion.  Two  things  were  requisite — to  allow  some  form  of  toleration  for 
the  Prayer  Book  service,  and  to  leave  untouched  all  their  property 
that  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.  .  .  .  But  the  idea  of  granting 
religious  toleration  and  hnancial  immunity  at  the  end  of  a  fierce 
civil  contest  was  not  considered  to  be  in  the  region  of  practical 
politics.  ...  All  true  professors  agreed  that  the  Prayer  Book  had 
in  these  latter  days  become  the  most  abominable  idol  in  the  land.’  t 

It  is  strange  that  this  ‘  abominable  idol,’  when  restored  in 
1660,  should  so  soon  have  recovered  its  place  in  the  affection  of 
the  nation,  and  deepened  its  influence  for  two  hundred  years. 
That  this  opinion  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  modern  Anglican  senti¬ 
ment,  fostered  by  the  ‘  Christian  Year  ’  and  reflected  by  the 
class  of  books  of  which  ‘  John  Inglesant  ’  is  the  flower,  is  proved 
by  contemporary  evidence.  Though  the  Anglican  service  was 
disliked  in  the  towns,  the  country  parishes  were  content  to 
pray  in  language  as  familiar  as  sweet  and  solemn  ;  and  Bishop 
Hall’s  ‘  Humble  Remonstrance  for  Liturgy  and  Episcopacy’  was 
well  received. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  understands  and  appreciates  the  value  of  the 
Prayer  Book  sentiment : 

‘  It  is  probable  that  the  moderate  Cavaliers  would  not  long 
have  posed  as  defenders  of  men  whom  they  detested,  had  not  the 
fate  of  another  institution,  which  they  loved  more  heartily,  been 
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involved  in  the  fate  of  the  episcopate.  This  proscription  of  the 
Prayer  Book  service  was  eventually  the  ruin  of  the  Puritans.  .  .  . 
It  soon  became  apparent  how  difficult  it  was  to  supply  a  good 
alternative  service  every  Sunday  in  every  church.  Coimtry  gentle¬ 
men  and  their  wives  who  had  supported  Pym  and  the  Puritan 
cause  were  often  disgusted  when  they  had  to  listen  in  their  own 
parish  to  “  a  very  strange  service,  and  in  such  a  tone  that  most 
people  do  nothing  but  laugh  at  it.”  '  * 

The  Prayer  Book  question  already  in  1641  divided  the  parties 
which  were  soon  to  be  armed  enemies.  ‘  I'he  attack  upon  the 
Prayer  Book,’  says  Gardiner, f  ‘  was  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War.’ 

[1641.]  ‘  The  alliance  of  Pym’s  partisans  with  the  Root-and- 
Branch  men  involved  them,  before  they  were  well  aware,  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Prayer  Book.  When  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
session,  soon  after  Charles’s  arrival  in  Scotland,  ordinances  were 
bemg  passed  with  apparent  unanimity  to  suppress  ritualism  and 
to  move  the  tables  down  into  the  naves,  a  member  suggested 
changes  in  the  service  itself.  The  prayers  were  at  once  defended 
with  an  affectionate  warmth  which  no  one  had  expressed  for  the 
bishops.’  + 

Things  would  have  gone  better  if  Cromwell  could  in  1647 
have  stepped  into  the  position  which  he  held  a  few  years  later. 

‘  The  treaty  knowm  as  the  Heads  of  the  Proposals,  which  Crom¬ 
well  and  Ireton  laid  before  Charles,  would  have  afforded  a  noble 
and  permanent  settlement.  It  would  have  been  the  settlement  of 
1689  with  a  larger  flavour  of  democracy  and  of  Puritanism. 

‘  The  protection  of  the  Cavaliers’  estates  from  ruinous  sequestra¬ 
tion,  the  retention  of  the  episcopate  shorn  of  all  coercive  power, 
and  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  church  by  those  who  wished, 
stood  to  reconcile  one-half  of  England  ;  while  religious  toleration 
for  all,  equal  electoral  districts,  large  security  for  the  control  of 
royal  power  by  Parliament,  should  have  satisfied  the  democrats  if 
they  had  been  wise  enough  to  approach  their  ends  by  slow,  sure 
steps  from  generation  to  generation.  The  scheme  was  wrecked  by 
its  very  merits.  It  was  drawn  up  to  conciliate  all  parties ;  but  it 
came  too  late.  All  parties  were  now  inflamed,  and  it  displeased 
aU^aUke.’  § 

Too  late,  perhaps,  to  be  tried  as  an  experiment,  but  also, 
perhaps,  too  early  to  succeed  ;  for  it  spelled  toleration,  and 
most  religious  Englishmen  of  that  day  thought  that  ‘if  the 
‘  devil  would  choose  what  religion  he  liked  best,  it  should  be 
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‘  toleration.’  If  such  a  combination  were  possible  as  Charles 
on  the  throne  and  Cromwell  as  commander-in-chief  and  mayor 
of  the  palace — and  there  was  a  time  when  it  did  seem  possible — 
our  country  might  have  escaped  both  the  Protectorate  and  the 
Restoration.  But  the  fanaticism  of  the  army  and  the  insin¬ 
cerity  of  the  King,  resulting  in  what  is  called  the  Second  Civil 
War,  drew  Cromwell  into  counsels  of  bloodshed  and  military 
rule  which  the  country  never  forgave. 

‘  By  the  “  dark  lantern  of  the  spirit  ”  Cromwell  saw  that  the 

Erovidences  of  God,  the  preordained  victories  in  Essex,  Wales,  and 
ancashire,  pointed  the  road  to  a  deed  for  which  there  was  no 
human  law.  He  did  not,  like  many  of  his  colleagues,  think  a 
republic  necessary  to  civil  and  religious  freedom.  He  had  long 
striven  to  preserve  monarchy  ;  but,  once  persuaded  of  the  practical 
necessity  and  divine  sanction  of  a  new  order,  he  led  the  revolution, 
and  carries  through  all  time  the  responsibiUtyZwhich  he  then 
accepted  without  fear  and  bore  without  remorse.’  * 

Philosophical  historians  are  subject  to  the  temptation  of 
balancing  right  and  wrong  till  both  disappear.  We  are  not  clear 
how  Mr.  Trevelyan  regards  the  ‘  enormous  deed  ’  of  January  30. 
Either  it  was  an  act  of  rare  public  virtue,  or  it  was  an  abomi¬ 
nable  crime,  excused  neither  by  justice,  necessity,  principle,  nor 
religion.  ‘  Flunkyism,  cant,  cloth-worship,  or  whatever  ugly 
name  it  has,  has  gone  about  incurably  sick  of  it  ever  since,’ 
we  are  told  by  the  father  of  violent  generalisations.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  holds  that  ‘  the  mean  admiration  of  mean  things, 

‘  which  has  ever  since  the  Restoration  been  at  the  root  of  the 
‘  worst  evils  of  English  society,  .  .  .  gained  a  fresh  Ufe  and 
‘  popularity  by  the  deed  that  was  meant  to  strike  them  dead 
‘  for  ever.’  t  But  he  goes  on  to  hint  that  it  may  have  been  a 
blow  to  flunkyism  after  all,  and  borne  fruit  in  America ;  and 
we  cannot  consent  to  his  holding  both  opinions.  For  our 
part  we  agree  with  most  historians  in  thinking  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  as  great  a  solecism  in  morality  and  politics  as  in  law. 
The  only  good  we  ever  heard  come  of  it  is  that  the  thought  of 
his  father’s  head  may  have  made  James  II.  keep  his  own  on 
his  shoulders  by  conveying  it  out  of  England.  * 

To  make  a  martyr  of  Charles  I.  was  to  make  a  deliverer  of 
Charles  II.  His  father’s  blood,  as  Cromwell  said,  stood 
between  the  regicides  and  all  hope  of  uniting  all  parties  in  one 
free  monarchy.  But  the  task  of  government  must  be  attempted, 
and  it  was  taken  up  by  the  regicides  with  a  firm  hand. 
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Y  It  seemed  in  1649  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen.  Either 
the  British  power  would  be  dissolved  into  its  component  parte,  .  .  , 
or  else  the  King  would  reconquer  his  father’s  throne  by  the  sword 
and  by  foreign  aid,  and  would  build  up  the  British  Empire  again 
as  a  regal  despotism.  Cromwell  prevented  both  the  disruption  of 
the  British  Empire  and  its  reumon  by  Cavalier  conquest.  It  is 
this  supreme  consideration  that  takes  the  sting  of  irony  from  the 
failure  of  so  much  heroic  effort,  spent  in  enterprises  so  often  ill- 
conceived  ;  that  renders  not  vain  in  the  eye  of  history  the  truceless 
war  of  plague-stricken  and  hungry  men  spearing  each  other  on 
the  islands  of  the  Irish  bom ;  the  smoke  of  Blake’s  cannoneers 
hanging  in  the  sunlight  of  the  Spanish  seas,  or  drifting  along  the 
misty  waters  of  the  coast  of  Holland ;  and  the  fury  of  the  radical 
saints  as  they  scatter  their  fellow-Puritans  over  the  edge  of  the 
Lowland  moor,  or  come  thundering  in  upon  the  flight  through  the 
tumultuous  streets  of  Worcester.’  * 


A  fine  passage,  and  a  fair  defence  of  that  time  of  lawless  yet 
able  and  splendid  government,  during  which  the  English  nation, 
if  their  liberty  was  curtailed,  were  restored  to  their  right  place 
in  Europe,  and  ruled  by  a  master  whom  it  was  an  honour 
to  serve.  But  the  curse  of  Macbeth  was  upon  Cromwell :  ‘  he 
‘must  shed  much  more  blood  ...  to  make  his  title  good.’ 
The  slaughter  of  Drogheda  and  Dunbar,  and  the  retributive 
bloodshed  on  the  scaffold  in  1660,  rests  on  the  head  of  those 
who  would  have  no  compromise  in  1648. 

We  look  in  vain  for  some  appraisement  of  Cromwell’s  most 
questionable  acts  after  the  execution  of  Charles  :  Pride’s  Purge, 
not  directly  ordered  by  him,  but  at  least  condoned,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Rump,  the  nomination  of  a  Parliament  instead  of  a  free 
election,  the  horrors  of  Drogheda.  An  historian  is  not  at  liberty 
to  express  no  opinion  on  such  acts.  Even  if  he  abstain  from 
judging  motives,  he  ought  to  tell  us  what  the  world  said  at  the 
time,  and  discuss  alternatives. 

But  his  general  conclusion  is  just,  and  as  a  moral  judgment 
carries  the  details  with  it :  ‘In  all  that  he  did  of  good  and  of 
‘  evil  in  the  three  kingdoms,  it  was  too  much  his  way  to  trust 
‘  that  the  Lord  would  support  him  in  everything  that  he  under- 
‘  took.  What  he  judged  to  be  necessary  for  the  present,  that 
‘  he  thought  to  be  predestined  for  the  future.’  f 

Mr.  Trevelyan’s  estimate  of  the  ‘  Little  Parliament  ’  is  more 
favourable  than  Gardiner’s  and  less  fantastic  than  Carlyle’s, 
with  which  it  in  the  main  agrees.  It  was  subject  to  the  weakness 
that  attaches  to  all  revolutionary  governments  which  would 
hurry  society  into  new  forms  without  regarding  the  dead-weight 
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of  custom.  Fanaticism  makes  such  govermnents  terrible  or 
ridiculous.  When  Cromwell  saw  that  the  saints  were  in  danger 
of  becoming  ridiculous,  he  accepted  their  resignation  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  only  possible  alternative,  his  own  sovereignty.  The 
excellent  designs  of  the  Assembly  of  Saints  were  barren,  because 
the  general  voice  called  them  unpractical.  Such  were  the 
designs  which  dealt  with  the  care  of  limatics  and  of  imprisoned 
debtors,  civil  marriage,  the  reform  or  abolition  of  the  Cburt  of 
Chancery  and  of  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  patronage ;  and  some 
of  these  reforms  are  still  waited  for. 

The  Parliament  of  1654,  the  first  of  the  Protectorate,  was 
as  unmanageable  as  its  predecessor. 

‘  Oliver  was  determined  to  save  England  from  religious  intole¬ 
rance  and  from  the  omnipotence  of  an  irresponsible  assembly.  The 
members  were  determined  to  save  her  from  despotism  and  mili¬ 
tary  rule.  ...  He  knew  that  war  and  anarchy  would  raise  their 
heads  if,  while  factions  were  still  so  divided,  he  resigned  to  an 
assembly  the  power  of  the  sword.  They  knew  that  as  long  as  he 
retained  it  constitutional  government  was  a  farce.  Both  were 
right.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  situation  which  the  Long 
Parliament  had  created  when  it  refused  to  reconcile  parties  after 
the  First  Civil  War.*  ...  In  that  general  wreck  of  powers  and 
parties  t  Oliver  saved  the  British  Empire  from  partition,  the  civil 
liberties  of  England  from  Royalist  reconquest,  the  Free  Churches 
and  freethinkers  from  destruction  by  those  of  the  narrow  way. 
Those  deeds  outlived  him ;  and  the  lovers  of  England,  of  civil  liberty, 
and  of  free  thought  will  for  ever  be  grateful  for  such  benefits, 
though  all  else  for  which  he  fought  perished  with  him.’  + 

But  at  the  time,  the  evils  of  the  Cromwellian  system  were  more 
conspicuous  than  its  advantages. 

‘  Whereas  the  adhesion  of  the  landed  gentry  to  the  new  order  of 
things  was  necessary  for  its  permanence,  a  large  proportion  of  that 
small  but  important  class  was  being  driven  into  sympathy  with 
Anglicanism  by  social,  political,  and  financial  oppression.  .  .  .  The 
rule  of  the  major-generals,  the  closing  of  the  theatres,  the  frequent 
interference  with  sports,  the  occasional  punishment  of  vice,  the 
arbitrary  arrests,  imprisonments,  and  bamshments,  the  eSacement 
of  the  old  leaders  of  society,  the  ubiquity  of  soldier  and  saint,  and 
the  Engh'shman’s  latent  sense  of  humour,  were  all  secretly  pre¬ 
paring  an  incredible  resurrection  of  things  killed  and  buried.’  § 

Wdien,  on  landing  in  England  on  May  29,  Charles  ll. 
graciously  received  the  English  Bible  from  the  hand  of  the 
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Mayor  of  Dover,  and  said  that  it  was  the  thing  he  loved  above 
all  things  in  the  world, 

‘the  worthy  Mayor  was  enchanted  at  so  honest  an  answer,  for 
he  did  not  perceive  that  the  comic  spirit  had  landed  on  our  coast. 
The  wittiest  company  of  comedians  that  history  records  had  come 
to  tread  the  stage  for  a  while,  as  little  appreciated,  on  the  whole, 
by  the  English  people  svs  were  the  great  tragedians  who  had  played 
their  piece  and  were  departing,  undismayed  by  the  howling  and 
the  fury,  wrapped  in  the  dignity  of  self-dependent  virtue,  Re¬ 
publicans  without  fear,  without  repentance,  without  hope.’  * 

The  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  as  it  endured  after  the 
Restoration,  is  well  summarised.f  The  Cavalier  Parliament 
of  1661  seemed  to  have  laid  all  England  at  the  feet  of  Charles  II. 
But  it  was  not  so.  What  the  country  would  have  given  to 
Charles  I.  in  1641,  if  they  could  have  trusted  him,  they  gave  to 
Charles  II.  in  1661  because  they  could  hold  him.  There  was  to 
be  no  standing  army.  ‘  There  was  to  be  no  financial  independence 
‘  on  the  part  of  the  crown.’  Charles  II.  never  attempted  to  levy 
unparliamentary  taxes ;  the  excise  and  the  new  assessment  of 
the  land  tax,  Pym’s  war  measure,  became  fixed  like  our  modern 
mcome  tax,  because  controllable  by  Parliament  and  not  unfair 
in  incidence.  ‘  There  was  to  be  no  more  pride  of  clergy.’  The 
Church  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  King  into  the  hands  of 
Parliament,  which  would  not  allow  bishops  to  persecute  non¬ 
conformists,  or  encourage  the  parsons  to  set  up  themselves  over 
against  the  squires.  The  squires  had  won  the  game,  and  they 
held  the  winnings  till  chimneys  began  to  rise  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  winds  of  equality  blew  from  France  and  America.  ‘  There 
‘was  to  be  no  more  droit  administratif’  The  Tudor  and  Stuart 
administration  through  Council,  Star  Chamber,  and  High  Com¬ 
mission  was  not  revived.  Instead  of  Burleigh’s  all-searching 
activity,  or  the  centralisetl  bureaucracy  which  Lewis  XIV. 
was  perfecting  in  France,  England  experienced  the  lazy  local 
rule  of  Justice  Shallow  and  Squire  Western,  which  outlived  the 
Reform  Bill  and  is  not  extinct  yet.  The  squires  ruled  England. 
But  in  the  apparent  reconciliation  of  Royalist  and  Roundhead 
a  root  of  bitterness  was  planted, 

‘The  Presbyterians  did  not  foresee  that  a  restoration  in  religion 
would  follow  from  the  restoration  in  society  and  politics.  They 
did  not  know  that  in  re-establishing  squirearchy  they  were  setting 
ap  a  persecuting  Anglicanism ;  for  the  squires  whom  they  re¬ 
membered  had  b^n  haters  of  parsons  and  bishops.  .  .  .  Absorbed 
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in  hatred  of  the  sects,  the  orthodox  Puritans  did  not  consider  that 
the  class  for  whom  they  were  now  forging  power  was  led  by  men 
whose  religion  and  estates  they  had  themselves  proscribed  at  the 
clos  *  of  the  First  Civil  War,’* 

No  action  of  Charles  11. ’s  dishonest  life  was  more  dishonest 
than  the  dirty  trick  by  which,  after  regaining  his  crown  by  the 
consent  of  the  Presbyterians,  he  postponed  the  ecclesiastical 
settlement  till  the  election  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament  in 
1661  enabled  him  and  Clarendon  to  exclude  them,  with  the 
other  sectaries,  from  the  re-established  Church  of  England. 
The  ‘  Clarendon  code,’  that  set  of  bad  laws  which  excluded 
the  Puritan  clergy  from  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Puritan  laity  from  the  service  of  the  State,  perpetuated  the 
division  of  England  into  Church  and  Dissent.  The  nation  in 
general,  magnanimous  too  late,  may  have  forgotten  this  time 
of  persecution,  but  the  dissenters  remember  it ;  and  when  we 
wonder  at  the  stiffness  of  the  ‘  poUtical  dissenter,’  and  echo 
Matthew  Arnold’s  sarcasms  on  his  slow  reception  of  ideas,  we 
should  not  forget  the  circumstances  that  created  him.  The 
Puritan  gentry  conformed,  and  became  the  Whig  party.  But 
in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  enough  remained  nonconform¬ 
ists  or  discontented  conformists  to  be  a  distinctive  element  in 
society,  and  even  in  poUtics.  Yet  Puritanism  was  not  wholly 
extinct,  as  Carlyle  would  have  us  believe. 

‘  Puritanism  left  deep  marks  on  the  laity  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  whole  people,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  were  passionately  Protestant.  The  altar  was  again  moved 
to  the  east ;  but  the  ritual  movement  of  Laud  made  but  little  further 

firogress.  To  the  devout  Englishman,  much  as  he  might  love  the 
’rayer  Book  service  and  hate  tlie  dissenters,  the  core  of  religion 
was  the  life  of  family  prayer  and  Bible  study  which  the  Puritans 
had  for  a  hundred  years  struggled,  not  in  vain,  to  make  the  custom 
of  the  land.’  f 

The  Sabbath-keeping,  churchgoing,  on  the  whole  decent  and 
moral  life  of  England  in  the  following  centuries  was  not  only  the 
inheritance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  also  a  result  of  the  revolt 
against  the  Middle  Ages  which  filled  the  century  between  the  two 
Cromwells,  Thomas  and  Oliver. 

We  believe  the  old-fashioned  view  of  Charles  II.  to  be  nearer 
the  truth  than  that  which  describes  him  as  ‘  one  of  the  greatest 
‘  politicians  who  ever  succeeded  in  the  struggle  for  power  in 
’  England.’ He  did  not  succeed,  for  he  left  James  II.  to  be  his 
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heir,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Whigs.  His  success,  such  as 
it  was,  rested  entirely  on  his  personal  popularity.  He  was  not, 
like  Edward  IV.,  both  man  of  pleasure  and  man  of  action.  His 
ambition  was  not  to  have  power  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  have 
plenty  of  money  and  little  trouble.  He  got  the  first  by  becoming 
the  humble  servant  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  the  second,  by  emplo)ang 
ministers  who  had  no  consistent  policy,  but  saved  him  from  the 
necessity  of  fencing  with  Parliament.  Charles  II.  was  clever 
enough  to  use  tiie  wits  of  others  for  his  own  ends  ;  but  no  man 
ever  made  himself  an  absolute  sovereign  without  intense  applica¬ 
tion,  and  application,  next  to  emigration,  was  what  Charles  II. 
most  hated.  He  was  clever  enough  also  to  know  that  his  schemes 
to  establish  Popery  were  liable  to  be  scattered  at  any  moment  by 
a  Protestant  wind,  and  that  his  subjects  would  not  permit  England 
to  become  permanently  an  appendage  to  France,  as  to  Spain 
in  the  days  of  Mary  Tudor,  or  to  sit  aside  from  Europe,  as 
when  his  father  attempted  to  reign  without  a  Parliament.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  himself  shows  how  he  allowed  the  submissive  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1661  to  become  the  imperious  Parliament  of  1678. 
They  had  had  time  to  ‘  grow  their  beards,’  *  and  lift  them  too, 
against  the  royal  absolutism.  The  very  cleverness  by  which 
Charles  tacked  as  winds  shifted  is  not  the  characteristic  of  a  man 
of  fixed  intention.  True,  he  was  not  such  a  weathercock  as  to 
do  everything  that  the  Whigs  proposed  at  the  time  of  the  Popish 
Plot  fever.  He  sent  Papists  to  the  pillory  and  the  gallows, 
whilst  knowing  and  saying  that  they  were  innocent ;  but  he 
would  not  put  himself  in  Shaftesbury’s  hands,  nor  give  up  the 
control  of  the  militia,  nor  divorce  his  wife,  nor  exclude  his  brother 
from  the  succession.  Charles  II.,  who  knew  as  much  about  men 
and  parties  as  any  of  his  subjects,  and  about  foreign  politics 
more  than  most  of  them,  who  lacked  neither  readiness  nor  courage, 
and  who  had  a  clear  view  of  what  he  wanted  for  the  moment, 
and  was  absolutely  unscrupulous  about  means,  was  neither  a 
gambler  like  Richard  II.  nor  a  fanatic  like  his  brother  James, 
nor  by  turns  weak  and  obstinate  like  his  father.  He  knew,  if 
he  ever  cared  to  moralise,  that 

He  that  would  keep 

Power,  must  resolve  to  cling  to  it  through  life  ; 

Else  it  deserts  him,  surely  as  he  lives. 

That  was  the  Tudor  principle,  to  keep  power  by  taking  infinite 
pains.  Probably  Charles  II.  did  not  coixsider  the  discomfortable 
precedents  of  kings  who  had  not  taken  pains,  but  remembered 
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only  that  liis  father  had  failed  through  yielding  and  standing 
stiff  at  the  wrong  times.  Popularity  was  the  best  horse  in  hia 
stable,  and  on  that  he  put  his  stake ;  he  was  ready  to  try  any 
experiment — Tory  Ministry,  Whig  Ministry,  Cabal,  Temple’s 
new  Privy  Council  scheme,  and  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
— Treaty  of  Dover,  Triple  Alliance,  war  with  France,  alliance 
with  France,  alliance  with  any  power  that  would  help  for  the 
moment ;  but  he  would  never  have  risked  liis  popularity  by  trying 
to  set  up  Popery  by  military  government  and  rule  without  a 
Parliament.  ‘  By  making  many  concessions,’  says  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
‘  he  avoided  any  surrender.’  He  would  not  assent  to  the  Exclu¬ 
sion  Bill ;  but  he  offered  when  hard  pressed  in  1681  the  ‘  excellent 
‘  plan  ’  of  a  Regency.  This  adroit  gamester,  strengthening  his 
personal  authority  at  the  expense,  in  the  long  run,  of  the  royal 
power,  was  not  likely  to  need  the  heavy-handed  militarism  of 
the  Protectorate,  even  if  he  could  have  got  soldiers  and  major- 
generals  to  carry  it  out. 

If  this  is  true,  the  ‘  second  Stuart  despotism  ’  was  no  real 
despotism.  Charles  II.,  though  he  called  no  Parliament  after 
1681,  though  he  remodelled  the  corporations,  packed  the  juries, 
increased  his  army,  and  got  a  revenue  from  Lewis  XIV.,  never 
tried  to  play  his  father’s  game,  and  so  realise  that  idea  of  ‘  sove- 
‘  reign  power  ’  which  was  blasted  by  Pym  and  Coke  in  1628,  but 
to  which  Charles  I.  seemed  to  revert,  when  even  upon  the  scaffold 
he  protested  against  subjects  having  ‘  a  share  in  the  government ; 

‘  that  is  nothing  appertaining  to  them.  A  subject  and  a  sovereign 
‘  are  clear  different  things.’ 

Mr.  Trevelyan  draws  a  parallel  between  the  powers  of  the 
Tudor  kings  and  those  to  which  Janies  II.  succeeded.  The 
balance  is  apparently  in  favour  of  James  :  but  the  Tudor  power 
rested  on  the  reality  of  monarchy,  that  is,  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  the  power  to  punish  quickly  and  effectively. 
The  monarchy  to  which  Janies  II.  succeeded,  though  it  might 
be  effective  in  a  strong  hand,  was  at  bottom  a  parliamentary 
government,  and  so  James  II.  found  to  his  cost. 

Macaulay’s  prose  epic  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion  cannot  be 
rewritten  or  improved  upon.  The  story  of  Monmouth  rises 
above  politics  into  the  region  of  poetic  action,  and  the  Somerset 
yeomen  and  peasants  stand  in  our  memory  by  the  side  of  the 
Highlanders  who  fought  for  Prince  Charlie,  and  the  Vendeans 
of  1793.  The  sacrament  of  personality,  the  worship  of  a  cause 
embodied  in  a  hero,  even  though  the  hero  be  unworthy,  is  one 
of  the  things  which  exalt  humanity. 
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‘For  these  peasant  followers  of  Monmouth  the  dark  Puritan 
faith  glowed  in  all  the  colours  of  personal  romance  ;  they  loved  the 
young  man  more  than  they  loved  their  lives.  Of  Monmouth,  as  of 
Napoleon,  tales  were  told  at  nightfall  beneath  the  thatch,  and  his 
return  was  still  expected  long  after  he  was  dead.  .  .  .  The  record 
of  this  brief  campaign  is  as  the  lifting  of  a  curtain  ;  behind  it  we 
can  see  for  a  moment  into  the  old  peasant  life,  since  passed  away 
into  the  streets  and  factories,  suffering  city  change.  In  that  one 
glance  we  see  not  rustic  torpor,  but  faith,  idealism,  vigour,  love  of 
uberty,  and  scorn  of  death.  Were  the  yeomen  and  farm  servants 
in  other  parts  of  England  like  these  men  of  Somerset,  or  were  they 
everywhere  else  of  a  lower  type  ?  The  curtain  falls,  and  knowledge 
is  Wdden  for  ever.’  * 

As  in  the  previous  generation,  religious  and  secular  politics 
were  never  divorced.  James’s  attempt  to  set  up  the  Roman 
religion  in  the  place  of  the  English  was  what  inflamed  the  zeal 
of  bus  subjects ;  but  to  the  statesmen  who  led  the  Revolution  the 
worst  danger  was  the  heresy  of  the  dispensing  power,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  two  Declarations  of  Indulgence  were  promulgated. 
If  this  were  allowed  to  prevail,  the  King’s  proclamation  would 
become  law,  as  in  the  later  years  of  Henry  VIII.’s  reign.  James  II. 
looked  upon  laws  as  expressions  of  convenience  resmnable  at 
the  sovereign’s  will.  Charles  I.  had  a  higher  ideal  than  this ; 
for  whilst  denying  subjects  a  share  in  the  government,  he  said 
‘their  liberty  and  freedom  consists  in  having  government, 
‘  those  laws  by  which  their  lives  and  their  goods  may  be  most 
‘  their  own.’ 

The  folly  and  stupidity  of  James  II.  bring  the  whole  story 
down  to  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The 
seven  bishops  did  their  duty ;  they  were  not  heroes,  and  in  no 
case  would  they  have  been  martyrs,  though  the  opportune 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  saved  them  from  inconvenience 
by  making  their  acquittal  a  certainty.  The  seven  statesmen 
also,  who  invited  William  of  Orange  to  come  over  and  take  the 
crown,  were  not  of  the  heroic  type,  but  sensible  patriots  who 
deserve  our  thanks  none  the  less  because  they  played  a  winning 
game.  There  is  hazard  in  any  such  games,  and  poetry  praises 
those  who  play  unwisely  and  lose,  history  those  who  play  wisely 
and  win.  The  pitiful  ‘  warming-pan  ’  story,  which  kept  that 
ill-starred  child  out  of  his  inheritance,  was  invented  and  believed 
because,  whatever  the  parentage  of  the  Pretender,  his  education 
would  have  been  committed  to  the  Jesuits.  But  abstract 
rights  have  never  counted  for  much  in  England  in  the  question 
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of  succession,  and  as  a  matter  of  historical  accuracy,  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  was  created  by  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  Whig  view  of  the  Revolution  has  been  memorised  by 
Macaulay,  and  so  remains  ‘  plain  to  all  folks  to  see.’  Mr.  Trevelyan 
does  not  belong  to  the  Bolingbroke-Disraeli  school  of  political 
historians,  whose  doctrine  is  that  a  king  should  be  served  by 
ministers,  not  that  ministers  should  instruct  the  king.  Neither 
view  is  incompatible  with  liberty  and  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment.  The  one  makes  for  effectiveness  and  continuity  of 
policy,  the  patriot  king  (if  he  could  be  produced  by  inheritance) 
above  party,  guiding  but  not  coercing,  the  ideal  of  William  HI. 
and,  in  his  way,  of  George  III. ;  the  other  heavily  weighted 
with  the  ‘  Venetian  ’  drawbacks  of  patronage,  family  interest, 
and  personal  quarrels,  but  more  in  touch  with  national  wants, 
and  more  expansive  and  responsive  to  movements  from  below, 
since  it  leans  upon  the  Commons  and  through  them  upon  the 
electors,  whom  sovereigns  regard  as  a  troublesome  necessity. 
The  present  age  does  not  find  the  perfection  of  wisdom  in  party 
government  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  perhaps  would  like  to 
revise  principles,  if  it  knew  how  to  set  about  it,  and  knew  how 
to  construct  a  patriot  king.  So  Bolingbroke’s  principles,  if 
not  his  application  of  them,  may  have  their  day  again. 


•I 

LI  I 


‘  As  the  balance  of  parties  was  kept  by  William  and  Anne,  party 
strife  came  to  impregnate  all  English  ufe.  Party  spirit  was  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Its  coarse,  free,  vigorous  breath  kept  the  nation 
heartily  alive.  It  pervaded  the  worlds  of  high  society,  commerce, 
and  even  of  scholarship  ;  it  inspired  literature,  religion,  and  finance ; 
it  guided  diplomacy  and  war.  It  was  the  motive  power  of  our 
great  achievements :  it  founded  the  Bank  and  the  National  Debt; 
it  carried  through  the  recoinage ;  it  evoked  the  genius  of  Swift ; 
it  effected  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  it  won  the  wars 
of  Marlborough  ;  and  it  made  the  peace  of  Utrecht.’  * 


This  sentence  seems  to  mean  a  good  deal ;  but,  after  all,  these 
things  would  or  might  have  been  done  without  the  organisation 
of  party  strife  within  the  parliamentary  system.  Party  strife 
is  a  necessary  evil,  not  a  principle  of  high  policy.  That  these 
things  were  done  by  one  party  instead  of  the  other,  often  means 
no  more  than  that  they  were  carried  out  by  this  statesman 
instead  of  that.  There  were  men  of  business  on  either  side 
of  the  Houses  who  could  have  dealt  with  the  Bank  and  the 
National  Debt ;  the  Union  with  Scotland  was  marred  by  party 
spirit ;  the  framers  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  did  their  best  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  war.  When,  as  in  1641  or  1783  or  1789  or  1832, 
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men  are  divided  by  a  difference  of  principle,  parties  arise  of 
themselves :  but  difference  of  method  does  not  always  rest 
upon  difference  of  principle;  whenever  there  are  things  to  be 
done,  some  men  will  be  for  doing  them  one  way,  some  another ; 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  to  party  spirit  all  that  took 
place  in  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  high.  Political  action 
was  coloured  and  fashioned,  not  created,  by  party  spirit.  There 
was  but  one  capital  interest  in  England,  Popery  or  Protestantism, 
despotism  or  constitutional  government;  and  on  this  point, 
though  many  Tories  and  some  Whigs  would  have  admitted 
James  III.  under  conditions,  England  was  unanimous.  The 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  the  material  answer  to  this 
question.  It  was  a  Whig  war  carried  on  by  Tories  who  turned 
Whigs  as  it  went  on.  William  III.  could  rise  above  it,  as  when 
in  1690  the  Wliigs  tried  to  disfranchise  municipal  Tories,  and 
‘set  up  the  shambles  as  in  1661,’  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion.  The  parties  were  there, 
and  he  made  use  of  them  to  carry  through  the  policy  of  leniency 
and  compromise,  which  was  best  for  England,  but  which  the 
parties  severally  would  have  sacrificed  to  party  revenge.  To 
make  party  the  sole  end  of  policy  degrades  politics  into  a  game 
played  not  for  the  sake  of  good  administration  or  legislation,  but 
to  keep  one  side  in  and  the  other  out.  We  have  made  this  digres¬ 
sion,  bwause  Mr.  Trevelyan  seems  in  this  passage  to  drop  below 
his  usual  level,  and  to  confound  methods  of  government  with 
principles  of  politics. 

There  are  few  names  in  history  which  are  more  controversial 
than  that  of  William  III.  of  pious,  glorious,  and  immortal 
memory,  William  III.  the  hated  alien,  the  second  curse  of 
Ireland,  the  oppressor  of  the  faithful.  He  is  generally  reputed  to 
have  been  favoured  by  fortune  at  the  moment  which  he  chose 
for  interfering  in  English  affairs.  But  fortune  aids  the  adven¬ 
turous;  and  though  James  quarrelled  with  Lewis,  and  Lewis 
sent  his  troops  to  the  Rliine  exactly  at  the  moment  which 
made  it  possible  for  William  to  invade  England,  to  do  so  required 
promptitude,  courage,  and  knowledge  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England — that  combination  of 
accurate  apprehension  of  circumstances,  combined  with  bold¬ 
ness  and  swiftness  in  using  the  occasion  given,  which  is  genius. 

In  the  long  struggle  between  William  of  Orange  and  Lewis  XIV. 
the  conduct  of  which  was  now  transferred  from  Holland  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  sovereign’s  skill  in  balancing  domestic  parties  was 
more  than  ever  needed.  As  Mr.  Trevelyan  remarks  : 

‘  Experience  gradually  taught  the  first  of  our  post-revolutionary 
moDaichs  to  obtain  unity  in  the  public  service  by  selecting  his 
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ministers  from  one  of  the  two  parties ;  and  to  prefer  that  one  which 
for  the  time  had  the  majority,  to  carry  ministerial  measures  throng 
Parliament.’* 

And  he  discusses  in  a  footnote  William’s  claim  to  be  con-  i 

sidered  the  originator  of  Cabinet  government,  and  shows  that  I 

‘  the  principle  of  closer  connection  between  the  executive  and  li 

‘  legislative  .  .  .  was  adopted  as  of  practical  utility,  rather 
‘  than  granted  as  of  constitutional  right ;  ’  that  William  did  i 

not  always  consult  his  ministers,  especially  in  foreign  affairs,  \ 

and  that  he  sometimes  consulted  their  political  opponents!  | 

This  is  natural  enough.  The  limits  of  the  royal  power  have  ' 

never  been  defined.  In  those  days,  if  a  king  chose  to  act  as 
his  own  prime  minister,  he  could  do  so,  being  represented  in  i 

Parliament  by  his  responsible  ministers.  It  had  ceased  to  be  i 

etiquette  for  the  sovereign  to  take  part  in  debates,  though  he 
might  be  present,  and  often  was.  William  III.  had  high  ideas 
of  royalty.  His  father  had  turned  the  limited  and  precarious 
authority  of  the  Stadhouder  into  a  real  sovereignty  ;  and  he  had  j 

no  mind  to  lower  the  position  which  he  accepted  as  King  of  * 

England.  He  was  also,  to  say  the  least,  as  capable  a  statesman  : 

as  any  of  his  ministers,  and,  as  he  could  neither  be  intimidated  1 

nor  corrupted,  was  more  fit  to  represent  the  nation  than  the  j 

Sunderlands  and  Churchills.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  and  not  the  right  heir,  weakened  the  monarchy 
diuing  his  reign  and  strengthened  the  power  of  party ;  Anne’s 
incompetence  further  enfeebled  the  crown ;  and  George  I.,  look-  ! 
ing  upon  himself  as  a  leaseholder,  was  content  to  employ  and 
obey  a  Whig  ministry. 

William  III.  understood  as  w’ell  as  any  of  his  ministers  that  ' 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the  nation,  and  on  more  than  | 
one  occasion  played  skilfully  on  that  instrument,  especially 
in  1701,  when  he  dissolved  his  Tory  parliament,  unwilling  to 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously  to  the  advantage  of  the  moneyed 
interest  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  landed  interest,  and 
appealed  to  the  electorate,  feeling  sure  that  they  would  respond 
with  defiance  to  Lewis’s  recognition  of  James  III.  The  Whigs  j 
were  now  the  war  party ;  and  without  their  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  Grand  Alliance  Marlborough’s  triumphs  would  never  j 
have  been  won.  li 

The  reign  of  a  woman  of  small  capacity  and  little  experi¬ 
ence,  obstinate  and  narrow-minded,  but  sincerely  desirous  to 
do  her  duty  and  warmly  devoted  to  her  friends,  was  a  blank 
canvas  ready  to  the  hand  of  that  great  historical  painter  Mari-  | 
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borough.  Marlborough  is  so  incomparably  the  greatest  name 
of  his  day,  outshining  even  such  meteoric  brilliancies  as  Peter¬ 
borough  and  Bolingbroke,  that  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Anne 
generally  means  little  more  than  the  history  of  his  campaigns. 
It  is  not  at  this  distance  of  time  a  very  important  question 
whether  or  not  the  Allies  should  have  made  peace  in  1710 ; 
it  is  a  more  important  question  whether  it  was  good  policy  in 
1713,  as  it  was  in  1815,  to  respect  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  not  punish  her  lust  of  territory  by  removing  the  German¬ 
speaking  populations  from  her  rule.  But  such  considerations 
did  not  enter  into  the  politics  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  on  the  whole  ‘  a  good  settlement,  and 
‘  stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  most  diplomatic  edifices.’  ♦ 
A  good  settlement  is  one  that  clears  the  cause  of  war  and  makes 
a  conclusion  in  harmony  with  existing  facts.  In  this  instance 
we  may  be  said  to  have  gone  to  war  to  prevent  Philip  V.  from 
being  King  of  Spain ;  and  after  ruining  liis  grand  ally  we  left 
him  in  possession  of  Spain.  But  the  real  cause  of  the  war  was 
to  humble  Lewis  XIV.,  and  it  succeeded.  As  for  the  general 
character  of  the  peace,  it  marks  ‘  the  end  of  a  period  of  Exiropean 
‘history  in  which  wars  and  treaties  of  peace  professed  to  be 
‘  made  in  defence  of  some  principle  or  common  interest,  and 
‘the  beginning  of  a  period  in  which  self-interest  is  the  only 
‘  principle.’  f  The  secret  history  of  the  negotiations  is  not 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Tory  managers.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
thinks  that  we  were  justified  in  making  terms  with  France 
independently  of  our  allies.  We  do  not  dispute  it  as  a  necessity, 
though  it  h^  an  ugly  look  of  desertion ;  and  we  cannot  but 
suspect  Bolingbroke  of  having  the  Pretender  in  his  eye  when 
he  made  things  easy  for  Lewis  XIV.  Our  treatment  of  the 
Dutch  was  not  chivalrous ;  they  had  borne  more  than  their 
share  of  the  war.  But  William  III.’s  memory  was  not  loved 
by  the  men  who  made  the  peace.  The  independence  of  Holland 
was  saved,  but  the  country  was  exhausted  by  war,  and  the 
decline  of  its  prosperity  began  from  this  point.  No  one  pre¬ 
tends  that  we  were  right  in  betraying  the  Catalans.  As  usual, 
we  extended  our  opportimities  of  trade,  and  with  that  our 
empire,  and  our  prospective  empire.  The  cession  of  North 
American  lands,  ‘  the  outworks  of  Canada,’  J  laid  the  foundation 
of  our^Western  empire  and  of  wars  with  France  to  maintain 
and  extend  it  half  a  century  later.  We  acquired  a  strong 
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position  in  the  Mediterranean ;  we  struck  a  blow  at  the  Spanish 
power  by  the  Assiento,  which  gave  us  the  monopoly  of  the 
slave  trade.  England  now  ‘stands  out  for  the  firet  time  as 
‘  the  supreme  maritime  and  commercial  power  in  the  world,’ 
says  Seeley  ;  and  he  adds  the  comment,  ‘  Taken  together,  the 
‘  whole  successful  development  which  culminated  at  Utrecht 
‘  secularised  and  materialised  the  English  people  as  nothing 
‘  had  ever  done  before.’  We  should  have  hked  to  hear  Mr. 
Trevelyan  on  this  text. 

Mr.  Trevelyan’s  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  rational 
opinion,  which  is  none  the  worse  for  being  a  Whig  opinion,  that 
in  spite  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in  a  reactionary  age,  England  became 
more  self-governing  and  less  bigoted,  and  obtained  more  and 
more  freedom  of  action,  speech,  and  writing. 

‘  Never  perhaps  in  any  century  have  such  rapid  advances  been 
made  towards  freedom.  Whether  in  the  sweat  and  anguish  of  that 
great  battle  and  victory  the  English  lost  certain  finer  spiritual 
qualities,  whether  the  Whigs  were  inferior  to  the  Puritans  and  the 
Tories  to  the  Cavaliers,  whether  the  value  of  life  was  greater  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  than  among  those  of  Swift,  it 
is  profitable  to  inquire,  provide  we  do  not  expect  a  final  answer.’ 

The  use  of  historical  inquiry  is  not  only  to  ascertain  facts 
or  to  chronicle  evolution,  nor  even  to  learn  philosophy  by 
examples,  as  the  Puritans  and  Cavaliers  read  the  Bible  to  put 
its  ‘  lessons  ’  in  practice ;  it  is  also  a  search  after  ideals,  and 
an  exercise  of  imagination  and  syonpathy.  ‘  By  contemplating 
the  famous  sages  and  poets,  heroes  and  martyrs  of  each  con- 
‘  quering  or  conquered  cause,  we  gain  knowledge  and  love 
‘  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  past.’  Biography,  and  the 
study  of  institutions  and  social  movements  throw  light  upon 
each  other ;  we  understand  our  own  times  and  the  action  of 
our  contemporaries  the  better  by  comparing  them  with  those 
that  have  gone  before.  Little  is  revealed  to  us  of  the  present 
and  less  of  the  past ;  and  we  must  accept  limitations,  both  of 
information  and  intelligence :  we  must  be  content  to  know 
little,  and  to  know  it  ill ;  or  else  why  write  history  ? 
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Art.  X.— garden  CITY  AND  GARDEN  SUBURB. 

1.  Garden  City  in  the  Making.  Hitchin :  Garden  City  Press, 

Limited.  1905. 

2.  Garden  City  and  Agriculture.  Garden  City  Press,  Limited. 

1905. 

3.  The  Example  of  Germany.  By  T.  C.  Horsfall.  Manchester  : 

Sherratt  and  Hughes.  1904. 

^I'^HERE  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  most  important  social 

questions  of  the  day  is  the  wise  direction  of  the  growth 
of  towns.  The  population  of  England  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
a  town  population ;  and  it  seems  improbable  that  any  refonu 
of  land  laws,  or  of  taxation,  will  materially  alter  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  population.  It  may  be  true  that  artificial  causes 
have  aided  in  driving  the  farmer  and  the  agricultural  labourer 
to  towns  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  natural  and  economic  causes 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  the  movement.  The  attack  on 
the  common  field  system  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  largely  dimi¬ 
nished  the  agricultural  population,  and  put  bitterness  in  the 
heart  of  the  labourer.  The  law  of  entail  and  the  practice  of 
tying  up  estates  by  means  of  family  settlements  have  conduced 
to  keep  land  in  a  few  hands  and  often  to  retard  its  full  industrial 
development.  The  fact  that  the  possession  of  land  confers 
social  distinction  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  market 
against  the  small  cultivator ;  the  rage  for  game  preserving  and 
the  resulting  desire  to  keep  down  the  population  ;  above  all,  the 
wholesale  inclosure  of  common  land  which  went  on  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  half  the  nineteenth  century — all 
these  agencies  have  combined  to  drive  the  peasant,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  small  farmer,  into  town.  But  after  all 
there  are  underlying  causes.  Even  the  agrarian  revolution 
of  the  Tudors  would  not  have  taken  place  had  not  the  market 
for  wool  been  much  better  than  the  market  for  corn.  Land 
would  not  be  acquired  for  mere  amusement  or  for  social  aggran¬ 
disement  if  wealth  could  be  as  readily  acquired  by  its  cultivation 
as  by  mining,  trade,  or  commerce.  It  is  because  the  means 
of  buying  land  is  supplied  by  other  and  more  lucrative  occupa¬ 
tions  than  that  of  tilling  it,  and  because  land  has  a  value  for 
residence,  for  amusement,  and  for  many  purposes  other  than  the 
production  of  food,  that  the  value  of  land  does  not  depend  wholly 
or  even  mainly  on  its  utility  as  an  instrument  of  production. 
In  short,  it  is  because  England  is  a  great  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  country,  with  valuable  mines,  facilities  for  manufacture, 
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a  long  littoral,  an  abundance  of  safe  ports  and  roadsteads,  and 
many  navies  on  the  high  seas,  that  the  population  of  England 
naturally  gravitates  to  centres  where  the  operations  of  com¬ 
merce  and  manufacture  can  be  best  carried  on.  By  all  means 
let  every  sound  and  fair  method  be  adopted  to  woo  the  labourer 
back  to  the  soil.  But  we  do  not  believe  that,  when  all  is  done, 
England  will  ever  see  a  large  cultivating  population  such  as 
that  which  excites  the  admiration  of  Enghshmen  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Continent.  Climate  is  not  an  unimportant  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  England  has  been  blessed  with  a  singularly 
temperate  climate,  admirable  for  health  and  hard  work,  but 
also  with  a  singularly  capricious  climate,  maddening  to  the  man 
who  depends  for  his  livelihood  on  the  produce  of  his  fields. 

Whether  these  speculations  be  sound  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
the  present  distribution  of  population  in  England  is  regulated 
maiiily  by  considerations  other  than  that  of  agriculture.  People 
collect  where  trade  and  commerce  flourish,  and  from  these 
centres  they  spread  out  again  over  the  adjoining  country.  Thus 
the  town  population  is  always  increasing  ;  but  it  does  not  increase 
merely  in  density ;  it  is  continually  extending  over  a  larger 
area,  much  of  winch  it  occupies  but  sparsely.  In  the  twenty 
years  from  1881  to  1901,  244  urban  districts  were  created.  But 
these  244  urban  districts  are  not  small  areas  thickly  populated, 
but  large  districts  comprising  perhaps  a  small  town,  or  a  couple 
of  villages,  and  a  surrounding  country  dotted  over  with  cottages, 
villas,  and  mansions.  Again,  every  large  city  peoples  the  coun¬ 
try  for  miles  around  it.  The  more  important  the  city  becomes 
the  more  valuable  is  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  purposes 
of  business  and  the  less  desirable  for  purposes  of  residence; 
the  more  anxious,  therefore,  are  its  merchants  and  traders 
to  plant  their  houses  on  its  outskirts.  London  gives  the  best 
illustration  of  what  is  meant,  because  in  London  everything  is 
exaggerated,  and  therefore  easier  to  observe.  What  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  London  we  all  know,  though  we  do  not  always  fully 
realise  its  import.  The  ten  MetropoUtan  Boroughs  which  the 
Registrar-General  treats  as  the  central  area  of  London  have 
been  steadily  decreasing  in  population  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  while  boroughs  on  the  edge  of  the  County  have  been 
rapidly  filhng  up.  The  County  of  London  as  a  whole,  stretching 
from  Woolwich  to  Putney,  and  from  Hampstead  to  Penge, 
increased  during  the  last  inter-censal  period  by  only  7‘3  per 
cent.,  while  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  country  at  large  was 
12‘2  per  cent.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  from 
these  figures  that  there  is  any  abatement  in  the  growth  of 
London  as  a  great  business  centre.  The  most  conclusive 
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evidence  on  this  point  is  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  the  rateable 
value  of  property  in  the  metropolis.*  In  the  forty-four  years 
which  have  passed  since  1801,  the  rateable  value  of  the  City 
(the  night  population  of  which  has  fallen  during  the  same  period 
from  112,000  to  less  than  27,000)  has  increased  from  1,332,0001. 
to  5,107,0001.,  and  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  Administra¬ 
tive  County  (including  the  City)  from  12,460,0001.  to  41,657 ,0001.f 
The  men  and  women  whose  activities  give  rise  to  this  enormous 
aggregation  of  property  live  largely  outside  the  County.  Between 
1891  and  1901  the  outer  ring  of  Greater  London — the  vast  area 
which  may  be  roughly  described  by  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
round  Charing  Cross — very  nearly  doubled  its  population ; 
during  the  two  preceding  decades  it  actually  accomplished  that 
feat.  And  the  shght  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  this 
outer  ring  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  resident  population  of 
London  goes  still  farther  afield.  Outside  Greater  London 
there  was  a  large  increase.  Surrey  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
suburban  county  as  a  place  of  residence ;  the  rural  parts  of 
Surrey — omitting  boroughs  like  Croydon  and  Kingston  and 
all  urban  districts — increased  by  20  per  cent,  between  1891 
and  1901.  Figures  but  confirm  what  one  sees.  Such  places 
as  Redhill  and  Reigate,  Oxted  and  Limpsfield,  Henley  and 
Maidenhead,  Haslemere — places  where  there  are  wide  commons 
or  beautiful  hill-sides,  or  which  look  upon  the  quiet  waters  of 
the  Thames,  and  which  also  have  a  train  service — grow 
rapidly  as  suburbs  of  London,  though  they  are  twenty,  thirty, 
even  forty  miles  from  town.  Electric  tramways  and  motor-cars 
will  quicken  the  movement,  for  they  will  make  possible  for  resi¬ 
dence  places  at  a  distance  from  a  railway  station,  hitherto 
practically  prohibitive. 

Obviously  therefore  no  question  can  more  vitally  affect  the 
inhabitants  of  England  than  that  of  the  manner  in  which  its 
towns  are  to  spread  and  its  suburbs  to  grow.  England,  despite 
its  natural  tendency  to  produce  towns,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  genius  for  producing  handsome,  or  even  convenient, 
towns.  As  regards  man’s  part  in  the  result,  and  allowing 
for  the  modest  scale  on  which  nature  for  the  most  part  works 
in  England,  our  rural  districts  are  probably  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  The  gentle  undulations, 
the  luxuriant  trees — allowed  to  grow  naturally  and  not  trimmed 
into  maypoles  after  the  fashion  of  our  French  neighbours — 
the  abundant  hedgerows,  the  frequent  copses,  the  winding 
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roads,  the  cosy  villages  and  the  tenderly  kept  village  churches 
and  churchyards,  form  a  succession  of  most  agreeable  pictures, 
and  may  be  contrasted  to  advantage  with  the  wider,  barer 
plains  and  cruder  lines  of  the  landscapes  with  which  one  is 
familiar  on  the  Continent.  And  an  old  English  market  town 
often  has  much  charm.  But  the  modern  commercial  town 
suffers  sadly  in  comparison  with  the  French  or  German  town 
of  like  size.  Every  third-  or  fourth-rate  town  in  Germany 
has  some  definite  features — a  central  market  place,  round 
which  are  grouped  important  public  buildings,  often  a  ring 
of  gardens  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  town  walls.  Many 
English  towns  of  great  size,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mere  collec¬ 
tions  of  streets  without  definite  arrangement,  their  one  charac¬ 
teristic  a  deadly  monotony  and  a  uniform  ugliness.  And  when 
the  town  extends,  it  merely  repeats  itself,  submerging  fields 
and  gardens  under  a  sea  of  bricks  and  mortar.  To  illustrate 
again  by  London,  who  does  not  know  the  dreary  wastes  of  such 
suburbs  as  Walworth  and  Camberwell,  Hackney  or  Camden 
Town  ?  Something  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  interpolate 
a  scrap  of  greenery  here  and  there,  and  to  prevent  the  complete 
filling  up  of  every  interstice  between  house  and  house.  But 
comparatively  little  can  be  done ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
outer  suburbs  are  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  early  Victorian 
residence  of  the  prosperous  merchant,  such  a  place  as  that  in 
which  Ruskin’s  father  lived  on  Denmark  Hill — a  mansion  with 
out-buildings,  spacious  gardens  and  a  paddock,  covering  some 
seven  acres — is  rapidly  disappearing.  Gardens  and  paddocks 
are  being  replaced  by  streets  of  small  houses  with  little  more 
space  around  them  than  is  required  by  building  by-laws ;  and 
between  the  main  roads,  naturally  first  colonised,  and  on  the 
lower  and  less  eligible  lands,  building  is  proceeding  apace, 
moderated  only  by  the  individual  builder’s  desire  for  profit. 
Let  any  one  who  remembers  such  neighbourhoods  as  Clapham 
and  Tooting  forty  years  ago  re-visit  the  scenes  he  knew,  and 
he  will  realise  the  fashion  after  which  London  is  extending. 
Or  let  the  Londoner  unfamiliar  with  the  suburbs  take  a  walk 
about  the  lower  parts  of  Wimbledon  and  Merton,  or  drive 
about  Croydon  for  a  few  hours;  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  continuous  and  rapid  multiplication  of  dull  streets  of 
small  houses.  And  the  same  process  accompanies  the  growth 
of  other  large  towns.  Liverpool  once  had  pleasant  submbs; 
they  have  disappeared  before  the  advance  of  the  builder. 
So  rapid  is  the  change  that  the  outskirts  of  the  city  house  a 
fleeting  population,  brought  by  the  builder  and  yet  ever  fleeing 
before  him,  grasping  after  the  amenities  which  the  first  comer 
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enjoyB  for  a  brief  space,  until  his  fellows  crowd  in  upon  him. 
Similarly,  we  are  told  by  the  recent  Commission  on  London 
Traffic,*  one-third  of  the  residents  in  the  houses  provided  by 
the  London  County  Council  for  workmen’s  dwellings  change 
their  place  of  abode  every  year. 

Given  that  towns  must  increase  in  number  and  in  size,  the 
problem  is,  how  is  the  movement  to  be  guided  and  regulated 
so  as  to  give  the  nation  the  maximum  of  benefit  ?  Trade  and 
business  produce  the  town  ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  country.  In  itself  it  is  not  an  evil ;  and  it 
need  not  have  evil  consequences.  It  is  only  when  town-building 
is  badly  done,  that  health  and  beauty  are  denied  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  towns.  The  health  of  towns  has,  indeed,  attracted 
attention  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  study  of  sanitation 
took  its  rise  in  towns,  and  as  regards  diseases  which  can  be 
prevented  or  kept  within  bounds  by  man’s  present  knowledge, 
probably  a  town  is  now  a  safer  place  than  a  rural  district.  But 
there  remains  a  certain  lowering  of  vitality,  not  merely  from 
what  is  recognised  as  overcrowding,  but  from  the  congregation 
of  large  masses  of  people  in  limited  areas.  This  may  to  a  large 
extent  be  remedied  by  the  proper  regulation  of  the  breadth  of 
streets,  of  the  height  of  buildings,  and  of  the  air-space  around 
them,  and  by  the  provision  of  abundant  trees  and  open  spaces. 
Measures  of  this  kind  are  no  longer  neglected.  Narrow  streets 
of  high  houses  no  urban  authority  would  now  suffer  to  come 
into  existence ;  and  open  spaces  are  recognised  as  desirable, 
though  they  are  not  yet  provided  on  any  system  or  to  an  adequate 
extent.  The  question  has  been  mainly  approached  from  the 
side  of  health.  The  need  of  man  to  refresh  his  spirit  by  the 
beautiful  forms  and  colours  of  nature,  by  the  sense  of  space,  and 
by  the  consciousness  of  fine  proportion  in  street  and  building 
or  of  picturesque  variety  of  detail,  has  been  less  thought  of. 
Puritanism,  with  its  many  good  works,  has  had  the  bad  effect 
of  making  Englishmen  rather  ashamed  of  recognising  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  beauty  as  anything  but  a  luxury,  perhaps  a  sinful 
luxury.  Yet  few  persons  will  deny  that  to  live  in  squalid, 
dreary  surroundings  is  positively  prejudicial  to  the  mind  and 
spirit,  and  that  to  condemn  any  section  of  thej  inhabitants 
of  a  civilised  state  so  to  live  is  a  wrong  thing.  The^worst  forms 
of  the  evil  are  recognised ;  it  is  not  a  great  step  ^to  organise 
means  of  removing  the  evil  entirely.  To  ensure  to  the  town- 
dweller  a  refreshing  as  well  as  a  healthy  place  of  abode  is 
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the  main  object  both  of  the  Garden  City  and  of  the  Garden 
Suburb. 

The  idea  of  the  Garden  City  is  to  commence  anew,  to  leave 
existing  towns  alone,  and  to  construct  on  sound  principles,  in 
the  midst  of  open  country,  a  wholly  new  town.  The  promoters 
of  the  movement,  keenly  conscious  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding 
and  of  the  absence  of  healthful  conditions  of  living  in  our  large 
towns,  seek  to  meet  these  evils  by  showing  at  once  how  a 
healthy,  seemly  town — a  commercial,  manufacturing  town — can 
be  constructed,  and  population  may  be  gradually  diverted  from 
existing  towns.  To  the  manufacturer  they  offer  cheap  sites  for 
his  works  and  for  his  workmen’s  cottages  (cheap  and  good  cottages 
tend  to  improve  labour)  and  low  rates,  and  they  suggest  that 
these  advantages,  if  accompanied  by  ready  means  of  obtaining 
his  raw  material  and  distributing  the  manufactured  product,  as 
well  as  a  market  at  his  door,  should  lead  him  to  prefer  the  new 
town  to  the  old  city.  If  this  takes  place  there  should  be  a  check 
to  the  growth  of  the  old  city.  For  example,  if  Messrs.  Crosse  & 
Blackwell,  and  half  a  dozen  other  firms,  could  be  induced  to 
migrate  to  the  Garden  City,  a  certain  small  fraction  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  London  would  follow  them,  and  other  persons  who  might 
have  come  to  London  to  be  employed  by  them  would  go  inst^d 
to  the  Garden  City ;  the  growth  of  London  would  to  this 
extent  be  checked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  factories  and  the 
factory  hands  would  be  housed  under  new  conditions.  The 
fresh  winds  of  heaven  would  blow  about  them  ;  fields  and  trees 
would  be  before  their  eyes  from  mom  till  eve  ;  and  the  men 
would  perhaps  be  induced  to  supplement  their  indoor  work  by 
cultivating  the  garden  with  which  each  cottage  would  be  provided. 
Thus  a  definite  shifting  of  population  from  town  to  country, 
though  not  from  manufacture  to  agriculture,  would  be  effected. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  artificial  smack  about  the  project,  for 
towns  are  not  as  a  rule  deliberately  made,  but  grow  gradually 
from  natural  causes.  But  such  an  experiment  is  invited  by  some 
of  the  economic  results  of  the  growth  of  large  towns.  The  very 
high  value  of  land  in  an  old  town  and  the  excessively  heavy 
rates  are  a  heavy  burden  on  the  manufacturer.  Large  enter¬ 
prises  (notably,  several  paper  works)  are  already  to  be  found 
in  rural  places  ;  and  the  Garden  City  will  offer  these  advantages 
over  a  spot  chosen  at  random,  that  it  will,  if  it  succeeds,  give  a 
market  at  home,  and  that  the  manufacturer  need  not  fear  a 
constant  and  indefinite  growth  in  the  rates,  since  it  is  part  of 
the  scheme  that  the  increased  value  of  the  land  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  community.  Perhaps  then  the  attempt  to  form 
a  city  which  shall  spring,  Minerva-like,  fully  equipped  from  the 
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green  fields,  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  evolution  of  species  than 
at  first  sight  appears. 

The  pioneers  of  the  movement  have  certainly  proceeded  in  a 
most  business-like  way.  First  establishing  a  voluntary  society 
to  advocate  the  principles  they  had  at  heart,  they  next  organised 
a  pioneer  company  to  select  and  acquire  a  site  for  a  concrete 
experiment,  and  then  a  definite  land  company  to  develope  a 
city  on  the  site  selected.  For  the  ‘  First  Garden  City  ’  an  estate 
of  nearly  4,000  acres  has  been  acquired  between  Hitchin  and 
Baldock.  It  is  not  a  spot  of  exceptional  beauty — probably 
other  characteristics  were  thought  more  important.  A  rolling 
chalk  country,  there  is  a  pleasant  sense  of  space  and  breeziness, 
and  wide  views  over  open  undulating  fields  to  distant  low  hills. 
Most  of  the  land  is  said  to  be  about  300  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
are  two  old  villages  on  the  site,  Norton  and  Willian,  and  a 
country  house  of  some  size  and  character,  Letchworth  Hall, 
built  by  one  of  the  Lyttons  of  Kneb worth  in  1620.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  property  runs  the  Icknield  Way,  and  lying 
between  this  and  the  Norton  Road  is  a  bit  of  rough  woodland 
known  as  Norton  Common.  The  central  part  of  the  property, 
that  which  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  town,  is  almost  destitute 
of  trees ;  but  on  the  outskirts,  near  Norton,  and  where  the  old 
lane  to  Letchworth  Hall  crosses  the  Baldock  Road,  are  some  fine 
elms.  In  developing  the  city  scrupulous  regard  will  be  paid  to 
every  scrap  of  natural  beauty.  Both  Letchworth  Park  and 
Norton  Common  will  be  preserved,  and  every  little  shaw  and 
spinney  will  be  fostered  and  made  a  feature  of  the  new  town. 
In  what  is  intended  to  be  the  town  area,  some  1,300  acres,  one 
hundred  will  be  open  space. 

Though  the  site  of  the  Garden  City  is  not  exceptionally 
endowed  by  nature,  it  has  advantages  of  another  kind  which 
no  doubt  led  to  its  selection.  Through  its  centre  runs  the 
railway  from  Hitchin  to  Cambridge,  while  from  Hitchin  Station, 
but  a  short  distance  removed,  branch  the  Great  Northern  main 
line  and  the  Midland  line  to  Bedford.  A  temporary  station 
has  already  been  opened,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  good  augury  of 
the  future  popularity  of  Letchworth  that,  attracted  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  exhibition  of  cheap  cottages  which  has  been 
cleverly  organised  on  the  estate,  whole  train-fulls  are  poured  out 
on  the  new  platforms.  The  permanent  station  will  be  in  a  cutting 
a  little  to  the  north-east,  ‘  conveniently  near,’  it  is  claimed,  ‘  to 
‘the  central  square  of  the  town,  and  yet  far  enough  away  for 
‘the  noise  and  traffic  to  cause  no  annoyance.’  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  manufactures  being  an  essential  feature  of  the  Garden 
City,  especial  care  has  been  taken  to  allot  appropriate  sites  for 
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factories.  These  have  been  placed  adjoining  the  railway,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  large  area  of  land 
suitably  level  over  which  sidings  can  conveniently  be  spread,  so 
that  direct  access  to  the  railway  can  be  given  to  all  factories 
that  may  require  it.  This  area  will  be  screened  from  the  town 
by  belts  of  trees,  and  the  prevailing  wind  will  carry  the  noise, 
dust,  and  any  smoke  away  from  the  town.  At  Letehworth,  as 
elsewhere,  the  west-end  will  apparently  be  the  favoured  quarter 
for  residence.  The  town  area,  which,  as  we  have  said,  will 
contain  about  1,.300  out  of  a  total  of  3,800  acres,  is  carefully 
laid  out  with  a  view  to  the  realisation  of  the  idea  conveyed  by 
the  title  Garden  City.  Perhaps  the  following  short  description 
will  best  indicate  the  lines  on  which  the  work  is  conceived : — 

‘  For  the  Central  Square  of  the  town  a  level  plateau  has  been 
chosen  near  the  existing  station.  It  is  marked  by  three  isolated 
oak-trees,  and  lies  between  the  contour  lines  which  mark  290  and 
295  feet  above  sea-level.  From  this  plateau  the  ground  slopes 
gently  down  on  all  sides  except  towards  Letchworth.  The  roads 
radiating  from  this  Central  Square,  which  will  give  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  town,  have  been  so  planned  that  glimpses  of  the  open 
country  will  be  obtainable  along  them  from  the  heart  of  the  town, 
while  they  will  afford  to  those  approaching  from  the  outskirts  good 
views  of  the  central  buildings.’ 

From  this  Central  Square  will  run  the  Main  Avenue,  var)ang 
in  width  from  100  to  150  feet.  Other  roads  will  be  from  40  to 
60  feet  wide,  and  there  will  be  grass  tree-planted  margins,  in 
some  cases  between  the  roadway  and  footway,  in  others  between 
footway  and  houses.  Outside  the  town  area  a  considerable 
acreage  will  be  left  for  cultivation,  and  as  a  market  for  produce 
will  be  supplied  by  the  town,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  market- 
gardening,  poultry-farming,  and  like  pursuits,  adapted  to  such 
holdings,  will  be  lucrative.*  It  is  proposed  that  the  town  shall 
not  exceed  30,000  inhabitants,  and  thus  a  balance  between 
town  and  country  will  be  preserved.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
premature  to  discuss  the  limits  of  a  town  which  does  not 
yet  exist,  and  which  may,  when  it  grows  up,  take  its  future 
more  or  less  into  its  own  hands.  However,  a  satisfactory 
beginning  has  been  made.  The  usual  public  services  of  a 
town — sewerage,  waterworks,  and  gasworks — have  been  orga¬ 
nised.  Post  offices  have  been  opened,  and  sufficient  roads  have 
been  made  for  present  purposes.  Sites  for  from  300  to  400 
houses  and  cottages  have  been  let;  about  200  new  houses  are 

*  Some  experiments  in  this  direction,  near  Evesham,  are  very 
promising. 
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erected,  or  in  course  of  erection ;  and  from  thirty  to  forty  are 
already  occupied.  About  ten  shops  have  been  opened  during 
the  summer ;  there  is  an  excellent  grammar  school  and  good 
private  school  within  call.  And — most  important  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme — four  sites  for  factories  have  been  actually  let,  and 
others  have  been  selected. 

The  Garden  City,  as  we  have  said,  aims  at  economic  as  well  as 
social  and  hygienic  benefits.  The  growth  of  towns  in  England 
has  greatly  enriched  a  comparatively  small  class  of  landowners. 
It  is  a  trite  remark  that  London  would  have  saved  the  6s.  Sd.  (or 
more)  in  the  pound  which  it  now  pays  in  rates,  had  the  com¬ 
munity,  instead  of  a  few  landowners,  been  in  possession  of  the 
land  on  which  central  London  is  built.  Probably  every  one 
would  like  to  municipalise  the  land  of  a  growing  town ;  the 
difficulty  is,  when  and  how  to  begin.  The  Garden  City  begins 
at  the  beginning.  The  Company  which  establishes  ‘  First 
‘  Garden  City  ’  does  not  intend  to  let  any  of  the  4,000  acres 
which  it  has  acquired  pass  out  of  its  hands.  It  will  not  sell  a 
square  foot.  By  some  means  or  other  it  will  secure  that  the 
increasing  value  of  the  land  (apart  from  the  buildings  on  it), 
that  unearned  increment  of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much, 
shall  belong  to  the  community.  The  principle  on  which  the 
city  is  founded  is  thus  described  in  the  ‘  Objects  ’  of  the  Garden 
City  Association :  ‘  the  establishment  of  garden  cities  designed 
‘from  the  outset  to  secure  healthful  and  adequate  housing  for 
‘the  whole  population,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  shall 
‘  become  in  a  collective  capacity  the  owners  of  the  sites,  subject 
‘to  full  recognition  of  public  as  well  as  individual  interests.’ 
This  principle  is  applied  by  reserving  the  freehold  of  the  land, 
and  by  limiting  the  dividend  to  shareholders  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
using  any  further  profits  derived  from  the  rising  value  of  the 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  at  first  hoped 
to  introduce  perpetual  leases — nominally  for  900  years — 
with  a  provision  for  re-valuation  and  re-assessment  of  rent 
every  ten  years.  But  builders  are  always  borrowers,  and 
difficulties  are  said  to  have  arisen  in  borrowing  money  on  so 
unusual  a  tenure.  The  company  have,  therefore,  fallen  back 
on  the  familiar  expedient  of  the  ordinary  building  lease  for 
99  years.  By  the  first  arrangement  the  lessee  would  have 
been  secured  for  ever  in  all  his  outlay,  while  the  Company 
would  have  participated  at  once  in  the  unearned  increment. 
By  the  second  arrangement  the  unearned  increment  goes  to  the 
Iwsee  for  a  time ;  but  at  the  price  of  surrendering  the  value  of 
his  own  improvements  at  the  end  of  a  century,  while  long  before 
this  period  the  community  will  have  a  marketable  asset  of 
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growing  value.  Other  arrangements  may  no  doubt  suggest 
themselves.  In  some  way,  as  between  the  individual  lessee 
and  the  Company,  the  unearned  increment  will  go  to  the 
Company,  while  as  between  the  Company  and  the  lessees  and 
other  inhabitants  collectively,  the  Company  will  take  5  per 
cent,  upon  its  capital,  and  will  return  the  balance  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  shape  of  abatement  of  rates  and  public  improve¬ 
ments.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  Company’s  building 
tenants  are  put,  in  one  of  their  publications,  in  the  follovring 
words : 

‘  The  Company’s  lease  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  ordinary 
system,  that  the  reversion  of  the  improvements  will  ultimately  go 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  private  individuals. 

‘  It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rents  paid  by  the 
tenants  are  not  absolutely  outgoings,  as  rents  ordinarily  are,  but  a 
considerable  proportion  will  be  available  for  purposes  which  are 
paid  for  in  existing  towns  out  of  the  rates.  The  construction  of 
roads,  sewers,  and  the  provision  of  open  spaces,  and  all  costs  of 
development,  the  burden  of  which  usually  falls  upon  the  local 
authority,  and  is  therefore  charged  to  the  tenants,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  capital  charge  or  as  rates,  will  be  met  in  Garden  City  out  of 
ground  rents.  There  is,  therefore,  no  comparison  between  the  ground 
rent  payable  in  Garden  City  and  that  payable  in  other  districts, 
in  which  the  freehold  price  only  covers  the  actual  cost  of  the  land. 
Moreover,  the  actual  cost  of  public  services  will,  it  is  obvious,  be 
less  in  a  city  planned  from  the  beginning,  and  the  site  of  which  has 
been  bought  at  agricultural  value,  than  in  ordinary  towns,  where 
public  services  are  carried  out  only  after  land  is  at  a  high  price 
and  numerous  vested  interests  have  grown  up.  The  supply  of 
water,  gas,  and  other  services  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Garden 
City  Company  in  the  public  interest,  and  any  profits  from  these 
supplies  will  be  dealt  with  similarly  to  the  other  profits  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  Putting  these  two  facts  together,  it  is  evident  that  rates 
should  remain  low  in  Garden  City,  the  rents  proving  sufficient  to 
cover  many  public  services ;  and  as  the  profit  which  prospective 
tenants  may  hope  to  derive  will  depend  upon  the  success  of  the 
Company  in  securing  the  rapid  establishment  of  the  town,  it  is 
hoped  that  intending  settlers  will  recognise  that  their  interests  are 
in  common  with  those  of  the  Company.’ 

The  last  words  we  have  quoted  refer  to  a  lacuna  between  the 
company’s  aims  and  their  realisation  by  the  means  proposed 
which  must  not  be  altogether  overlooked.  In  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  idea  of  a  town  possessing  its  own  land,  all  persons 
who  would  be  rateable  for  town  services  and  town  improve¬ 
ments  should  be  shareholders  in  the  company  in  proportion  to 
their  holdings.  Under  the  system  actually  designed  by  the 
Company,  the  ratepayers  will  enjoy  the  unearned  increment  of 
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the  land  after  5  per  cent,  has  been  paid  upon  the  capital  of  the 
Company.  To  make  the  experiment  complete  in  the  direction 
of  municipalisation  the  shareholders  should  be  paid  off,  and  the 
Company  converted  into  some  body  representative  of  the  rate¬ 
payers.  But  in  such  a  case  very  effective  safeguards  would 
have  to  be  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  the 
Garden  City ;  otherwise  the  ratepayers  of  the  day  might,  as  they 
have  often  done  in  other  cases,  barter  away  the  lasting  welfare 
of  the  new  town  for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporary  profit. 
However,  with  all  qualifications,  Letchworth  Garden  City  is 
perhaps  the  first  serious  experiment  in  England  in  the  direction 
of  municipalising  the  land,  and  from  this  point  of  view  alone  its 
future  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  Garden  Suburb  is  a  project  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Garden  City.  The  main  point  of  difference  is,  that,  while  the 
Garden  City  is  a  creation,  a  city  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  niral 
district  where  no  city  would  have  come  but  for  the  bold  design 
of  a  few  public-spirited  persons,  the  Garden  Suburb  aims  rather 
at  directing  into  salutary  channels  a  movement  already  existing. 
Large  towns  will  grow ;  suburbs  are  certain  to  be  formed ;  the 
problem  is  to  form  them  on  sound  lines,  socially,  aesthetically, 
hygienically,  economically.  Let  us  deal  with  the  concrete 
case  which  has  been  placed  before  the  public.  Hampstead 
Heath  has  for  many  years  marked,  in  a  sense,  the  boundary  of 
London  to  the  north-west.  To  the  foot  of  Haverstock  Hill,  and 
round  the  sides  of  that  steep  ascent,  streets  extend  without  a 
break.  Villas  line  the  rise  of  the  hill,  and  connect  London  with 
the  old  village  of  Hampstead.  But  beyond  the  Heath,  instead 
of  streets  and  houses,  there  were,  till  recently,  fields  and  meadows, 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  country  village  with  its  suburban 
outgrowth.  But  this  condition  of  things  is  at  an  end.  A 
Tube  Railway  from  Charing  Cross,  past  Euston,  to  Hampstead, 
and  then  under  the  Heath  to  Hendon  and  Edgware,  was  autho¬ 
rised  some  years  ago,  and  is  approaching  completion.  A  station 
is  to  be  opened  at  North  End,  Hampstead,  another  at  Holder’s 
Green.  This  direct  access  to  London  will  bring  the  whole  of  the 
meadows  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Heath  into  the  building 
market.  A  new  suburb  of  London,  and  in  no  long  time  a  fully 
peopled  suburb,  will  be  created  ;  and  the  only  question  is,  after 
what  fashion  is  this  extension  of  London  to  be  shaped  ?  Is  it  to 
be  a  mere  collection  of  streets  and  houses  with  no  form,  and,  with 
no  vestige  of  open  space  save  the  hard -used  Heath  ?  or  is  this  very 
definite  addition  to  London  to  have  equally  definite  advantages, 
as  a  place  where  regard  shall  be  paid  from  the  first  to  the  amenities 
of  life  and  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  residents  ? 
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Now  it  happens  that  the  estate  immediately  adjoining  North 
End  and  marching  with  the  Heath  is  owned  by  a  public  body, 
Eton  College.  It  consists  of  320  acres,  and  has  a  somewhat 
singular  history.  Originally  it  belonged  to  the  Hospital  for 
Leprous  Maids,  which  had  its  headquarters  at  Westminster 
and  was  dedicated  to  St.  James.  Of  this  institution  Eton  College 
were  the  guardians.  Henry  VIIL  appropriated  the  endowment 
of  the  Leprous  Maids  and  built  St.  James’  Palace  on  the  site 
of  the  Hospital ;  but  eventually,  in  the  course  of  a  general 
bargain  with  the  College  (in  which  that  body  is  said  to  have 
had  much  the  worse  of  it),  he  gave  Eton  the  Hendon  estate 
for  its  own  enjoyment.  From  that  day  to  this  the  estate  (known 
as  Wyld’s  Farm)  has  remained  practically  intact,  and  been  held 
in  agricultural  occupation.  With  the  advent  of  the  Tube  Rail¬ 
way,  the  College  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  Wyld’s 
Farm  grow  something  more  profitable  than  grass,  and  a  whole 
colony  of  ‘  mean  streets,’  streets  of  the  kind  which  are  provided 
for  the  prosperous  artisan  and  the  small  clerk,  wherever  London 
pushes,  was  designed.  Happily  a  committee  of  persons  interested 
in  open  spaces,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  extending 
Hampstead  Heath  to  cope  with  the  new  state  of  things,  was 
organised  by  Mrs.  Barnett  of  Toynbee  Hall ;  and  the  College  was 
induced  to  give  them  the  option  of  purchasing  eighty  of  the 
320  acres  for  an  open  space.  The  necessary  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  this  area  has  since  been  raised,  and,  subject  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  some  questions  of  detail,  the  land  will  shortly  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  London  County  Council,  to  be  held  by  them  as 
part  of  Hampstead  Heath.  The  land  to  be  thus  permanently 
preserved  as  an  open  space  stretches  for  about  half  a  mile  into 
the  midst  of  Wyld’s  Farm,  having  a  valuable  strip  of  land  on 
either  side.  The  whole  of  the  College  estate  runs  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  through  Hendon  parish  to  the  confines  of  Finchley, 
the  average  width  being  about  a  third  of  a  mile.  The  land  left 
for  developement  thus  consists  of  240  acres  ;  its  southern  parts 
having  valuable  frontages  to  the  new  open  space,  while  the 
remainder  rises  and  falls  in  gentle  undulations,  varying  from 
200  to  300  feet  above  sea-level,  giving  the  means  of  picturesque 
grouping  of  public  and  private  buildings,  and  enabling  houses 
to  be  so  disposed  that  each  may  have  a  view  of  wide  expanses 
and  far-off  hills.  On  the  north-east  the  land  marches  with  an 
estate  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  yet  undeveloped  and 
abounding  in  wood  and  coppice. 

This  beautiful  property  Eton  College  has  offered  to  a  small 
committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Barnett  acts  as  secretary,  for  develope¬ 
ment  as  a  garden  suburb.  The  only  condition  imposed  by  the 
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College  is  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  eight  houses  to  the 
acre  on  the  average  throughout.  But  the  Garden  Suburb  Trust, 
as  the  committee  has  been  popularly  called — has  much  wider 
views.  It  aims  at  the  construction  of  a  really  beautiful  suburb, 
a  district  which  shall  have  a  certain  unity  and  completeness, 
shall  afford  accommodation  for  all  classes — not  merely  for  the 
artisan  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  prosperous  city  or  profes¬ 
sional  man  on  the  other — and  shall  give  to  every  resident 
trees,  gardens,  and  open  spaces,  a  distant  view  or  a  striking 
vista.  The  Garden  Suburb  is  to  have  its  own  public  buildings, 
its  own  schools,  and  its  own  shops,  its  group  of  cottages  with 
playing  places  for  children,  its  medium-sized  houses  with  small 
gardens  and  its  larger  mansions  with  private  grounds  and  a 
frontage  to  Hampstead  Heath.  There  may  also  be  groups  of 
chambers  or  small  flats,  with  some  arrangement  for  housekeeping 
in  common,  standing  round  great  plots  of  lawn  and  garden,  such 
as  charm  us  in  old  college  or  hospice.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Trust  to  supply  every  variety  of  residence,  and  so  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  natural  features  of  the  land  as  to  give  every  resident, 
whether  poor  or  rich,  surroundings  which  may  not  only  secure 
health  but  refresh  the  spirit,  and  may  make  the  tirecl  worker 
reaching  home  at  the  end  of  a  long  day  feel  his  eye  and  his  mind 
gratified  and  soothed  and  his  body  rested. 

There  is  no  reason  why  relief  from  the  stir  and  rush  and  close¬ 
ness  of  the  business  quarters  of  London  should  be  confined 
to  the  well-to-do.  A  little  forethought  and  arrangement  may 
extend  this  blessing  to  workers  of  every  class.  Hitherto  the 
provision  of  park  and  garden  has  had  in  view  too  exclusively 
the  solace  of  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  high  rents.  The 
suburb  of  the  artisan  or  clerk  has  been  apt  to  be  a  mere  col¬ 
lection  of  monotonous  streets  without  either  private  or  public 
gardens,  or  even  a  tree  by  the  roadside. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  true  solution  of  overcrowding  in 
towns  is  afforded  by  cheap  traction  ;  and  undoubtedly  it  seems 
economically  unsound  to  plant  artisans’  dwellings  in  the  heart  of  a 
town  where  the  land  is  actually  wanted  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  recent  Commission  on  London  Street  Traffic  gives  some  very 
valuable  information  on  this  question.  Owing  to  the  unwise 
requirement  of  Parliament,  that  workers  dispossessed  by  indus¬ 
trial  imdertakings  or  improvement  schemes  should  be  rehoused 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  London  County  Council  has 
been  compelled  to  build  workmen’s  dwellings  in  the  centre  of 
London,  while  of  its  own  motion  it  has  built  similar  dwellings 
in  the  suburbs.  ‘  The  result,’  says  the  Commission,  ‘  is  that  in 
‘the  central  districts  the  ratepayers  have  sustained  a  loss  of 
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‘  412,6831.  in  rehousing  7,586  persons  on  18'55  acres ;  in  the 
‘  suburbs  the  Council  have  already  housed  1,797  persons  on 
‘  1415  acres  without  any  loss  to  the  rates.’  *  But  this  is  not 
all.  Notwithstanding  the  subsidy  given  by  the  ratepayer,  the 
artisan  still  has  to  pay  a  higher  rent  and  to  live  in  a  crowd  in 
central  London,  while  in  the  suburb  he  pays  less  and  has  more 
air.  For  instance,  in  connection  with  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand,  the  Council  was  compelled  to  purchase 
land  for  housing,  the  commercial  value  of  which  was  201,107/. 

It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  a  reasonable  interest 
on  this  outlay  in  the  shape  of  rents  which  could  be  paid  by 
the  families  to  be  provided  for.  Consequently  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase-money  was  charged  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Council  as  expenses  of  the  street  improvements,  and 
44,000/.  only  ear-marked  as  the  cost  of  artisans’  housing,  although 
not  one  penny  of  the  additional  157,000/.  thus  charged  on  tk 
ratepayers  would  have  been  paid,  but  for  the  obligation  to 
rehouse.  And  even  after  this  was  done  the  Council  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  charge  the  very  high  rent  of  9s.  6d.  to  11s.  a  week  for 
a  three-roomed  tenement,  and  the  population  per  acre  remains 
at  148.t  At  Tooting,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  whole  cost 
of  the  land  is  charged  to  the  housing  scheme,  a  three-roomed 
cottage  can  be  let  without  loss  at  7s.  to  7s.  6(/.  a  week  ;  and  the 
artisan  lives  in  a  district  where,  on  the  average,  there  are  but 
54  persons  to  the  acre.f  To  complete  the  absurdity  of  central 
rehousing,  it  is  ascertained  beyond  question  that  the  persons 
dispossessed  do  not  occupy  the  new  dwellings.  Thus  any 
personal  loss  and  inconvenience  sustained  by  the  old  residents  | 
is  not  prevented,  and  persons  who  would  perhaps  not  have  lived 
in  central  London  at  all  arc  induced  to  do  so.  These  and  other 
facts  placed  before  the  Commission  led  them  to  form  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  ‘  in  order  to  relieve  overcrowding  means 
‘  must  be  provided  for  taking  the  population  into  and  out  of 
‘  London,  not  in  one  or  two  directions  but  in  many  directions, 

‘  at  rapid  speed,  frequent  intervals  and  cheap  rates.’  And  they 
add  the  following  remarks,  which  are  very  pertinent  to  the 
general  subject  of  tliis  article  : — 

‘  If  adequate  and  suitable  means  of  locomotion  were  provided, 
regulations  against  overcrowding  could  be  more  stringently  en-  I 
forced  in  the  crowded  districts.  Many  persons  who  could  rwide  ' 
at  a  distance  from  their  work  would  do  so,  and  where  the  business  j 

♦  Report  of  Commission,  p.  11.  | 

f  The  figures  per  acre  are  the  average  applicable  to  the  whole  of  | 
the  central  and  suburban  districts.  | 
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was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  workers  must  live  on  the  spot,  aud 
the  owners  of  the  business  could  not  afford  to  pay  wages  sufficient 
to  enable  the  worker  to  pay  such  rents  as  would  enable  suitable 
houses  to  be  provided,  the  tendency  would  be  for  such  owners  to 
move  their  business  to  other  and  more  suitable  localities. 

‘  It  cannot  be  right  to  promote,  by  an  indirect  subsidy,  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  factories  and  businesses  in  the  overcrowded  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  where  without  such  assistance  they  can  no  longer  be 
carried  on  at  a  profit. 

‘  The  provision  of  houses  at  less  than  cost  price  in  crowded  locali¬ 
ties  must  tend  to  check  the  movement,  which  has  already  begun, 
for  the  removal  of  certain  classes  of  work  to  the  outskirts  of  London, 
or  even  beyond  them.’  * 

But  if  any  permanent  improvement  is  to  be  effected  in  the  lot 
of  the  workers  in  great  towns,  they  must  not  only  be  removed 
from  the  more  crowded  parts,  but  the  districts  to  which  they  are 
taken  must  from  the  first  be  so  designed  as  to  furnish  pleasant 
homes,  and  to  give  real  rest  and  refreshment  to  those  who  are 
brought  from  their  work  to  pass  in  them  their  hours  of  leisure. 
If  the  toiler  is  landed  in  surroundings  which  for  ugliness  and 
dreariness  are  but  a  replica  of  those  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
works,  without  the  vital  activity  which  gives  a  certain  attrac¬ 
tion  to  centres  of  business,  then  cheap  traction  will  not  solve 
the  housing  problem,  and  will  only  lead  in  the  long  run  to  an 
mdefinite  extension  into  the  country  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  town.  And  it  is  not  only  the  artisan  who  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  For  workers  of  every  grade  London  must  become 
either  a  better  or  a  worse  place  to  work  in.  Its  extraordinary 
growth  removes  rural  sights  and  sounds  further  and  further 
away.  The  growth  cannot  be  prevented,  and  the  utmost  pains 
must  therefore  be  taken  to  see  that  it  proceeds  on  right  lines. 
If  the  best  natural  features  of  the  country  are  retained  in  new 
suburbs,  if  they  are  made  agreeable  as  well  as  healthy  places  of 
residence,  London  may  grow  indefinitely,  and,  by  means  of  the 
improvements  which  are  constantly  being  made  in  its  midst, 
and  the  outward  movement  of  its  inhabitants,  may  become 
continuously  healthier  and  more  beautiful.  But  if  this  is  to  be 
the  case,  fields  and  meadows  must  be  replaced  by  really  habitable 
suburbs ;  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Hampstead  Trust  to  show  how  this 
can  be  done. 

Economically  the  Garden  Suburb  will  be  an  experiment  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Garden  City.  It  will  be  necessary,  of 
course,  to  form  a  company  to  find  the  purchase  money  and  to 
develop  the  suburb.  If  possible  the  company  will  retain  the 

*  Report  of  Commission,  p.  16. 
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freehold  of  the  land  in  its  own  hands,  and  grant  leases  only ;  it  f 
may  even  carry  out  some  of  its  own  building  schemes,  though 
perhaps  as  a  matter  of  finance  this  would  be  better  done  by 
separate  organisations.  From  the  profits  it  may  make  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  pay  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent,  to  its  shareholders,  and 
any  balance  will  be  laid  out  either  for  the  improvement  of  the  ! 

suburb  or  for  the  promotion  of  similar  schemes  elsewhere.  \ 

One  very  obvious  use  of  such  spare  profits  would  be  the  purchase 
of  adjoining  laiul  for  the  extension  of  the  suburb ;  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  as  a  public  body 
would  not  be  unwilling  sellers.  It  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  project,  that  if  it  succeeds  it  will  form  an  object-lesson  which 
one  may  hope  to  see  followed  largely  by  private  agencies,  and 
perhaps  by  municipal  bodies.  Some  large  employers  of  labour 
have  already  set  a  golden  example.  At  Bourneville  and  at 
Port  Sunlight  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  Messrs.  Lever  have  built 
workmen’s  quarters,  wliich  conclusively  prove  that  it  is  possible 
to  provide  houses  for  the  recipients  of  weekly  wages  which  shall 
be  so  constructed,  so  grouped,  and  so  supplied  with  garden  and 
oj)en  space  as  to  be  real  homes,  and  to  make  positively  beautiful 
villages  or  suburbs.  Mr.  Lever  has  built  for  his  own  employees, 

Mr.  Cadbury  for  workmen  generally ;  and  a  remarkable  fact 
elicited  by  Bourneville  is,  that  the  townsman  coming  from 
Birmingham,  with  no  experience  of  the  spade,  yet  takes  to  I 
gardening  enthusiastically  when  he  has  a  little  piece  of  ground 
for  his  own  cultivation  and  use.  Similar  results  attained  in  a 
London  suburb  may  be  expected  to  attract  even  more  attention 
than  experiments  in  the  provinces.  Scale  means  a  good  deal 
in  these  matters,  and  if  the  Garden  City  near  llitchin  and  the 
Garden  Suburb  near  Hampstead  are  successful,  town  building 
and  town  extension  will  have  entered  on  a  new  phase. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  Hampstead  scheme.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  price  asked  by  Eton  College,  though  amply  remunera¬ 
tive  to  that  body,  as  the  consideration  for  a  large  estate  sold  en 
bloc,  is  one  that  will  undoubtedly  give  the  developing  company 
an  adequate  return  for  the  capital  invested.  The  formation  of 
roads  is  a  heavy  item  in  such  a  case,  and  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  Trust  not  less  than  fifty-five  acres  must  be  devoted  to 
highways  and  open  spaces.  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  by 
shares  or  debentures  something  like  250,0001.  at  the  least. 

The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  applications  for  sites  or  for 
houses  have  been  already  received,  while  it  shows  that  the 
projected  suburb  supplies  a  strongly  felt  want,  indicates  also 
that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  difficulty  in  rapidly  disposing  1 
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of  the  land.  It  may  confidently  be  anticipated  that  the  con¬ 
tinuous  rise  in  the  value  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  London, 
and  the  attractions  which  a  well-planned  district  of  considerable 
natural  advantages  at  no  great  distance  from  the  beautiful  open 
space  of  Hampstead  Heath  will  present,  will  eventually  give 
those  who  are  disposed  to  forward  an  interesting  experiment  a 
valuable  investment  for  their  money.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
is  no  very  large  sum  to  raise  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  success  may  meet  Mrs.  Barnett’s  Committee  in 
their  appeal  to  the  public  as  may  enable  them  to  close  with  the 
offer  of  Eton  College  at  an  early  date. 

Bourneville  and  Port  Sunlight,  the  Garden  City  and  the  Garden 
Suburb,  invaluable  experiments  in  themselves,  are  equally  valu¬ 
able  as  evidence  of  the  strong  and  growing  interest  in  town 
construction.  In  Germany,  where,  as  we  have  said,  there  has 
always  been  a  feeling  for  some  unity  of  design,  it  is  now  recog¬ 
nised  that  a  groMung  town  should  not  be  allowed  to  sprawl  over 
the  adjoining  country  at  the  mere  will  of  the  neighbouring 
landowners.  The  town  council,  in  such  a  case,  consulte  experts, 
and  after  much  consideration  and  discussion  a  definite  scheme 
is  promulgated.  Streets  are  laid  out,  spaces  set  apart  for  public 
squares  and  gardens,  the  sites  of  public  buildings  selected,  and 
the  position  of  factories,  shops,  and  private  residences  deter¬ 
mine.  Everything,  in  fact,  is  done  by  the  municipality  in 
relation  to  land  in  private  ownerslxip  which  the  promoters  of  the 
Garden  City  and  the  Garden  Suburb  propose  to  do  with  their 
own  land.  If  necessary  the  municipality  even  makes  compul¬ 
sory  exchanges  of  land  as  between  different  owners,  presumably 
to  rectify  inequalities  which  may  arise  from  the  mode  in  which 
the  land  is  to  be  used.  We  are  a  long  way  off  this  in  England. 
One  can  imagine  the  outcry  that  would  arise  if  a  private  owner 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  were  told  that  nothing  but 
private  houses  must  be  built  on  his  land.  Even  though  it  might 
be  the  best  possible  future  for  the  land,  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  free  disposition  would  be  demanded,  and  lawyers  and 
land  agents  would  evolve  marvellous  figures.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  such  a  procedure.  Land  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  town  derives  large  increase  of  value  from  the  growth 
of  the  town ;  it  is  only  fair  that  the  town  should  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  the  manner  of  its  own  growth.  The  land  would 
have  no  building  value  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  energy  and 
ability  of  the  community  which  inhabits  the  town.  If  that 
community,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  health  and  enjoyment  of 
hfe,  makes  arrangements  for  the  extension  of  its  town  which 
to  some  extent  affect  the  building  value,  what  right  has  the 
VOL.  CCII.  NO.  CCCCXIV.  M  M 
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landowner  to  complain  ?  As  between  one  landowner  and 
another  inequality  might  arise,  the  man  whose  land  was  devoted 
to  business  uses,  offices,  and  shops,  might  fare  much  better 
than  he  who  had  to  supply  public  gardens  and  sites  for  villas. 
Again,  openings  might  be  given  for  corruption  and  favouritism 
in  the  corporate  body ;  and  the  period  during  which  a  town 
extension  was  being  planned  might  see  a  kind  of  gamble  in  the 
surrounding  land.  But  it  would  not  seem  beyond  the  bounds  of 
ingenuity  to  meet  these  evils.  A  machinery  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Inclosure  Commission  might  be  constituted  to  see  fair 
play  and  redress  inequalities.  It  certainly  seems  reasonable, 
beyond  question,  that  a  town  should  be  extended  on  some  well- 
considered  plan,  and  not  haphazard,  and  equally  clear  that  the 
open  spaces,  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  well-ordered  town,  should  be  supplied  at  the 
expense  of  those  whose  land  is  to  come  into  the  building  market, 
and  to  be  thereby  greatly  enhanced  in  value.  German  methods 
may  not  precisely  suit  us,  but  the  principle  at  the  root  of  them 
seems  equally  appropriate  to  all  civilised  countries. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  English  preference 
for  voluntary  action,  and  dislike  of  large  schemes,  that  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  creation  of  districts  in  which  town  and  country 
shall  be  in  some  measure  combined  should  be  made  by  private 
persons.  If  old  slums  are  to  be  eradicated,  and  new  slums 
prevented,  if  workers  who  are  brought  together  for  industrial 
purposes  are  to  be  happily  housed,  if  our  towns  are  to  be  rescued 
from  meanness  and  want  of  character,  and  their  surroundings 
from  monotony  and  dinginess — if,  in  short,  that  town  life  which 
is  likely  for  a  very  long  time  to  come  to  be  the  life  of  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  is  to  be  a  healthy,  enjoyable  life,  in  which  the 
home  affections  may  thrive  and  the  virtues  of  citizenship  take 
root  and  grow,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  such  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  made.  The  industrial  success  of  the  country 
should  by  some  means  be  made  compatible  with  a  healthy, 
pleasurable  life  for  its  workers. 
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Art.  XI.— national  DEFENCE. 

1.  Imperial  Defence.  A  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 

mons,  May  11,  1905  (with  Corrections).  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour,  M.P.  London,  New  York,  and 
Bombay  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

2.  Imperial  Defence.  A  Speech  deUvered  at  the  Mansion 

House,  August  1,  1905.  By  Field-Marshal  Earl 
Roberts.  ‘  Times,’  August  2,  1905. 

3.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Supply  of  Food  and  Raw 

Material  in  Time  of  War.  [Cd.  2645.]  1905. 

4.  The  Science  of  War.  By  the  late  Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Hen¬ 

derson,  C.B.,  Author  of  ‘Stonewall  Jackson  and  the 
American  Civil  War,’  edited  by  Captain  Neill  Malcolm, 
D.S.O.,  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C. 
London,  New  York  and  Bombay  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1905. 

5.  Military  Operations  and  Maritime  Preponderance :  their 

Relations  and  Interdependence.  By  Colonel  C.  E.  Call- 
well,  Author  of  ‘  Tactics  of  To-day,’  &c.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1905. 

6.  The  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty.  Parliamentary  Paper.  [Cd.  2690.] 

^Phe  great  problem  of  the  Defence  of  the  British  Empire  is 
evidently  not  one  which  can  be  solved  by  military  and 
naval  experts  alone.  The  subject  demands  the  closest  attention 
of  statesmen,  who,  perhaps,  better  than  most  soldiers  can 
appreciate  the  true  sources,  moral  and  material,  whence  our 
national  power  is  derived  and  the  foundations  upon  which  our 
Imperial  greatness  has  been  built.  Unfortunately  it  is  the 
increasing  tendency  of  our  statesmen  to  wait  upon  rather  than 
to  lead  public  opinion,  to  stand  aside  with  their  own  beliefs 
unformed  or  un^sclosed  till  they  see  the  effect  made  upon 
popular  sentiment  by  the  vehement  appeals  of  men  who,  though 
they  may  be  unable  to  take  a  wide  survey  of  the  situation,  are 
at  least  in  earnest. 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  severe  trials  of  the  South  African 
war  to  throw  into  the  melting-pot  previous  conceptions  as  to 
the  military  exigencies  of  the  Empire.  The  War  Office,  suc¬ 
cessive  War  Secretaries,  and  our  military  system  have  had 
to  bear  a  great  deal  of  blame  which  ought  to  have  fallen  on 
other  shoulders.  The  root  error  in  the  whole  business  was 
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committed  by  our  statesmen  and  their  civilian  advisers  rather 
than  by  our  soldiers.  It  consisted  in  the  complete  misconception 
in  the  years  preceding  the  war  of  what  a  war  with  the  Transvaal 
would  mean  for  South  Africa  and  for  Great  Britain.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  military  authorities  and  authors 
boasted  in  these  pages  at  the  time,*  of  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
pleteness  and  rapidity  with  which  in  the  autumn  of  1899  a 
perfectly  equipped  army  of  50,000  men  was  despatched  to  South 
Africa  from  England,  and  a  force  of  nearly  6,000  men  from  India. 
This  reflected,  he  declared,  the  greatest  credit  upon  our  military 
system.  It  had  been  the  fashion,  especially  in  military  circles, 
to”sneer  at  Lord  Wolseley’s  reforms  and  our  ‘  paper  ’  army. 
Our  reserves,  however,  turned  out  to  a  man.  ‘  Within  six  weeks 
‘  of  the  day  the  reserves  reached  London  the  brigade  of  Guards 
‘  was  storming  a  position  7,500  miles  distant  from  Chelsea 
‘  Barracks.  Even  German  critics  might  be  impressed.’ 

But  an  army  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men  could  not 
conquer  two  huge  States  in  the  interior  of  Africa  inhabited  by 
men,  few  though  they  were,  of  Dutch  blood  determined  to 
struggle  to  the  last  for  the  independence  of  their  race  and  nation. 
The  conquest  of  the  Dutch  States  was  found  to  require  an  army 
of  some  350,000  men,  at  a  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer  of  some 
200,000,000/.  of  money.  A  department  established  and  provided 
with  means  for  despatching  at  the  most  three  army  corps  could 
not  be  expected  successfully  to  cope  with  such  a  demand  as  this. 
The  nation  was  not  ready  in  1899  and  1900  to  send  to  the  front 
an  army  four  times  as  large  as  our  statesmen  had  deemed  it 
necessary  for  the  nation  to  maintain.  This  fault,  if  it  were  a 
fault,  should  be  laid  on  the  Ministry,  on  Parliament,  on  the 
people  for  not  taking  an  adequate  view  of  the  military  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country,  not  on  the  Department.  Blunders,  indeed, 
numerous  enough  were  committed  by  the  War  Office,  and  subse¬ 
quent  inquiry  has  brought  to  light  much  gross  mismanagement 
throughout  the  course  of  the  war ;  but  it  is  important  that  it 
should  be  recognised  that  our  military  system  did  succeed  in 
providing  us  at  short  notice  with  the  army  which  the  respon¬ 
sible  leaders  of  the  nation  had  advised  it  was  sufficient.  The 
army  system,  so  far  at  all  events,  did  not  break  down.  But 
whether  that  system  was  or  is  now  at  all  adequate  to  the  real 
wants  of  the  nation  is  a  very  different  question.  What  these 
wants  really  are  is  the  question  about  which  men’s  minds  are 
sorely  perplexed  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  raised  by  the 
South  African  war.  But  it  can  be  answered  only  after  taking 
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a  wide  survey  of  the  national  and  Imperial  position  throughout 
the  world. 

In  India  and  in  North  America  alone  is  our  Colonial  Empire 
assailable  by  land.  For  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  Empire  the  first  line  of  defence  is  the  sea.  The  wise  policy 
of  English  statesmen  in  recent  times  has  gradually  withdrawn 
Imperial  troops  from  our  great  Colonies.  As  they  have  grown  into 
sister  nations  they  have  learned  to  lean  upon  themselves,  and  thus 
to  bear  a  share  in  what  is  really  Imperial  defence  by  undertaking 
to  provide  land  forces  for  their  own  security.  The  last  step 
in  this  direction  has  just  been  taken  at  the  instance  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  to  whom  the  very  important  stations  of 
Halifax  and  Esquimalt  have  been  made  over.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  day  will  come,  unhappily  postponed  by  the  sad  consequences 
of  a  racial  war,  when  South  Africa  as  little  as  New  Zealand 
or  Australia  or  Canada  will  require  the  presence  of  Imperial 
troops,  and  when  a  completely  self-governing  and  loyal  South 
Africa  will  take  ample  measures  for  her  own  military  security. 

Nowadays,  far  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  has  thus 
become  possible  to  concentrate  our  army  at  home,  so  as  to  make 
it  at  once  available  wherever  it  may  be  required.  In  tliis  very 
practical  fashion  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  nationhood  in  our  great 
Colonies,  intensely  loyal  as  they  are  to  the  British  connection, 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  defensive  strength  of  the  Empire. 

Tell  us  what  it  is  that  our  army  is  intended  for,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  employed,  is  a  demand  made  over  and  over  again  by  men 
who,  in  spite  of  experience,  apparently  repose  an  almost  unlimited 
faith  in  the  foreknowledge  of  British  statesmanship.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  the  Frenchman  or  the  German  to  take  mili¬ 
tary  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  frontier.  With  them  the 
locality  and  the  conditions  of  anticipated  war  are  largely  fixed. 
With  us  it  is  otherwise.  In  all  our  past  wars  with  Continental 
nations  the  part  which  our  land  forces  have  taken  has  been 
necessarily  dictated  by  our  alliances  and  the  existing  political 
condition  of  the  Continent.  In  our  great  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
who  would  have  anticipated  such  defensive  measures  as  the 
capture  of  Copenhagen  or  the  Peninsular  war  1  With  regard  to 
the  naval  defence  of  the  Kingdom  and  Empire  it  is  different ; 
and  our  naval  strategists  and  commanders  do  well  to  meditate 
beforehand  on  the  best  methotls  by  which  they  can  make  their 
power  available  throughout  the  world.  There  is  but  ‘  one  sea,’  the 
sailors  tell  us.  Tliat  is  their  field  of  battle,  wherever  the  enemy 
may  be.  The  enemy  has  to  be  driven  off  the  sea.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  measure  more  or  less  accurately  our  naval  strength 
against  that  of  our  probable  or  possible  foes  ;  but  when  soldiers 
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urge  that  in  some  sort  a  similar  attempt  should  be  made  to 
provide  an  army  bearing  some  numerical  relation  to  the  armies 
of  the  Continent  they  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  absolutely  different 
conditions  under  which  British  and  Continental  troops  are 
likely  to  be  employed. 

The  different  points  of  view  from  which  danger  to  the  Empire 
from  foreign  foes  can  be  regarded  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
very  important  speeches  lately  delivered  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Lord  Roberts,  and  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  subject  of  the  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  time  of  war 
with  food  and  raw  materials.  The  Empire  may  be  attacked  at 
its  heart  or  at  its  extremities.  The  United  Kingdom,  it  is  urged, 
may  be  invaded  or  may  be  starved  out.  India  is,  however,  the 
only  distant  possession  whose  land  defence  appears  to  cause 
any  anxiety  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  to  the  Field-Marshal ;  the 
great  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  its  long  and  exposed  border, 
being  left  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  its  security  has  been  mentally 
relegated  (and  very  reasonably  so)  to  other  measures  than  the 
despatch  of  an  Imperial  army  to  its  frontiers.  Even  as  regards 
the  frontier  of  Afghanistan  some  may  think  that  better  means 
may  be  found  of  securing  India  or  punishing  an  aggressor  than  by 
endeavouring  to  outnumber  him  on  the  point  of  attack  which 
he  has  chosen. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister  invasion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  impossible.  As  he  truly  says,  our  great  generals 
over  a  long  series  of  years  have  usually  believed  in  its  possibihty, 
whilst  our  admirals  have  felt  equally  confident  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  no  less  than 
Napoleon  beUeved  in  its  possibility,  whilst  Nelson  held  the  oppo¬ 
site  opinion  with  equal  certainty.  It  deserves  notice  that  our 
statesmen  and  people  have  never  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
extremist  views  of  the  ‘  blue  water  school.’  It  may  be  that  our 
admirals  are  right ;  but  the  consequences  of  error,  through  over- 
confidence  on  their  part,  arc  so  incalculably  great  that  the  nation 
has  wisely  determined  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  make  vigorous 
preparation  on  shore  to  supplement,  if  need  be,  the  efforts  of  our 
first  line  of  defence.  Even  in  the  very  heyday  of  Nelson’s  fame, 
invasion  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  a  very  real  and  pre.s8ing 
danger  indeed.  In  that  hour  of  seeming  peril  almost  every  able- 
bo<lied  man  was  under  arms.  The  volunteer  force  of  to-day, 
though  its  members  have  recently  done  splendid  service  abroad, 
owes  its  origin  and  continued  existence  to  the  public  belief 
in  the  possMiiy  of  its  services  being  required  at  home.  Mr. 
Balfour’s  reasoning  in  support  of  his  conclusion  hardly  carries 
conviction,  though  he  certainly  succeeds  in  showing  that  invasion 
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would  be  for  the  enemy  a  highly  hazardous  undertaking.  Is  it 
impossible  that  for  two  or  three  days,  or  even  longer,  the  British 
fleet  should  lose  command  of  the  Channel  to  an  enemy’s  fleet  ? 
Is  there  anything  either  in  our  naval  history  or  in  modern  naval 
warfare  that  should  make  us  think  this  not  only  unhkely  but 
impossible  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  says  that,  given  the  absence  of  the  army  abroad 
(as  lately  in  South  Africa),  given  also,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  absence  in  far  distant  seas  of  all  ‘  our  organised  fleets  ’  (those 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Channel),  we  should 
still  be  safe,  because 

*  under  the  new  Admiralty  system  we  should  have  ready  for  sea  in 
half  a  dozen  hours  six  first-class  battleships,  six  first-class  cruisers, 
now  in  reserve,  kept  ready  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  steam  could  be 
raised,  and  mann^  by  crews  specially  trained  to  manojuvre  and 
fight  them,  in  addition  to  the  twelve  cruisers,  eleven  torpedo  gun¬ 
boats,  twenty-four  destroyers,  and  twenty  torpedo  boats  stationed 
in  home  waters ;  and  in  reserve,  with  nucleus  crews  ready  for  rapid 
action,  six  first-class  battleships,  nineteen  cruisers  of  various  classes, 
fifty-eight  destroyers  and  twenty-eight  torpedo  boats.’ 

This  reasoning  seems  to  evade  the  problem  rather  than  to 
solve  it.  The  question  is,  on  the  assumption  of  disaster  or  other 
cause  which  would  give  temporary  superiority  in  the  Channel 
to  a  French  fleet,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  French  to  land 
an  army  of  70,000  men  on  our  shores  1  Of  course,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Armada,  if  a  British  fleet  capable  of  defeating  the 
enemy  rules  the  Channel,  the  hostile  expedition,  if  it  sails  at 
all,  will  suffer  destruction.  But  naval  warfare,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  is  just  now  in  a  very  experimental  condition,  and  a  very 
few  hours  may  suffice  entirely  to  change  the  relative  strength 
of  navies.  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  convincing  when  he  declares 
that  modern  invention  has  told  heavily  in  favour  of  insular 
defence.  The  natural  and  physical  difficulties  of  collecting 
together  and  transporting  a  large  army  across  a  narrow  strip  of 
sea  have  been  greatly  diminished,  since  the  days  when  Napoleon 
marched  his  soldiers  on  foot  from  every  part  of  France  to 
Boulogne,  in  the  hope  of  transferring  them  in  sailing  ships 
and  barges  to  the  coast  of  Kent.  What  then  required  many 
months  may  now,  so  far  as  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  are  concerned,  be  accomplished  in  a  few  days.  This  at 
least  is  certain.  That  torpedoes  and  submarines  will  tell  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  defence  is  probable.  But  in  warfare  of  this 
nature  we  have  yet  much  to  learn.  Many  Englishmen  remember 
the  simple  faith  reposed  by  the  French  public  during  the  early 
summer  of  1870  in  their  great  invention  of  the  mitraitteuse. 
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British  common  sense  will  hesitate  to  base  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  against  invasion  either  on  the  ‘  new  Admiralty  scheme  ’ 
or  on  novel  instruments  of  war ;  and  it  will  be  much  to  be 
regretted  if  the  confidence  of  our  naval  experts  and  the  opti¬ 
mistic  opinions  of  the  Prime  Minister  tend  to  diminish  the  efforts 
of  Englishmen  to  maintain  for  their  own  defence  at  the  highest 
pitch  in  efficiency  and  numbers  the  Volunteer  forces  of  the  Crown. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Roberts  are  chiefly  concerned 
at  the  vulnerability  of  India.  Russian  railways,  built  for  strategic 
purposes,  have  reached  the  borders  of  Afghanistan.  One  line 
from  Russia  via  the  Caspian  is  complete  to  within  100  miles 
of  Herat,  another  via  Orenburg  and  Tashkend  will  soon  be 
open  to  within  400  miles  of  Kabul.  This,  as  Mr.  Balfour  says, 
places  the  military  situation  in  the  East  on  a  wholly  new  footing. 

*  We  must  therefore  consider  it  in  all  seriousness,  and  endeavour 
soberly  to  estimate  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  by  our  great 
neighbour  in  the  Middle  East ;  not  of  course  because  we  need  suppose 
an  invasion  of  India  probable,  not  because  it  forms  any  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government,  but  because,  where  national 
defence  is  concerned,  even  the  improbable  must  be  taken  into 
account.’ 

After  having  discussed  the  subject  with  Lord  Kitchener, 
Mr.  Balfour  believes  that  we  shall  be  reasonably  secure  if  we 
forbid  the  making  of  Russian  railways  within  Afghan  territory, 
and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  despatch  during  the  first  year  of 
invasion,  in  addition  to  drafts,  a  force  amounting  to  eight 
divisions  of  infantry  with  corresponding  numbers  of  other 
arms. 

Lord  Roberts’s  estimate  is  a  less  ‘  sober  ’  one  than  that  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Since  the  Russians,  he  says,  have  with  a  single 
railway  sent  half  a  million  of  men  into  Manchuria,  some  five  or 
six  thousand  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  much  more  easily  could 
they  send  that  number  by  their  two  railways  for  little  more  than 
half  the  distance  to  the  very  borders  of  Afghanistan. 

‘  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  a  war  with  Russia  we  ought  to  have 
at  our  disposal  a  force  superior  to  that  which  could  be  brought 
against  us  ;  and  this  number  should,  I  think,  be  independent  of  the 
contingent  which  the  native  army  could  provide;  for  that  army, 
or  its  equivalent  in  strength,  would  be  needed  to  impress  the  frontier 
tribes  and  the  Afghans,  whose  attitude  will  inevitably  be  more  or 
less  uncertain  till  they  see  which  side  is  most  likely  to  win  and  are 
able  to  decide  which  side  it  would  be  most  to  their  advantage  to 
join.’ 

Coming  from  so  great  an  authority,  these  words  cannot  but 
greatly  impress  Eughshmen.  For  what  do  they  mean  ?  We 
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are  told  that  we  must  outnumber  with  white  troops  in  Central 
Asia  the  armies  of  the  greatest  military  nation  (in  numbers)  of 
the  world.  Lord  Roberts  places  their  supposed  invading  army 
at  half  a  milhon  of  men.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  he 
should  have  so  limited  it.  Again,  it  appears  to  Lord  Roberts 
that  we  must  look  to  the  native  Indian  army  only  to  impress 
the  frontier  tribes  and  the  Afghans.  Assuredly  this  speech,  if  it 
is  well  founded,  justifies,  and  more  than  justifies,  the  fears  of 
those  who  for  the  last  two  generations  have  solemnly  warned 
Enghshmen  of  the  inevitable  danger  to  British  rule  in  India 
due  to  Russian  advances  in  Asia.  Lord  Salisbury’s  allusion  to 
‘  big  maps  and  little  maps  ’  and  the  jokes  about  ‘  Mervousness  ’ 
are  still  in  men’s  minds,  and  the  recollection  does  not  tend 
to  increase  our  belief  in  the  foresight  of  responsible  EngUsh 
statesmanship. 

Lord  Roberts  proceeds  to  consider  our  means  of  providing  the 
half-million  of  men  he  deems  necessary.  Having  regard  to 
what  happened  in  the  South  African  war,  he  thinks,  under  our 
present  military  system,  we  could  not  do  more  than  mobihse 
200,000  British  troops  on  the  Indian  frontier,  after  providing 
for  the  internal  security  of  the  peninsula.  Even  this  would 
leave  the  United  Kingdom  denuded  of  regular  troops.  We 
might,  he  thinks,  look  to  the  mihtia  for  50,000  more,  to  the 
volunteers  for  an  equal  number,  and  to  the  Colonies  for  30,000. 
We  should  thus  be  short  of  Lord  Roberts’s  minimum  by 
170,000  men.  These  vast  numbers  would  not  be  wanted  quite 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  Lord  Roberts  seriously  main¬ 
tains  that  his  estimates  of  our  requirements  are  even  more 
moderate  than  the  facts  entirely  justify.  After  referring  to  the 
existing  most  grave  ‘  shortage  ’  of  officers  he  concludes  with  a 
solemn  warning  to  the  nation  of  the  dangerous  condition  of 
affairs  in  which  the  country  finds  itself. 

‘  It  is  not  a  matter  which  will  admit  of  delay ;  and  the  people 
of  this  country  must  decide  at  once  that  it  shall  be  remedied,  or 
they  must  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  disaster  that  may 
occur.  Neither  the  army  nor  the  Government  will  be  to  blame, 
but  the  people  themselves,  whose  lack  of  patriotism  prevents  their 
taking  any  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country.’ 

A  less  well-founded  charge  was  never  made  than  that  of  British 
indifference  in  the  present  day  to  the  military  condition  of  the 
nation.  When  Lord  Roberts  first  w-ent  to  India,  what  would 
the  generation  that  then  governed  England  have  thought  of  the 
military  expenditure  in  times  of  peace  which  the  British  people 
now  annually  takes  upon  its  shoulders  ?  In  still  earlier  days 
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would  Wellington,  or  Pitt,  or  Liverpool  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  nearly  400,000  men  should  be  despatched  to  fight  their 
country’s  battles  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  ?  The  military 
budget  of  the  year,  the  fact  that  service  in  the  army  and  militia 
is  voluntary,  and  the  existence  of  the  volunteer  force  amply 
prove  a  popular  determination,  and  at  the  same  time  a  martial 
spirit  in  all  classes  such  as  the  people  of  no  Continental  State 
can  show.  There  is  every  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  military  defence  of  the  nation.  British  common 
sense,  however,  demands  that  the  military  system  must  have 
regard  to  the  special  genius,  idiosyncrasies,  and  circumstances  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  military  burden  upon  the  State  must  bear 
some  reasonable  relation  to  the  dangers  to  be  encountered. 

Lord  Roberts  of  course  sees  that  the  half-million  of  men 
which  he  proposes  to  place  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India 
cannot  be  obtained  without  an  entire  change  in  our  military 
system. 

‘  I  consider,’  he  says,  ‘  that  there  is  now  no  option  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  universal  training  and  service  for  home  defence.  ...  It  may 
be  objected  that  neither  a  voluntary  system  nor  universal  service  for 
home  defence  would  provide  for  the  despatch  abroad  of  the  large 
force  that  might  be  necessary.  To  this  I  would  reply  that  it  is  our 
duty  now  to  make  such  arrangements  that  when  the  emergency 
occurs  there  may  be  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  trained  and 
organised  men  in  this  country  to  meet  the  military  wants.  Whether 
these  men  go  to  the  seat  of  war  or  not  must  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  nation  at  the  time.’ 

Now  universal  service  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  com¬ 
pulsory  service ;  and,  though  Lord  Roberts  says  he  is  not  an 
advocate  of  conscription,  that  which  he  presses  upon  the  public 
is  in  English  eyes  conscription  and  nothing  else.  To  compel 
people  to  become  soldiers  under  pain  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
and  to  hold  them,  when  trained,  hable  ‘  at  the  will  of  the  nation  ’ 
to  be  despatched  to  overwhelm  half  a  million  of  Russians  on 
the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  is  Lord  Roberts’s  proposal.  It  is 
impossible  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to  his  words.  Universal 
compulsory  service  comes  necessarily  in  substitution,  not  in 
supplement,  of  a  voluntary  system.  It  means  good-bye  to  the 
voluntary  system  ahke  as  regards  regulars,  militia,  and  volun¬ 
teers.  On  one  principle  or  the  other  the  nation  must  take  its 
stand  ;  it  cannot  rely  upon  both. 

To  the  gallant  soldier  and  distinguished  general  who  has 
served  forty-one  years  in  India  it  is  natural  enough  that  the 
question  of  the  north-west  frontier  should  loom  so  large  as  to 
obscure  his  view  of  the  general  interests  of  a  world-wide  Empire. 
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Indeed,  the  main  merit  of  the  Empire,  in  his  eyes,  appears  to 
be  that  it  provides  a  large  reservoir  from  which  unending  streams 
of  troops  may  poiu*  upon  the  Russian  invaders  as  soon  as  they 
take  the  field  in  Afghanistan.  There  is  some  lack  of  proportion 
in  all  this  in  the  opinion  of  the  average  Englishman.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  to  spend  milUons  in  ‘strategic  railways’  and 
in  estabhshing  a  ‘  scientific  frontier ;  ’  but  the  nation  beheved 
the  military  assurances  that  these  measures  would  make  us 
safe.  And  now,  after  all  this  has  been  done,  we  are  told  that 
we  must  have  a  larger  number  of  men  to  meet  the  advancing 
Russians  than  they  can  bring  against  us  !  That  is  not  a  frontier 
for  which  very  much  can  be  said  from  the  point  of  view  either 
of  science  or  common  sense.  In  mihtary  circles  there  is  to-day 
undoubtedly  a  leaning  towards  conscription,  though  there  is  a 
certain  dread  of  using  that  unpopular  word.  By  all  means  let 
physical  training  and  drill  be  part  of  the  curriculum  in  ordinary 
schools.  As  to  this  there  would  be  very  general  agreement ; 
but  when  it  is  proposed  that  men  should  be  compelled  by  law 
to  give  military  service  to  the  State,  all  kinds  of  questions  arise 
which  demand  and  will  receive  the  consideration  of  civilians  not 
less  than  of  soldiers.  One  very  practical  detail  is  the  rate  of 
pay  of  those  who  abroad  would  be  called  ‘  conscripts.’  Is  it  to 
be  less  than  the  market  rate  of  wages  ? 

To  most  Enghsh  statesmen,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
a  system  of  compulsory  service  will  seem  in  the  highest  degree 
inexpedient,  and  hkely  to  injure  the  very  cause  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  To  many  it  seems  so  unpractical  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  serious  discussion.  Even  on  purely  mihtary  grounds  some  ol 
our  more  thoughtful  soldiers  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
The  late  Colonel  Henderson  was  better  qualified  by  experience 
than  most  men  to  compare  the  conscript  with  the  volunteer. 

‘  If,’  he  writes,  ‘  it  is  impossible  to  class  our  army  in  South 
Africa  of  regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers  in  the  aggregate  as  a  fine 
army,  according  to  modern  ideas,  there  was  no  reason  why  with 
time  it  might  not  become  one.  Certain  virtues  were  common  to 
the  mass.  Not  a  man  amongst  them  was  either  a  conscript  or 
commandeered.  'Phe  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige,  the  pride  of  freedom 
and  independence,  inspired  the  rank  and  file.  They  were  in  South 
Africa  because  they  were  eager  to  tight  the  Queen’s  enemies,  not 
because  they  had  drawn  a  number ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  who 
becomes  a  soldier  of  his  own  free  will,  even  granting  that  he  is  some¬ 
times  attracted  by  high  pay,  does  far  better  service  than  when 
he  acts  under  compulsion.’* 

*  The  Science  of  War,  p.  385. 
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In  another  work  Colonel  Henderson  fairly  loses  patience  with 
the  criticisms  of  foreign  soldiers  who  refuse  to  see  that 

‘  the  war  in  South  Africa,  like  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  and  the 
Civil  War  in  America,  is  a  triumph  for  the  principle  of  voluntary 
service.  The  tnaral  of  conscript  armies  has  always  been  their 
weakest  point,  and  it  is  the  hope  that  the  moral  of  the  volunteer  is 
no  longer  of  a  Ixigher  type  that  accounts  for  the  unwarrantable 
inferences  and  the  unscrupulous  manipulation  of  flimsy  evidence.’ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  different  branch  of  the  all-important 
subject  of  national  defence.  Neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Lord 
Roberts  referred  to  the  risk  to  which  war  must  expose  our 
world-wide  commerce  and  the  transport  to  our  shores  of  the 
most  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  there  are  many  whose 
apprehensions  of  the  principal  dangers  that  war  with  a  powerful 
enemy,  or  combination  of  enemies,  would  cause  to  the  Empire 
are  of  this  nature.  To  them  it  is  not  the  advance  of  Russia 
through  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  still  less  the  invasion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  itself  by  a  Continental  enemy,  that  is  to 
be  dreaded  so  much  as  the  attack  upon  the  commerce,  the  food 
supplies,  and  the  raw  material  by  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
nation  exists.  Why  should  an  enemy  make  the  enormously 
hazardous  attempt  at  invasion  when  it  is  open  to  him  far  more 
easily  to  starve  us  out  ?  How  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
working  population  to  live  if  the  supply  of  cotton,  of  wool,  and 
of  iron  ore  that  come  to  us  across  the  seas  is  put  an  end  to  ? 
Nay,  considering  that  nowadays  our  foodstuffs — more  especially 
wheat,  the  most  important  part  of  it — are  sent  to  us  in  such  very 
large  proportion  from  abroad,  and  that  under  modern  conditions 
our  home  supply  is  totally  insufficient  to  maintain  us  for  more 
than  a  very  short  time,  the  mere  interruption  of  the  stream  of 
wheat  constantly  flowing  into  our  ports  would,  if  it  could  be 
continued  for  a  very  few  weeks,  suffice  to  bring  the  nation  to 
its  knees. 

How  far  the  Ministry  itself  attached  weight  to  these  fears  we 
do  not  know,  but  in  any  case  it  did  well  to  cause  the  whole 
subject  to  be  examined  by  a  Royal  Commission,  and  to  place  at 
the  head  of  it  so  able  and  long-headed  a  statesman  as  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh.  This  Commission,  which  included  amongst 
its  members  the  Prince  of  W’^ales,  was  asked  to  inquire  into 

‘  the  conditions  affecting  the  importation  of  food  and  raw  materials 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  time  of  war ;  into  the  amount  of  the 
reserves  of  such  supplies  existing  in  the  country  at  any  given  period ; 
and  to  advise  whether  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  any  measures,  in 
addition  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  fleet,  by  which  such  supplies 
can  be  better  secured  and  violent  fluctuation  avoided.’ 
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The  Commission  report  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is,  speaking  roundly,  about  30,000,000  quarters 
annually,  and  that  of  this  20  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  home¬ 
grown  ;  as  to  meat  (beef,  mutton,  and  bacon),  of  rather  more 
than  2,250,000  tons  consumed,  the  home  production  rather 
exceeds  one-half ;  and  that  whilst  the  existing  stock  in  the 
country  at  any  one  time  of  the  principal  raw  materials  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  might,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
last  some  months,  the  supply  of  wheat  at  home,  either  at  the 
ports  or  in  the  hands  of  the  millers  and  growers,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  falls  as  low  as  seven  weeks’  consumption. 
Is,  then,  the  danger  a  real  one  that  the  United  Kingdom  may 
be  reduced  in  a  few  weeks  by  starvation  to  capitulate,  like  a 
fortress  that  has  stood  a  long  siege  ?  If  so  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  protect  us  against  so  great  a  danger  ?  Ought  we 
to  accept  the  analogy  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  great 
fortress,  and  deliberately  and  in  time  of  peace  store  ourselves 
at  the  least  with  food  and  the  absolute  necessaries  of  existence, 
in  order  that  the  nation  may  live  during  the  time  that  it  remains 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

The  reports  of  the  Commission — for  there  are  several — and 
still  more  the  evidence  it  has  published,  will  go  far  to  reassure 
reasonable  men  that  so  long  as  the  nation  maintains  a  powerful 
navy  there  is  little  fear  of  such  calamitous  consequences  as  have 
been  anticipated.  No  doubt,  a  war  against  one  or  more  of  the 
great  Powers  of  the  world  would  entail  in  many  ways  and  under 
any  circumstances  hardships  and  suffering  on  the  great  mass 
of  our  people,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  many  imUviduals  would 
make  their  fortunes.  This  is  necessarily  the  effect  of  every 
great  war.  The  alternative  of  peace  may  sometimes  be  an 
impossible  one,  but  in  itself  war  cannot  but  be  a  great  calamity 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  nation  which  engages  in  it. 
The  reference  to  the  Royal  Commission  assumed,  it  will  be 
observed,  ‘  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  fleet,’  and  it  was  asked 
what  additional  security  was  required.  Virtually  the  answer 
given  by  Lord  Balfour  and  the  majority  of  his  colleagues 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  sujfciently  strong  fiect  is  our  true 
safeguard.  With  such  a  fleet  we  need  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  serious  interruption  of  our  supplies  or  the  destruction 
of  our  commerce.  Into  the  sufficiency  of  our  naval  preparation 
it  was,  of  course,  not  the  province  of  the  Commission  to  inquire. 
That  is  the  business  of  the  Admiralty,  of  Parliament,  of  the 
nation.  It  is  there  that  national  effort  should  be  concentrated  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  power  to  take  measures,  both  dubious 
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and  costly,  to  protect  ourselves  from  dangers  against  which  a 
‘  strong  fleet  ’  is  a  complete  protection. 

Sir  James  Mackay,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  expressed  an  absolutely  boundless  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  a  strong  British  fleet  to  protect,  during 
war,  our  shipping,  and  to  keep  open  almost  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance  the  flow  of  food  and  merchandise  to  our  shores.  So  long 
as  the  ‘  fleet  was  supreme  ’  even  the  rate  of  insurance  of  British 
shipping  would  not  be  materially  increased.  ‘  If  the  navy 
‘  declared  the  Mediterranean  to  be  safe  there  would  be  no 
‘  difficulty  in  British  ships  going  there.’  *  Sir  John  Hopkins, 
formerly  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  spoke  less 
confidently.  Were  we  at  war  with  France  and  Russia,  even 
‘  assuming  that  our  Channel  and  Mediterranean  fleets  were 
masters  of  the  situation  to  a  certain  extent,’  he  held  that  a 
British  ship  coming  through  the  Mediterranean  with  provisions 
‘  would  run  great  risks.’  It  was  highly  probable,  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  in  such  circumstances  the  P.  &  O.  would  not  come 
up  the  Mediterranean  at  all.  On  this  matter  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge, 
formerly  director  of  Naval  Intelligence  at  the  Admiralty,  who 
has  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  has  more  recently 
held  the  chief  commands  on  the  Australian  station  and  in  the 
China  seas,  held  a  different  opinion.  Here  and  there  doubtless 
a  ship  would  be  captured  ;  it  had  always  been  so  in  past  wars, 
though  British  naval  supremacy  was  estabhshed.  There  had 
been  captures  of  Japanese  ships  in  the  recent  war  with  Russia ; 
but  these  captures  could  not  be  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  would 
tell  perceptibly  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Sir  Cyprian  held 
strongly  the  prevailing  doctrine  that  our  primary  duty  would 
be  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  naval  power,  and  that  when  this  had 
once  been  accomplished,  there  would  be  little  injury  done  to  our 
commerce  or  home  supplies  by  the  occasional  and  almost  chance 
capture  of  a  British  trading  vessel.  He  had  very  little  fear  of 
the  policy  of  ‘  commerce-destropng  ’  with  which  we  had  been 
threatened.  Our  policy  would  be  to  concentrate  our  battle 
fleet  and  estabUsh  our  superiority  of  power ;  but  we  should 
maintain  also  a  sufficiency  of  cruisers  to  enable  us  to  hunt  down 
or  render  harmless  any  ‘  Alabamas  ’  which  might  threaten  our 
trade.  A  considerable  number  would  be  required.  ‘  You  do 
‘  not  hunt  a  fox,’  observed  the  Admiral,  ‘  with  a  single  hound, 
‘  and  when  he  is  being  hunted  he  leaves  the  henroosts  alone.’ 
The  evidence  always  comes  round  to  the  same  point.  ‘  I  cannot 
‘  conceive,’  says  Sir  Cyprian,  ‘  of  any  national  insurance  or 
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‘  indemnity  which  would  be  equal  in  good  effect  to  keeping  the 
‘  navy  up  to  the  proper  strength.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
‘  money  can  be  spent  so  effectively  to  insure  the  security  of  our 
‘  merchant  navy  in  time  of  war.’  And  this  is  the  view  which 
recommended  itself  to  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

When  we  contemplate  the  risk  of  the  invasion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  we  assume  that  through  some  disaster  the  navy 
has  lost  command  of  the  Channel  for  at  the  least  several  days. 
But  the  danger  of  destruction,  which  some  people  consider  still 
greater,  from  the  hostile  interruption  of  the  national  supplies  of 
necessaries  from  across  the  seas,  presupposes  that,  for  at  least 
some  months,  our  navy  is  powerless  to  keep  open  our  ports  to 
the  vast  imports  which  high  prices  would  naturally  bring  to 
our  shores.  It  is  held  by  all  the  Royal  Commissioners  that  any¬ 
thing  like  a  blockade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  impossible.  The 
extent  of  our  coast  line,  the  geographical  position  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  the  assumed  existence  of  a  ‘  strong  fleet  ’  put  this 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  Commissioners  understand  by 
a  strong  fleet  ‘  a  fleet  which  is  always  strong  enough  to  take 
‘  the  offensive  against  the  enemy’s  ships.’  *  The  conclusion  of 
the  Report  seems  inevitable  (par.  148),  viz. — 

‘  Whatever  our  naval  strength  might  be,  some  captures  would 
certainly  take  place.  But  with  a  strong  fleet  we  find  no  reason 
to  fear  such  an  interruption  of  our  supplies  as  would  lead  to  the 
starvation  of  our  people,  nor  do  we  see  any  evidence  that  there 
would  be  any  serious  shortage.’ 

Still,  danger  might  accrue  from  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food  due 
to  exaggerated  alarm,  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  the  people. 
Can  this  be  avoided  either  by  a  great  system  for  the  national 
storage  of  grain,  or  by  the  nation  undertaking  itself  to  bear  the  cost 
of  captures,  and  so  guaranteeing  shipowners  and  merchants  against 
all  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?  Sir  Henry  Seton  Karr  disagrees 
with  paragraph  148,  and  holds,  logically  enough,  that  its  approval 
involves  the  conclusion  that  beyond  a  strong  fleet  no  additional 
security  need  be  sought;  and  an  important  minority  of  the 
Commission,  including  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and 
Mr.  Wharton,  concur  with  Sir  Henry  Seton  Karr  in  advocating, 
as  a  far  better  protection  than  national  indemnity  or  national 
insurance,  the  free  storage  of  grain  in  this  country.  This  might 
be  achieved,  they  think,  by  placing  an  import  duty  of  2s.  a 
quarter  on  wheat,  and  remitting  it  in  part,  or  entirely ,'  when’the 
wheat,  stored  free  of  charge,  has  been  retained  in  national  store- 
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houses  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  Thus  wheat  taken  out  of  store 
within  a  month  would  pay  the  full  duty  of  2s.  After  four  months  it 
would  escape  the  duty  altogether  ;  and  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  duty  would  be  made  on  grain  taken  out  in  intermediate  periods. 
The  minority  of  the  Commission  report  accordingly  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  of  a  proposal  of  this  kind  made  by  Mr.  Cunyngharae, 
himself  a  member  of  the  Commission.  His  own  recommendation 
involved  a  4s.  duty  on  imported  wheat  and  flour  ;  but  on  further 
consideration,  we  presume,  he  has  seen  his  way  to  believing  that  a 
2s.  duty  would  suffice  to  secure  the  ends  aimed  at.  It  has,  it  seems, 
become  increasingly  the  habit  of  exporters  of  grain,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  to  store  their  grain  on  their  own  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  not  to  transfer  it  to  England  till  it  is  needed  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  demand  ;  and  the  object  sought  is  to  induce 
exporters  to  England,  by  the  offer  of  free  storage  here,  and  the 
consequent  saving  of  storage  expenses  there,  to  keep  very  large 
stocks  in  England,  and  so  provision  us  beforehand  for  the  con¬ 
templated  siege. 

Now  all  this  requires  a  good  deal  of  thinking  out.  As  the 
main  Report  suggests,  it  may  well  be  that  the  proposed  national 
granaries  will  be  largely  filled  at  the  expense  of  the  stocks  at 
present  held  in  this  country  at  the  ports  and  by  the  millers  and 
bakers.  And  on  general  principles  we  should  be  disposed  to 
question  whether  the  placing  of  a  4s.  or  a  2s.  import  duty  on 
com  would  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  fill  England  with  grain. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Sir  Henry  Seton  Karr 
are,  as  becomes  leading  members  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League, 
anxious  on  quite  other  grounds  than  those  of  national  defence 
to  impose  a  corn  tax ;  and  it  may  be  that  their  leanings  in 
that  direction  colour  their  views  as  to  the  general  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  the  acceptance  of  the  ‘  first  plank  ’  of  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  policy  of  fiscal  reform.  Mr.  Jeffreys  *  proposed  that 
farmers  should  be  induced,  by  Government  subsidy,  to  keep 
their  corn  unthreshed  in  ricks  from  one  harvest  to  another. 
The  farmer  would  receive  4s.  6d.  for  every  quarter  retained  in 
rick  for  twelve  months  certain,  of  which  amount  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  Is.  fid.  would  be  for  lass  of  interest,  2s.  for  loss  caused 
by  rats,  and  Is.  remuneration  to  the  farmer.  The  burdened 
taxpayer,  ignorantly  impatient  of  taxation,  might  gmmble  not 
a  little  at  what  he  would  undoubtedly  consider  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  the  public  expense  of  a  handsome  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  rats !  Doubtless  the  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  are,  on  the  whole,  right,  whilst  they  do  not  deprecate 
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experimental  attempts  at  storage,  to  bestow  greater  attention  on 
the  proposals  of  national  indemnity  and  national  insurance. 

These  projects,  whilst  aiming  at  the  same  result,  proceed  on 
different  lines.  The  nation  may  take  into  its  own  hands  the 
business  of  insuring  British  ships  and  merchandise  against  war 
risks  in  return  for  a  moderate  premium ;  or  it  may  undertake, 
without  making  any  charge  for  so  doing,  to  indemnify  shipowners 
and  cargo-owners  for  their  actual  loss  by  hostile  capture  or  destruc¬ 
tion.  If  the  insurance  plan  were  adopted,  since  the  nation  would 
not  need  to  make  a  profit  out  of  tlie  business,  and  as  the  premiums 
would  be  calculated  upon  the  total  of  expected  losses,  and  would 
not  be  forced  up  by  panic,  the  rate  of  insurance  would  remain 
moderate  and  steady ;  and  one  cause  of  the  enhancement  during 
war  of  freights,  and  consequently  of  the  price  of  food  and  other 
supplies,  would  be  avoided,  to  the  general  benefit  of  consumers. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  proposals  at  length  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  majority  of  witnesses,  and  the  Royal 
Commissioners  themselves,  prefer  the  proposal  of  ‘  National 
‘  Indemnity  ’  to  that  of  ‘  National  Insurance.’  It  is  recognised 
that  in  all  probability  a  ‘  panic  ’  rise  of  price  of  staple  articles  of 
food  will  take  place  at  the  outbreak  of  a  maritime  war,  though 
this  will,  of  course,  at  once  increase  the  exertions  made  to  pour 
supplies  into  the  country.  Should  these  high  prices  and  the 
consequent  suffering  to  the  people  continue  ‘  it  might  result 
‘  in  danger  to  calmness  and  self-possession  just  when  these 
‘  qualities  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  ’  (see  paragraph 
254).  We  quote  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  principal 
report  (paragraphs  266  and  267) : 

‘  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  system  of  National  Indemnity  against 
loss  from  capture  by  the  enemy  would  operate  both  as  an  additional 
security  to  the  maintenance  of  our  over-sea  trade  and  as  an  im¬ 
portant  steadying  influence  upon  prices,  and  we  wish  to  place 
distinctly  on  record  our  opinion  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  some  well-considered  scheme  of  the  kind  seem  to  us  very 
largely  to  outweigh  any  objections  that  have  been  stated  to  us. 
We  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  draw  out  the  precise  terms 
of  such  a  scheme,  but  we  look  rather  in  the  direction  of  National 
Indemnity  than  in  that  of  National  Insurance.  We  recognise  that 
National  Insurance  may  at  first  sight  appear  more  attractive, 
since  the  amount  received  by  the  State  in  premiums  would  be 
something  to  set  against  what  might  have  to  be  paid  on  account 
of  losses.  But  this  economy  seems  to  us  to  be  more  apparent 
than  real  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  amount  paid  in  premiums, 
both  on  the  goods  carried  and  the  ships  in  which  they  come,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  Similarly  it  has  been  suggested 
that  National  Insurance,  owing  to  the  payment  of  a  premium  by 
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the  shipowner,  does  not  to  the  same  extent  as  National  Indemnity 
imply  preferential  treatment  of  a  single  industry  ;  but,  even  grant¬ 
ing  that  some  preference  would  accrue  to  the  shipowner,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  efficient  means  of  transport  in  times  of 
war,  and  of  keeping  rates  of  freight  so  far  as  possible  at  a  normal 
level,  is  so  great  as  to  outweigh  this  objection.  Moreover,  it  appears 
to  us  that  a  scheme  of  National  Indemnity  will  leave  it  more  open 
to  the  Government,  acting  through  the  Admiralty  or  otherwise,  to 
impose  conditions,  to  prescribe  rules,  and  to  keep  greater  control 
of  the  risks  that  in  one  form  or  another  will  have  to  be  run.’ 

After  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  small  expert  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  subject  further  and  form  a  scheme, 
they  wind  up  the  Report  by  reiterating  that  the  main  security 
of  the  country  is  the  strength  of  the  navy. 

‘  But  we  rely  only  in  a  less  degree  upon  the  widespread  resources 
of  our  mercantile  fleet  and  its  power  to  carry  on  our  trade  and 
reach  all  possible  sources  of  supply  wherever  they  e.xist ;  and  we 
believe  that  a  guarded  and  well-considered  scheme  of  National 
Indemnity  would  act  as  a  powerful  addition  to  our  resources,  because 
it  would  tend  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  transport,  and  therefore 
would  go  far  in  preventing  high  prices  in  time  of  war,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  enterprise  of  British  ship¬ 
owners’  (par.  269). 

Notwithstanding  the  great  weight  which  attaches  to  this 
finding  of  the  Royal  Commission,  there  are  many  reasons  which 
will  make  prudent  men  inclined  to  reserve  their  opinion  on  this 
subject  till  the  proposed  committee  of  experts  has  produced  its 
scheme.  As  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  said  in  evidence,  the  attempt  to 
indemnify  for  losses  ‘seems  to  put  people  oif  the  right  track,’ 
which  is  to  provide  a  fleet  of  sufficient  strength  to  reduce  the 
losses  to  a  minimum.  If  our  efforts  in  this  direction  are  successful, 
and  the  actual  losses  inflicted  by  the  enemy  should  prove  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  vastness  of  our  trade — and  this,  we 
have  already  seen,  is  the  belief  of  the  Royal  Commission — surely 
the  British  people  would  recover,  before  much  miscliief  had  been 
done,  from  panic  fears,  themselves  the  cause  of  the  danger,  fears 
which  a  very  short  experience  would  show  to  be  almost  ground¬ 
less  ! 

In  sober  truth,  is  there  reasonable  ground  for  anticipating  the 
occurrence  of  a  life  -  and  -  death  struggle  between  the  British 
Empire  and  a  combination  against  it  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
Continent  ?  Is  it  quite  rational  to  anticipate  a  future  in  which 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world,  will  be  perforce  entirely  dependent  upon  its  internal 
resources,  and  will  glare  out,  so  to  speak,  from  behind  its  moat, 
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and  with  its  drawbridges  raised,  against  millions  of  encircling 
foes  panting  for  its  destruction  t  It  is  sufficiently  lamentable 
that  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  so  gloomy  a 
prospect  should  loom  before  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  We  have, 
assuredly,  no  right  to  calculate  on  perpetual  peace.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  too  much  rein  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  picturing  the  dangers  of  the  coming  years. 

There  is  nothing  more  unwise  than  that  over-contidencc 
which  tempts  men  to  neglect  precautions.  Nevertheless,  when 
we  weigh  everything  that  can  be  urged  on  the  side  of  the  exposure 
to  destruction  of  our  Empire,  either  by  direct  invasion  or  by 
the  attack  of  European  Powers  upon  our  colonies,  or  upon  our 
commerce,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  our  position 
is,  in  truth,  an  extraordinarily  strong  one  ;  so  long  as  the  nation 
is  willing  to  maintain  a  powerful  fleet  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  efficiency,  always  ready  for  action.  The  enormous  naval 
estimates  of  recent  years  prove  the  readiness  of  the  people  to 
bear  without  grumbling  whatever  burden  of  taxation  may  be 
thought  necessary  for  our  security.  But  for  the  vastness 
of  our  naval  preparations  it  is  very  far  from  improbable  that 
the  South  African  War  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  would 
have  led  to  a  general  European  conflict,  with  results  which  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate.  It  is,  moreover,  now  clearly  recognised 
that  it  is  not  merely  in  excluding  an  invader  from  our  shores,  in 
protecting  our  own  commerce  and  in  destroying  his,  that  a  pre¬ 
dominant  fleet  makes  its  power  felt.  An  efficient  army,  small 
indeed  in  comparison  with  the  great  hosts  of  the  Continent, 
may  prove,  as  history  has  often  shown  us,  a  decisive  factor  in 
terminating  a  great  Continental  war.  Thanks  to  the  sister  ser¬ 
vice,  such  an  army  can  exercise  a  choice  over  its  field  of  opera¬ 
tions  denied  to  any  European  Power  at  war  with  us.  Lord 
Cardwell  once  boasted,  in  conversation,  that  in  1870  he  could 
have  raised  the  siege  of  Paris.  Let  no  one  dream  that  in  a  future 
war  with  a  Continental  nation  we  shall  be  able  any  more  than 
in  the  past  to  confine  our  fighting  to  ‘  blue  water.’  A  party  to 
a  great  struggle  cannot  conduct  it  successfully  on  principles  of 
limited  liability.  The  struggle  has  to  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  To  dominate  the  seas 
has  never  by  itself  been  found  sufficient  to  give  us  complete 
victory  over  a  great  mihtary  Power.  In  all  probability  we 
shall,  as  in  the  past,  have  aUies  to  assist,  and  great  ports  to 
make  secure  against  attack.  If  we  contemplate  future  war  on 
a  great  scale  at  all,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  certainty  that 
as  heretofore  a  British  army  will  have  to  do  its  share  of  the 
fighting. 
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It  is  this  power  of  combining  military  operations  with  mari¬ 
time  preponderance  that  Colonel  Callwell  has  made  the  subject 
of  his  interesting  book.  It  has  often  happened  that  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  one  service  have  been  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  the  special  difficulties  with  which  the  other  has  to  contend. 
When  Wellington  complained  from  the  Peninsula  of  the  naval 
commanders  for  not  absolutely  securing  his  over-sea  communica¬ 
tions,  Lord  Melville  wrote,  ‘  I  will  take  your  opinion  in  preference 
‘  to  any  person’s  as  to  the  most  effectual  mode  of  beating  the 
‘  French  army,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  your  seamanship  or 
‘  nautical  skill.’  Napoleon  showed  himself  again  and  again 
unable  to  appreciate  naval  conditions,  and  to  his  cost  disregarded 
the  advice  of  naval  experts.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  during  the  great  war  our  distinguished  sailors  had  very 
little  patience  with  the  military  difficulties  of  the  commanders 
of  the  land  forces ;  and  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
services  rose  to  a  pitch  highly  injurious  to  the  success  of  our 
joint  operations.  The  weight  which  an  ‘  amphibious  Power  ’ 
can  throw  into  the  scale  is  very  great,  if  the  advantages 
and  limitations  due  to  its  peculiar  nature  are  borne  in 
mind.  It  has  of  course  always  been  the  practice  for  a  British 
Ministry  to  take  counsel  in  time  of  threatened  or  actual  war 
with  the  commanders  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Crown 
as  to  the  operations  to  be  undertaken  ;  and  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  in  providing  for  the  systematic 
consideration,  by  statesmen  in  combination  with  the  chief  men 
of  both  services,  in  time  of  peace,  of  those  joint  measures  which 
war  w'ould  render  advisable.  Colonel  Callwell  has  no  difficulty 
in  adducing  many  witnesses  to  prove  that  a  land  force  is  often 
required  in  order  that  a  maritime  Power  may  get  full  value  for 
the  services  which  its  fleet  is  capable  of  rendering.  To  leave 
the  army  out  of  account  and  to  imagine  that  a  powerful  navy 
will  do  everything  that  the  nation  requires  to  be  done  in  time 
of  war  is  to  make  a  fundamental  mistake  both  as  to  the  strategic 
advantages  of  the  position,  and  of  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
British  people. 

In  Colonel  Callwell’s  volume  will  be  found  a  very  useful 
enumeration  of  the  joint  operations  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  past 
and  recent  wars,  and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them.  Over¬ 
sea  invasions,  landings  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  maritime  sieges. 
Lord  Torrington’s  much-discussed  theory  of  ‘  a  fleet  in  being,’ 
all  receive  consideration  by  the  light  of  experience.  Napoleon’s 
policy  had  been  to  drive  the  British  into  the  sea  : 

‘  He  had  driven  them  into  the  sea  at  Toulon,  but  they  had  sailed 
away  to  Corsica.  His  generals  had  worsted  them  amid  the  dykes 
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and  dunes  of  the  north  of  Holland,  but  they  had  been  obliged  to 
let  the  enemy  embark  and  return  to  England.  To  a  commander 
accustomed  to  decisive  victories  like  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  and 
Jena,  these  islanders  with  their  appearances  and  disappearances, 
their  flittings  to  and  fro,  their  intangible  and  irritating  strategy, 
presented  a  perplexing  and  vexatious  problem.’  * 

So  it  was  even  with  Moore  after  Corunna — operations  vexa¬ 
tious  rather  than  fundamentally  important,  till  Wellington,  by 
securing  his  base  upon  the  sea,  showed  that  ‘  the  islanders  ’  had 
it  in  their  power  to  stay,  and  ultimately  with  a  comparatively 
small  force  to  wear  out  and  defeat  the  much  more  numerous 
army  to  which  they  were  oppased.  If  the  nation  has  well  learnt 
the  lesson  of  its  own  history,  it  will  avoid  the  two  extremes  ;  on 
the  one  hand,  of  attempting  to  create  a  huge  army  based  more  or 
less  on  Continental  models  and  compulsory  service  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  of  ignoring  the  army  altogether,  of  trusting  that  it  can  com¬ 
pletely  overthrow  its  Continental  enemies  solely  by  means  of  a 
powerful  fleet. 

True  reform  and  real  progress  in  the  right  direction  are,  in 
truth,  greatly  hampered  by  the  extravagant  expectations  of  that 
by  no  means  insignificant  number  of  military  men  who  nowadays 
*1  see,  in  conscription  or  compulsory  military  service,  the  solution  of 
all  our  difficulties.  As  we  have  shown,  the  late  Colonel  Henderson 
was  not  amongst  them.  In  his  concluding  chapter  on  ‘  the 
British  army,’  t  he  dwells  but  little  on  the  insufficiency  of  its 
numbers,  whilst  he  impresses  on  his  readers  that  in  a  competent 
staff,  in  the  military  education  and  practical  training  of  our 
officers,  in  an  organisation  that  can  make  use  of  the  materials 
we  have  got,  the  nation  is  lacking.  ‘  The  first  neces- 
‘sity,  then,  of  Imperial  defence,  so  far  as  the  army  is  con- 
‘cemed,  is  the  maintenance  of  at  least  three  army  corps  of 
‘  regulars,  ready  to  render  immediate  support  when  the  navy 
‘  asks  for  it.’  Speaking  of  the  system  in  force  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Transvaal  War,  Colonel  Henderson  declares  that 

‘  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry,  the  Volunteers,  and  the  Colonial  forces, 
which  provided  an  immediate  reserve  of  5(30,000  men,  might,  under 
a  comprehensive  system,  have  furnished  a  secondary  reserve,  a 
Landwehr  and  a  Landsturm  combined,  of  as  many  more,  at  an 
exceedingly  small  price.  It  was  here  that  that  system  was  so 
defective.  .  .  .  The  remedy  lay  in  the  organisation  of  the  secondary 
reserve.  Not  a  man  who  had  borne  arms,  whether  in  the  army  or 
the  auxiliary  forces,  should  have  been  suffered  to  disappear  into 
civil  hfe.  Every  trained  soldier  should  have  been  registered,  and 
cadres  should  have  been  established  in  which  every  veteran  who 
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was  still  willing,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  serve  his  country  should 
have  been  enrolled.’  ♦ 

It  is  always  taken  for  granted  that  our  first  line  of  defence  is 
the  navy.  Surely  with  proper  organisation  and  with  competent 
officers  our  auxiliary  forces  should  be  strong  enough,  with  a  very 
small  nucleus  of  regular  troops,  to  constitute  a  sufficient  second 
line  of  defence  for  the  British  Islands.  If  so,  in  case  of  emergency 
we  should  be  able  to  spare  substantially  our  whole  army  for 
service  elsewhere.  Nothing  can  be  more  short-sighted  or  mis¬ 
chievous  than  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  Volunteers  as  a 
purely  home  defence  force,  in  the  hope  that  in  a  smaller  number 
of  better-drilled  men  we  may  obtain  a  sort  of  imitation  regular 
army  competent  to  fight  across  the  seas  the  highly  disciplined 
troops  of  the  great  military  Powers.  True  that  in  South  Africa 
the  reinforcement  of  regular  battalions  with  Volunteer  com¬ 
panies  answered  admirably,  and  that  after  a  little  experience 
Volunteers  became  hardly  distinguishable  from  regulars.  In  this 
way  the  Volunteer  service  was  of  the  greatest  use  across  the  seas ; 
and  so  doubtless  in  another  emergency  of  a  similar  kind  it  would 
be  again.  But  the  Volunteer  force  is  one  to  which,  by  reason 
of  its  very  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  emergency  measures 
in  times  of  profound  peace.  It  is  composed  of  men  who  cannot 
make  soldiering  their  profession.  They  have  been  brilliantly 
successful  in  creating  a  citizen  army  ;  they  can  in  times  of  stress 
render  the  most  important  help  to  the  regular  forces  of  the  Crown, 
but  they  cannot,  we  venture  to  think,  be  regarded  as  part  of  that 
service  army  of  the  Crown,  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  nation  ‘  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.’ 

The  nation  is  bound  to  do  what  is  needful  in  defence  of  the 
Empire,  though  the  expense  of  taking  due  precautions  may,  and 
must,  lay  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  on  the  people.  The  naval 
estimates  of  recent  years  have  been  on  a  scale  that  would  have 
seemed  hardly  credible  to  Ministers  of  either  party  twenty  years 
ago.  Yet  that  expenditure  has  been  wisely  and  providently 
incurred ;  and  has  in  all  probability  saved  us  from  losses 
impossible  to  estimate.  Both  as  regards  military  and  naval  ex¬ 
penditure,  however,  whilst  nothing  should  be  left  to  chance, 
British  statesmen  must  act  with  a  view  to  guarding  against  real 
dangers,  and  must  resist  the  pressure  of  alarmists  whose  imagina¬ 
tion  is  always  painting  the  condition  of  the  country  as  one  of 
great  and  imminent  peril.  If  we  compare  the  present  time  with 
the  past  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  respect  our  national  security 
has  been  lessened.  There  has  never  been  any  period  of  peace  in 
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the  history  of  our  country  during  which  such  extensire  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  defend  the  country  in  time  of  war. 
Yet  there  probably  never  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been 
less  safe  for  a  European  nation  to  attack  us.  The  danger  of  that 
great  combination  against  us  of  several  Continental  nations 
which  is  to  bring  ruin  to  British  power  never  seemed  more 
remote  than  it  does  to-day.  It  is  recognised  throughout  the 
world  that  our  influence  tells  strongly  in  favour  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  international  peace,  and  it  would  certainly  not  suit  all 
the  Great  Powers  that  that  influence  should  be  diminished.  We 
remember  that  since  1815  Great  Britain  has  only  once  been  at  war 
with  a  European  Power,  and  the  exception  of  the  Crimean  War 
is  not  an  instance  where  the  results  achieved  or  the  judgement 
of  history  offer  much  temptation  to  British  statesmen  lightly 
to  leave  the  paths  of  peace.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  nation  during  the  present 
century  will  be  less  anxious  or  less  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  peace  with  our  neighbours  than  have  been  their  pre¬ 
decessors  of  the  past  three  generations  ? 

What  is  the  position  in  which  the  nation  stands  towards  its 
great  neighbours,  as  compared  with  that  which  it  occupied,  say, 
at  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  ?  Whether  we  consider  America, 
Europe,  or  Asia,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  if  only  a  rational  and  peace-loving  policy  is  pursued, 
give  us  a  right  in  1905  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future 
than  would  have  been  possible  for  our  ancestors  forty  years  ago. 
With  the  United  States  our  relations  have  become  happy  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons — that  there  has  grown  up  between  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  a  common  sentiment  of  friendship  which 
it  would  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of  reasonable 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  see  disturbed.  A  generation 
or  two  ago,  odd  as  it  sounds,  a  close  combination  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  seemed  far  more  probable  than  hearty 
friendship  between  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations !  We  have 
had  during  these  years  our  difficulties,  our  relations  have  at  times 
even  become  strained,  but  a  spirit  of  good  sense  and  conciliation 
have  enabled  us  to  surmount  them ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  men  are  reaping  their  reward. 

In  Europe  the  great  changes  that  have  come  about  are  the 
fall  of  the  French  Empire,  the  consolidation  of  Italy,  the  military 
primacy  of  Germany,  and  the  entrance  of  the  latter  upon  its 
career  of  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  State.  Whilst  the 
Napoleonic  regime  lasted,  and  Imperial  France  was  the  predomi¬ 
nating  military  Power  of  the  world,  it  was  natural  enough  that 
Englishmen  from  time  to  time  should  look  with  jealous  distrust 
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at  their  nearest  and  most  formidable  neighbour.  Certainly 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Sidney  Herbert  believed  that  the  will 
was  not  wanting  to  the  French  Emperor  to  try  once  more  con¬ 
clusions  with  his  uncle’s  old  foe.  Since  the  days  of  the  Armada 
France  has  been  the  only  Power  which  has  been  able  even  to 
threaten  invasion  of  these  islands.  The  events  of  1870-71 
changed  the  bent  of  patriotic  and  military  ardour  amongst 
Frenchmen,  not  less  than  it  altered  the  balance  of  power ;  and 
the  rise  of  Germany  to  the  first  position  amongst  military  nations 
was  for  England  not  fraught  with  the  consequences  that  must 
have  attended  the  warlike  triumph  of  Napoleonism.  It  is 
probable  that  neither  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  nor 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  would  have  been  accomplished 
in  peace  had  a  Bonaparte  still  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France. 
And  what,  on  the  other  hand,  would  Lord  Palmerston  have  said 
to  those  recent  arrangements  regarding  Morocco,  which  have 
received  the  almost  universal  approval  of  Englishmen  ?  France 
must  necessarily,  we  rejoice  to  think,  remain  amongst  the  most 
powerful  of  European  States  ;  and  the  warm  spirit  of  friendliness 
that  prevails  to-day  between  France  and  England  gives  fresh 
hope  of  the  long  continuance  of  European  peace. 

The  rise  of  the  Italian  nation  has  had  throughout  the  sympathy 
of  this  country ;  and  the  e.xistence  in  the  Mediterranean  of  a 
powerful  Italian  fleet  is  regarded  with  more  than  complacency 
by  most  Englishmen.  During  all  the  variations  of  sentiment 
amongst  the  nations  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the  friendship 
between  England  and  Italy  has  remained  steadfast ;  and  there 
is  little  reason  for  apprehending  that  either  supposed  national 
interest  or  change  of  sentiment  will  intervene  to  disturb  the 
admirable  relations  existing  between  them. 

It  is,  we  believe,  in  the  growth  of  German  power  that  we  are 
invited  to  see  fresh  danger  to  the  British  Empire.  For  good 
reasons  or  bad,  a  soreness  of  feeling  between  the  two  nations 
has  arisen  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  a  certain  section 
of  the  Press  in  England  and  Germany,  with  a  strange  lack 
both  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  has  done  its  best  to  exagge¬ 
rate  and  inflame  the  bitterness  that  unfortunately  exists. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  monstrous  folly 
than  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  from  which¬ 
ever  side  it  be  regarded.  The  material  interests  of  each  must 
suffer  greatly,  whilst  compensating  advantages  for  either  are 
hard  to  seek.  But  unfortunately  national  rivalries  and  national 
antipathies  have  quite  as  often  led  to  war  as  the  conflict 
of  material  interests.  There  is  between  the  two  nations  no 
cause  for  quarrel,  and  there  is  both  in  England  and  Germany 
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a  certain  solidity  in  the  mass  of  the  people  that  prevents  them 
from  being  carried  away  by  the  excited  language  of  irresponsible 
reckless  speakers  and  writers.  A  strong  Germany,  the  great  central 
Power  of  the  Continent,  is  in  itself  in  no  way  a  danger  to  the 
British  Empire  ;  and  as  the  Germans  have  developed  into  a 
great  industrial  and  commercial  Power,  as  they  have  acquired 
distant  colonies,  as  they  have  covered  the  seas  with  their  mer¬ 
chantmen,  so  since  1871  they  have  given  fresh  pledges  for  peace, 
largely  no  doubt  to  all  Europe,  but  in  a  very  high  degree  indeed 
to  the  predominant  naval  Power  of  the  world.  An  Englishman 
must  indeed  be  an  alarmist  who  dreads  at  the  hands  of  Germany 
either  invasion  or  destruction  of  commerce,  or  loss  of  colonies  ! 

Our  geographical  position  very  largely  frees  us  from  the  ambi¬ 
tions  and  the  fears  which  the  possibility  of  territorial  changes 
in  Europe  must  create  amongst  Continental  nations.  Since 
1815  how  great  have  been  the  alterations  in  the  frontiers  of 
European  States !  These  have  resulted  from  wars  in  which 
(always  excepting  the  war  of  1854-55)  we  felt,  and  felt  rightly, 
that  British  interests  forbade  us  to  take  part.  It  has  been 
our  policy  to  abstain  from  entangling  alliances  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Great  antagonistic  combinations  of  rival  nations 
have  been  formed  from  which  we  have  held  aloof,  satisfied  if 
we  could  make  it  understood  by  all  the  world  that  our  influence 
would  be  steadily  used  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  That 
influence  depends  on  our  power,  which  is  not  the  less  felt  because 
it  is  held  in  reserve.  An  almost  unassailable  position  at  home, 
freedom  from  selfish  ambitions  in  Europe,  a  love  of  peace  both 
for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  material  advantages,  constitute 
favourable  conditions  which  should  surely  enable  our  statesmen 
to  preserve  ‘  peace  with  honour,’  even  if  they  do  not  suffice 
as  yet  to  make  Great  Britain  the  trusted  arbiter  of  Europe,  ‘  the 
‘  appropriate  object,’  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  words,  ‘  of  the  general 
‘  confidence  as  the  sole  comparatively  unsuspected  Power.’  * 

Outside  Europe,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  extension  of  territory 
be  a  just  cause  of  irritation  to  others,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
our  progress  should  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  our  neighbours. 
Even  under  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  there  was  no  slackening  in 
the  steady  process  by  which  we  enlarged  our  territorial  sway. 
But  the  period  of  delimitation  amongst  the  Great  Powers  of  remote 
and  unoccupied  territories  has  been  reached,  and  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  consolidation,  not  further  extension,  is  now 
the  policy  of  the  British  Empire.  No  one  in  England  covets 
the  colonies  of  any  other  nation.  Our  interest  not  only  in  Europe, 
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but  throughout  the  world,  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo.  It  is  to  Asia  that  Lord  Roberts  and  others  point  as  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  peace  will  almost  certainly  be  broken. 
Military  ambition  and  national  hostility  will  tempt  Russia  to 
advance  against  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India,  and  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  imminent  peril  to  encounter  which 
the  Field-Marshal  invites  Great  Britain  to  make  such  extensive 
preparation. 

Is  that  danger  increased  or  diminished  by  the  events  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  by  the  peace  that  has  followed  it,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  ?  Russia 
as  a  naval  Power  has  almost  disappeared  fron\  the  Pacific  ;  and 
Japan  has  shown  the  enormous  superiority  enjoyed  by  a  fleet 
operating  in  its  own  waters  against  a  fleet  of  almost  equal  numeri¬ 
cal  strength  arriving  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  world,  and 
without  any  base  or  even  refuge  beyond  what  could  be  obtained 
from  a  friendly  neutral.  Russia  as  a  naval  Power  in  the  Further 
East,  for  the  time  being,  counts  no  more.  She  has  emerged 
from  the  struggle  with  entire  loss  of  prestige,  no  small  matter 
in  Asia ;  burdened  with  debt,  and  with  diminished  credit  for  fresh 
borrowings,  with  her  army  demoralised  and  her  people  at  home 
disaffected  almost  to  the  point  of  revolution.  It  would  not 
appear  to  be  a  favourable  time  for  Russia  to  enter  upon  the  con¬ 
quest  of  India  !  The  heavy  defeat  of  Russia  has,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  enormously  increased  the  probability  henceforth  of 
continued  peace  in  Asia ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  comes  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

This  agreement,  signed  on  August  12  last,  deals  with  the 
‘  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the 
‘  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,’  and  provides  that  ‘  if 
‘  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever 
‘  arising,  on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  or  Powers,  either  con- 
‘  tracting  party  should  be  involved  in  war  in  defence  of  its 
‘  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  ’  in  the  said  regions,  ‘  the 
‘  other  contracting  party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of 
‘  its  ally,  and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace 
‘  in  mutual  agreement  with  it.’  Art.  IV.  runs  as  follows : 
‘  Great  Britain,  having  a  special  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
‘  the  security  of  the  Indian  frontier,  Japan  recognises  her  right 
‘  to  take  such  measures  in  the  proximity  of  that  frontier  as  she 
‘  may  find  necessary  for  safeguarding  her  Indian  possessions.’ 
The  treaty  is  to  last  for  ten  years,  after  which  it  can  be  ter¬ 
minated  at  a  year’s  notice  by  either  party  to  it.  It  has  been  in  all 
probability  largely  due  to  the  previous  agreement  between 
England  and  Japan  that  the  Russo-Japanese  War  has  ended 
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before  other  Powers  had  been  drawn  into  its  vortex.  And  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  now  earned  the  further  gratitude  of  his  country 
and  the  world  at  large,  by  entering  into  a  treaty  which  must  go 
far  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  Asia.  The  alliance  is  purely 
a  defensive  one.  There  is  in  it  no  vestige  of  a  threat  to  any  other 
Power.  We  have  done  nothing  in  regard  to  Russia  that  should 
make  it  incumbent  on  us  to  encourage  any  schemes  she  may  wish 
to  indulge  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  Outside  the  Asiatic 
interests  of  the  contracting  States,  things  rest  where  they  were. 
But  within  Asia,  if  Lord  Roberts  and  others  are  right,  as  they 
may  well  be,  in  thinking  that  beyond  the  borders  of  Afghanistan 
the  hosts  of  the  Tsar  are  a  menace  to  British  India,  this  treaty 
cannot  but  be  a  great  additional  security  both  for  our  own 
frontiers  and  for  peace.  No  one  supposes  that  yellow  troops  will 
be  poured  into  India  to  defend  the  Indian  army  and  the  British 
army  from  the  forces  of  Russia.  The  treaty  will  not  operate 
in  that  way.  But  Russia  now  knows  that  aggression  would 
entail  not  only  the  sufficiently  disagreeable  result  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  but  the  further  result  of  the  renewal  of  war  on 
the  Pacific  coast  which  could  hardly  end  without  her  being 
compelled  to  quit  those  shores  for  ever.  The  hopelessness  of 
any  attack  upon  India  is  the  best  basis  upon  which  future  good 
relations  with  Russia  can  be  built  up.  When  we  take  a  general 
survey  of  our  own  position  in  either  hemisphere,  we  are  quite 
unable  to  see  that  it  necessitates  the  taking  of  such  gigantic 
measures  as  are  recommended  to  us.  Lord  Roberts  is  unjust 
in  suggesting  that  the  British  people  are  either  indifferent  to 
military  matters  or  that  they  are  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices. 
But  reasonable  men  ought  at  least  carefully  to  weigh  the  real 
danger  of  their  condition  before  they  saddle  themselves  with 
burdens  which  must  greatly  hamper  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  people. 
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Green,  M.  A.,  his  ‘Eighteenth  Century  Architecture  of  Bath’ 
reviewed,  162. 

Green,  IF.  D.,  his  life  of  William  Pitt  reviewed,  240. 

H. 

Harnack,  A.,  two  of  his  books  reviewed,  1,  422. 

Harrington, ./.,  his  ‘  Oceana  ’  reviewed,  56. 

Harrison,  F.,  his  life  of  Chatham  reviewed,  240. 

Henderson,  Col.  G.  F.  It.,  his  ‘  Science  of  War  ’  reviewed,  519. 

Hothouse,  L.  T.,  his  ‘  Democracy  and  Reaction  ’  reviewed,  189. 

Horsfall,  T.  C.,  his  ‘  Example  of  Germany  ’  reviewed,  501. 

Howells,  IF.  D.,  his  ‘  Traveller  from  Altruria  ’  reviewed,  56. 

I. 

Ireland  under  George  II.,  review  of  manuscripts  concerning,  132— 
period  between  Swift  and  Grattan,  133 — Chesteriield  and  govern¬ 
ment"  by  Undertakers,  134 — Henry  Boyle,  135 — Archbishop 
Stone,  136,  160 — political  power  of  Protestant  episcopate,  137 — 
convivial  excesses,  139 — wine  as  a  factor  in  politics,  140 — 
Viceroyalty  of  Duke  of  Dorset,  14‘2 — placemen  in  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  146 — John  Ponsonby  and  Ministerial  party,  148 — Anthony 
Malone,  149 — Irish  House  of  Lords,  150 — Thomas  Carter  and 
Nathaniel  Clements,  151 — conflict  concerning  disposal  of  surplus, 
153 — the  ‘  Patriots,’  155 — surplus  appropriated  by  English 
Ministry,  157 — Viceroyalty  of  Marquis  of  Hartington,  158 — 
struggle  for  national  identity  of  Ireland,  161. 
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Irish,  Land  Purchase,  review  of  papers  concerning,  378 — Act  of 
1903,  378 — rent-fixing  provisions,  379 — Nationalist  warning  to 
tenants,  380 — Treasury  advance  of  purchase- money  to  facilitate 
land  purchase,  382 — obstacles  to  settlement,  383 — Treasury  Cer¬ 
tificates  in  lieu  of  cash,  385 — additional  funds  to  be  provided, 
386 — reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants,  387 — agitation  against 
graziers,  389 — Congested  Districts  Board,  390 — enlargement  of 
small  holdings,  393 — financial  difficulties,  395 — settlement  of  the 
Land  Question,  396 — changes  wrought  by  Land  Acts,  396. 

J. 

Japan  Sea,  The  Battle  of  the,  review  of  some  accounts  of,  306 — 
Baltic  Fleet  and  Dogger  Bank  trawlers,  306 — Second  and  Third 
Squadrons  and  use  of  neutral  waters  by  belligerents,  307 — four 
routes  to  Vladivostock,  307 — Japanese  scouting  tactics,  308 — 
Togo’s  official  account,  310 — relative  efficiency  of  Russian  and 
Japanese  fleets,  311 — strategic  advantages  of  Korean  Straits,  314 
— Togo’s  battle  signal,  316 — details  of  the  fight,  318 — ^torpedo 
operations,  322 — second  day’s  fighting,  323 — fate  of  Russian 
admirals,  324 — Russian  losses,  325 — rival  tactics  compared,  326 
— gigantic  battleships  and  danger  of  capsizing,  327 — advantages 
of  superior  mobility,  328 — gun,  ram,  and  torpedo,  328 — training 
of  seamen,  329. 

L. 

Laborie,  L.  de  Lamac  de,  his  ‘  Paris  sous  Napoleon  ’  reviewed,  79. 

Leveson-Oower,  Hon.  F.,  review  of  his  recollections,  277. 

Lyall,  Sir  A.,  liis  life  of  Lord  Dufferin  reviewed,  213. 

M. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  his  ‘  William  Pitt  ’  reviewed,  240. 

Meddsheim,  G.  C.  de,  his  ‘  Architecture  en  France  ’  reviewed,  189. 

More's  ‘  Utopia,'  Mr.  R.^Robinson’s  translation  of,  reviewed,  240. 

Morris,  W.,  his  ‘  News  from  Nowhere  ’  reviewed,  56. 

N. 

Naples  and  Napoleon,  review  of  books  upon,  450 — rupture  of  Peace 
of  Amiens,  452 — English  interference  on  the  Continenf,  452 — 
French  at  Naples  and  English  at  Malta,  454 — treaty  concerning 
Malta,  457 — Sir  John  Acton  and  Nelson,  458 — Talleyrand  and 
Queen  of  Naples,  459 — Bonaparte  occupies  Italian  coast,  460 — 
Russian  interference,  461 — Nelson  at  Naples,  464 — Napoleon’s 
letter  to  Queen  Maria  Carolina,  466 — murder  of  Duke  of  Enghien, 
468 — English  and  French  ambassadors  compared,  469 — Napo¬ 
leon’s  threats  against  Naples,  471 — Austerlitz  and  Trafalgar,  472. 

NatiotuU^Defence,\ievievi  of  speeches  and  books  concerning,  519 — 
lessons  of  the  ^uth  African  war,  520 — points  of  danger,  521 — 
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Mr.  Balfour’s  opinion  on  invasion,  522 — reliance  on  the  Navy, 
523 — Lord  Roberts  on  vulnerability  of  India,  524 — Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  528 — food  supply  in  time  of  war,  531 — national  indemnity 
of  shipping  against  war  risks,  533 — need  of  an  army  as  well  as  a 
navy,  535 — joint  operations  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  536 — lines  of 
true  reform,  537 — relations  between  England  and  other  Powers, 
539 — Anglo-Japanese  agreement,  542. 

Neumann,  A.  II.,  his  book  on  elephant-hunting  reviewed,  399, 

P. 

Painting  as  Thought,  see  Watts,  G.  F. 

Paulsen,  Dr.  F.,  his  book  on  German  schools  and  universities 
reviewed,  422. 

R. 

Richter,  J.  P.,  and  A.  Cameron  Taylor,  their  book  on  Classic  Chris¬ 
tian  Art  reviewed,  330, 

Roberts,  Earl,  his  speech  on  ‘  Imperial  Defence  ’  reviewed,  519. 

Robinson,  R.,  his  translation  of  More’s  ‘  Utopia  ’  reviewed,’  56. 

Rose,  J.  H.,  his  ‘  Napoleonic  Studies  ’  reviewed,  79. 

Ruville,  A.  von,  his  life  of  Pitt  reviewed,  240. 

S. 

Schillings,  C.  B.f  his  book  on  big-game  shooting  reviewed,  399. 

Scott,  Leader,  ‘  Cathedral  Builders’ reviewed,  189. 

Shorthouse,  J.  H.,  his  life  and  works  reviewed,  110 — religious  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  stories.  111 — letters,  112 — parentage,  113 — Essay 
Society  of  Society  of  Friends,  113 — baptised  into  Church  of 
England,  114 — ^provincial  up-bringing,  115 — ‘John  Inglesant,’ 
117-130— ‘Sir  Percival,’  120 — ‘Blanche,  Lady  Falaise,’  120 — 

‘  Countess  Eve,’  121 — ‘  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark,’  122 — com¬ 
pared  with  Thackeray,  124 — inspired  by  English  seventeenth- 
century  literature,  126 — use  of  historical  episodes,  127 — com¬ 
bination  of  Christianity  with  ‘  culture,’  130. 

Sord,  A.,  his  ‘  L’Europe  et  la  Revolution  Frani^aise  ’  reviewed,  79, 

Sta'el,  Madame  de,  and  Napoleon,  review  of  books  concerning,  79 
— ‘  Dix  Annies  d’Exil,’  82 — cause  of  feud  between,  83 — visits 
to  grave  of  Rousseau,  84 — Rousseau’s  remains  interred  in  the 
Pantheon,  85 — disappointed  hopes  of  Bonaparte’s  admirers,  85 — 
coup  d'itat,  86 — First  Consul  as  dictator,  87 — Mme.  de  Stael 
and  Benjamin  Constant  against  absolutism,  88 — Napoleon’s 
visit  to  M.  Necker,  89 — deportation  of  Jacobins,  90 — Concordat 
between  State  and  Church,  90 — death  of  M.  de  Stael,  92 — Necker’s 
political  pamphlet,  92 — ‘  Delphine  ’  published  and  its  author 
exiled,  93 — Peace  of  Amiens  and  cause  of  its  rupture,  94 — 
Napoleon’s  abuse  of  power,  95 — ‘  Corinne,’  96 — reconstruction  of 
Germany,  97 — Mme.  de  Stael’s  influence  upon  German  politics, 
99 — execution  of  Palm,  the  bookseller,  99 — Treaty  of  Tilsit,  100 
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— ‘  De  I’Allemagne,’  103 — anti-Napoleonic  crusade  organised  in 
Sweden,  105 — restoration  of  Bourbons,  106 — Bonaparte’s  over¬ 
tures  to  Mme.  de  Stael,  107 — conflicting  ideals,  108. 

Stopford-SackvUle,  Mrs.,  report  on  her  manuscripts  reviewed,  132. 

Strzygowski,  J.,  two  of  his  works  on  Byzantine  Art  reviewed,  330, 

Stuarts,  England  under  the,  review  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  book  con¬ 
cerning,  474 — James  I.,  475 — Robert  Cecil,  476 — Puritans  and 
nonconformists,  476 — Protestants  and  Recusants,  477 — Gun¬ 
powder  Plot,  477 — rights  of  Parliament,  478 — origin  of  ‘  Puritan¬ 
ism,’  478 — Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  479 — Charles  I.’s  forced 
loan,  or  ship-money,  479 — Star  Chamber,  480 — Laud’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  481 — Scottish  Covenant,  481 — Civil  War  in  England, 
482 — Prince  Rupert  and  Cromwell,  484 — Self-denying  Ordinance, 
484 — New  Model  Army,  485 — Anglican  clergy  ejected,  486 — 
Prayer  Book,  486 — execution  of  Charles,  488 — Cromwell’s 
government,  489 — Restoration,  491 — new  regime,  491 — Puritan 
clergy  excluded  from  Established  Church,  492 — Charles  I  I.’s 
method  of  government,  493 — Monmouth’s  rebellion,  494 — 
James  II.,  495 — William  III.,  496 — Anne,  498 — Marlborough, 
499. 

T. 

Trevelyan,  0.  M.,  his  ‘  England  under  the  Stuarts  ’  reviewed,  474. 

U. 

Utopia,  A  Modern,  review  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  books  concerning, 
56 — ‘  Anticipations,’  59 — locomotion  in  twentieth  century,  60 — 
shareholding  class,  60 — educated  and  intelligent  efficients,  61 
— ‘  Faith,  Morals,  and  Public  Policy  of  the  New  Republic,’  62 — 
‘  Discovery  of  the  Future,’  6.3 — ‘  Mankind  in  the  Making,’  66 
— main  concern  of  new  society,  67 — improvement  of  health  and 
vital  standard  of  children,  68 — how  to  reach  Utopia,  69 — what 
is  the  ideal  State  ?  70 — comparison  of  different  conceptions  of 
Utopia,  71 — progress  and  development,  73 — ‘Samurai,’  or 
governing  class,  74 — Utopian  life  and  institutions,  76. 

W. 

Ward,  R.,  his  ‘  Records  of  Big  Game  ’  reviewed,  .399. 

Watts,  G.  F.,  some  of  his  woAs  reviewed,  29 — painting  as  symbolic- 
expression  of  thought,  31 — Carlyle’s  criticism  of  his  own  portrait 
by  Watts,  32 — correspondence  between  conception  and  form,  .34 
— k!^aos  pictured,  35 — visions  of  .Creation,  37 — ‘  Creation  of  Eve,’ 
39 — ‘  Eve  Tempted,’  41 — ‘  Denunciation,’  exile  from  Eden,  death 
of  Abel,  42 — Cain,  the  outcast,  44 — Deluge,  44 — ‘  Genius  of 
Greek  Poetiw,’  4.5 — Ariadne,  46 — Endymion,  47 — ‘  Olympus  on 
Mount  Ida,*^  47 — ‘  Orpheus,’  48 — Spen-serian  themes,  49 — Red 
Cross  Knight  and  Una,  50 — abstract  ideas  symbolised,  50 — Time, 
Death,  and  Judgement,  52 — ‘  Love  Triumphant,’  55. 

Wells,  H.  G.,  some  of  his  works  reviewed,  -56. 
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Yonge,  Miss,  her  life  by  Miss  Coleridge  reviewed,  357 — early  years, 
359 — influence  of  Keble,  360,  364 — °Heir  of  Redclyffe,’  361,  364 — 
character-drawing  through  medium  of  a  story,  361 — ‘  Hopes  and 
Fears,’  362-7-EngTish  social  life  in  middle  of  nineteenth  century 
363 — ‘  Daisy  Chain,’  365 — mistress  and  servant,  369 — ‘  Hearts¬ 
ease,’  372 — ‘  My  Young  Alcides,’  376 — ‘  Dynevor  Terrace,’  376 
— gift  as  an  imaginative  writer,  377. 
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